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PREFACE 


This  corapllatlon.  Critical  Anthology  of  the  Writings 

I 

j  of  Colored  Americans  During  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  an 
atteii?)t  to  present  with  criticisms  some  of  the  best  literary 
'productions  published  by  eighteenth  century  colored  American"^ 
|writers«      It  is  believed  that  this  work  will  fill  a  need  as 
[this  body  of  literature  has  been  repeatedly  denied  by  twen- 
tieth century  critics.      Beginning  with  a  narrative  in  I76O, 
these  writings  include  Colonial  Literature,  Literature  of  the 
! Revolutionary  War  Period,  and  Early  National  Literature  of 
Approximately  fifteen  colored  writers*    This  literature,  which 
jiwas  mainly  serious  and  subjective,  con5)rised  the  following 
'types:     the  narrative,  the  autobiography,  the  essay,  the  elegy, 
ithe  eulogy,  the  ode,  the  hymn,  the  paraphrase,  the  sermon,  the 
petition,  the  letter,  the  mystery  story,  the  address,  and  others • 

With  the  exception  of  Benjamin  Brawley,  compiler  of 
Early  Kegro  American  Writers  (193^) >  few  anthologists  of  Araer- 
jican  literature  have  made  mention  of  these  writers  or  have 
^included  the  writings  of  these   ei^teenth  century  colored 
writers  in  their  collections,    Brawley' s  anthology,  which  con-  j 
sidered  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 


'  1.    The  term  "colored  American"  is  a  non-valid  social 

|term  which  is  adopted  in  this  work  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience during  the  consideration  of  certain  writers  as  part  of 
unit  within  a  larger  social  unit* 
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nineteenth  century  to  the  Civil  War,  emphasized  the  writers 
and  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  presenting  seven 
eighteenth  century  writers  and    fourteen  nineteenth  century 
authors.      The  Negro  Caravan  (Ipi+l)  >  t>y  Brown,  Davis  and  Lee, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  collection  of  the 
writings  of  colored  Americans,  mentions  the  writings  of  two 

^^of  the  eighteenth  century  writers. 

Though  the  aim  of  this  critical  anthology  is  chiefly 
literary,  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  have  value  as  a 
social,  historical,  psychological,  prophetic  document* 

The  physical  makeup  of  this  collection  consists  of  a 
general  introduction,  "The  Colored  American  Writer  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  biographical  and  critical  notes,  selections 
arranged  chronologically,  a  Conclusion,  a  Bibliography,  and  an 
Abstract.    The  general  introduction    presents  a  brief  literary 
history,  and  the  special  notes  present  additional  biographical 
facts  and  criticisms  of  particular  literary  works.    Both  Ver- 
non Loggins*  The  Hegro  Author  (1931)    and  Benjamin  Brawley*s 
The  Uegro  Genius  (1937)  provided  much  literary  historical 

i information.    Other  reference  works  which  aided  considerably  in 
the  preparation  of  this  study  were  George  W,  Williams*  The 
History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  from  l6l9  to  i860  (1882), 
a  social  history,  and  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature, Volume  I  (I9I4.3),  by  W«  P.  Trent  and  others,  a  literary 
history  of  American  literature  in  general. 


During  the  preparation  of  this  work,  I  have  consulted 
the  following  library  sources:    Boston  Public  Library;  Wldener 
Library  of  Harvard  University;  the  Schomburg  Collection  in  the 
136th  Street  Library  of  New  York  City;  the  Main  Library  in 
New  Y^ork  City;  the  Moorland  Collection  of  the  Hov/ard  Univer- 
sity Pounders'  Library;  the  Nev/  York  Historical  Society;  the 
Library  of  the  Union  Seminary  of  Columbia  University; 
the  Boston  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  Library;  and 
the  Library  of  Congress* 

To  Boston  University  Graduate  School  for  approving 
this  anthology  as  my  Master's  thesis,  I  owe  great  appreciation* 
To  my  advisers,  for  guidance,  for  patience,  and  for  sympathy, 
I  wish  to  express  grateful  and  appreciative  acknowledgement. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  COLORED  AMERICAN  WRITER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

When,  why,  and  how  did  colored  American  literature 
originate?    V/hat  facts  are  revealed  concerning  the  purpose, 
scope  and  quality  of  colored  American  literature?    What  are 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  authors  of  this  literature? 
To  answer  these  questions  this  anthology  of  colored  American 
literature  had  its  inception*       AiTnong  the  many  realizations 
that  should  develop  from  a  study  of  this  work  are  a  conception 
of  the  interrelation  between  these  writers  and  American  writers 
in  general  and  an  av/areness  of  the  overall  effect  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  historic  pressures    on  this  social  unit 
within  and  as  a  part  of  the  larger  social  unit.    This  intro- 
duction will  present  these  eighteenth  century  colored  American 
inciters    with  some  facts  about  them  and  their  writings  and 
the  forces  that  influenced  these  writings*    Both  the  purpose 
of  the  writings  and  the  quality  of  this  literary  product  can 
"be  determined  by  ref^ence  to  the  writings  which  appear  in 
this  anthology.    However^  a  general  conclusion  which  follows 
the  group  of  selections  will  make  reference  to  obvious  and 
relevant  facts* 

Before  Phillis  Wheatley,  who  was  to  become  America's 
second  woman  poet,  had  landed  in  17 6l  in  the  British-American 
colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland,  at  least  two  colored 


xil 
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American  writers  had  published  something,  namely,  Briton  Haramon, 
who  h'^ad  published  a  narrative,  and  Jupiter  Hammon,  who  had 
published  a  poem*    And  "by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  least  fifteen  colored  authors  had  published  writings.  Per- 
haps this  number  could  b©  augmented  if  the  racial  identity  of 
all  the  American  writers  who  published  before  I80O  could  be 

positively  determined.    And  also  this  number  could  be  increased 

2 

if  all  the  publications  were  still  extant,     and  if  it  were 

exactly  kxiown  whether  additional  writings  by  colored  American 

3 

authors  of  this  period  may  have  found  publication  in  England 

r 

and  elsewhere.    Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the  number  of 

2.    "According  to  Henri  Gregoire,  the  earliest 
historian  of  Negro  literature,  there  was  another  eighteenth- 
century  American  Negro,  Caesar,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
who  attained  a  reputation  as  a  poet.    None  of  his  verses 
seem  to  have  been  preserved." — Vernon  Logsins,  The  Ne^ro 
Author,  pages  29 »  30. 

Allen  and  Jones  in  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Black  People  make  a  slipjit  reference  to  some  publication 
in  the  newspapers,  ^iL«-^ ^»«-^ ///^       ^^--^^^^^  • 

3»    A  noted  African  scholar,  formerly  an  African  king, 
enslaved  in  the  Maryland  colony  in  1730*  is  said  by  H.  Gre- 
goire to  have  written  letters  to  friends  in  England  and  else- 
where, letters  which  were  later  published.    See  H.  Gregoire, 
An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Faculties, 
and  Literature  of  Negroes,  pap:e  161, 

xiii 

■'  \ 

colored  writers  who  can  be  identified,  though  the  racial 
Identity  of  Alexander  Hamilton    has  initiated  a  controversial 
issue  in  American  social  history,  the  colored  American  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century  must  be  recognized  as  a  contributor 
of  a  serious,  significant,  and  sizeable  body  of  American 
literature. 

Ij..    Dr.  W«  E.  B.  Dubois  in  "African  Culture,"  in  Buck- 
lin  Moon*  s  Primer  for  Vfiiite  Folks,  page  22,  makes  this  identi- 
fication of  distinguished  hybrids  and  non- hybrids  of  African 
descent: 

"In  nearly  every  age  and  land  men  of  Negro  descent  have 
distinguished  themselves.    In  literature  there  is  Terence  in 
Rome,  Nosseyeb  and  Antar  in  Arabia,  Es-Sa*di  in  the  Sudan, 
Pushkin  in  Russia,  Dumas  in  Prance,  Al  Kanemi  in  Spain, 
Heredia  in  the  V/est  Indies,  and  Dunbar  in  the  United  States, 
not  to  mention  the  alleged  Negro  strain  in  Aesop  and  Robert 
Browning.    As  rulers  and  warriors  we  remeiriber  such  Negroes 
as  Queen  Nefertari  and  Amenhotep  II  among  many  others  in 
Egypt;  Candace  and  Ergamenes  in  Ethiopia;  Mansa  Musa,  Sonni 
Ali,  and  Mohammed  Askia  in  the  Sudan;  Diag  in  Brazil,  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture  in  Haiti,  H'^annivalov  in  Russia,  Sakanouye 
Tamuramaro  in  Japan,  the  elder  Dumas  in  France,  Calembe  and 
Chaka  among  the  Bantu,  and  Menelik,  of  Abyssinia;  the  number- 
less black  leaders  of  India,  suid  the  mulatto  strain  of  Alex- 
ander Hamiltonf  The  italics  are  mine].    In  music  and  art  we 
recall  Bridgev/ffter,  the  friend  of  Beethoven,  and  the  unex- 
plained complexion  of  Beethoven's  father;  Coleridge-Taylor 
in  England,  Tanner  in  America,  Gomez  in  Spain;  Ira  Aldridge, 
the  actor,  and  Johnson,  Cook  and  Burleigh,  who  are  making  the 
new  American  syncopated  music.    In  the  Qhurch  we  know  that 
Negro  blood  coursed  in  the  veins  of  many  of  the  Catholic 
African  fathers,  if  not  in  certain  of  the  popes;  and  tK""ere 
were  in  modern  days  Benoit  of  Palmero,  St.  Benedict,  Bishop 
Crowther,  the  Mahdi  who  drove  England  from  the  Sudan,  and 
Americans  like  Allen,  Lot  Carey  and  Alexander  Crummell.  In 
Science,  discovery,  and  invention  the  Negroes  claim  Lislet 
Geoff roy  of  the  French  Academy,  Latino  and  Amo,  well  known 

«  » 


Lack  of  general  education,  lack  of  specific  knowledge 


of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  Africans,  indifference, 
economic  greed,  and  unfavorable  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  were,  of  course,  some  of  the  contributing  factors 
which  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  ^retarded  the  expres- 
sion and  self-assertion  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  America. I 
But  in  Europe  and  other  countries  where  such  descendants  duringj 
the  eighteenth  century  were  given  opportunities  for  cultural 
development,  they  distinguished  themselves.    Vernon  Loggins 
gives  the  following  account  of  distinguished  eighteenth  century 
colored  Europeans: 

Ibrahim  Petrovich  Hannibal,  an  Abyssinian  black  who 
was  educated  in  Russia  and  in  Prance  under  the  supervision 
of  none  other  than  Peter  the  Great,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Czar»s  artillery.    A  great-grand- 
son of  Hannibal  and  his  second  wife,  a  Russian  noblewoman, 
was  Alexander  Pushkin,  usually  accorded  first  place  among 
Russia's  poets*    Anthony  V/illiam  Amo,  a  native  of  Guinea 
who  owed  his  European  education  to  the  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
published  at  Halle  in  1738  a  metaphysical  essay  written  in 
Latin,  Tractatus  de  arte  sobrie  et  accurate  philosophandi. 
James  Eliza  John  Capitein,  kidnapped  from  Africa  when  he 
was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  educated  in  Holland  at 
the  expense  of  a  philanthropic  Dutch  merchant,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  17ii.2  a  volume  of  sermons,  Witgewrogte 
Predikatien,  and  a  Latin  treatise,  Dissertatio  de  servitute^ 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  defends  slavery  as  a  social 


In    European  university  circles;  and  in  America    the  ex- 
plorers Dorantes  and  .  Henson;  Banneker,  the  almanac  maker; 
V/ood,  the  telephone  improver;  McCoy,  inventor  of  modem 
lubrication;  Matseliger,  who  revolutionized  shoemaking. 
Here  are  names  representing  all  degrees  of  genius  and  talent 
from  the  mediocre  to  the  highest,  but  they  are  strong 
human  testimony  to  the  ability  of  this  race." 


XV 

X'' 

institution*    Francis  Williams,  bom  of  free  black  parents 
in  Jamaica  about  1700,  "was  picked  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
experiment,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Duke  of  Montagu  was 
curious  to  make,  in  order  to  discover,  whether,  by  proper 
cultivation  and  a  proper  tuition  at  school  and  at  the 
university,  a  Negroe  might  not  be  found  as  capable  of 
literature  as  a  white  person."    Williams,  trained  at  Eng- 
lish grammar  schools  and  at  Cambridge,  waa  the  author  of  a 
Latin  ode,  Integerrimo  et  fortissimo  viro,  Georgio  Holdano, 
written  on  Holdane^s  assuming  the  governorship  of  Jamaica 
and  printed  at  least  as  early  as  177^*  when  it  was  imcluded 
in  Edward  Long*s  History  of  Jamaica,  Williams  has  also 
been  accredited  with  the  authorship  of  a  published  ballad, 
apparently  no  longer  extant.  Welcome,  Welcome,  Brother 
Debtorl    The  Duke  of  Montagu  seems  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  fostering  an  extraordinary  love  for  reading  and  the 
stag^n  another  talented  Negro,  Ignatius  Sancho,  who, 
born  in  1729  on  board  a  slave  ship  bound  for  South  America, 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  Montagu  family  as  a  butler.    His  Letters,  published 
in  London  in  I782  in  a  two-vol\ime  edition,  form  a  work  not 
equalled  perhaps  in  charm  and  literary  merit  by    any  other 
butler,  white  or  black,  before  Sancho »s  day  or  since. 
Ottabah  Cugoano,  liberated  from  slavery  in  Grenada  and 
placed  as  a  servant  in  homes  in  England  where  he  had  the 
opportTinity  for  mental  growth,  was  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  a  volume  published  in  London  in  17 87  as 
his  oTivn,  Thoughts  and  Sentiments  on  the  Evil  and  Wicked 
Traffic  of  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Human  Species. 5 

Just  as  the  humanitarian,  democratic  movement  in 
America  ,  the  evangelical  awakening,  the  political  turmoil 
preceding  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  war  itself,  the  after- 
math of  the  war,  affected  Americans  in  general  including  the 
writers,  so  was  a  segment  of  this  group,  colored  Americans 
and  colored  American  writers,  likewise  affected.    To  show  how 
integrated  the  colored  American  group  was  with  American 
national  and  social  life,  a  few  general  statements  will  be 

5*    Loggins,  The  Hegro  Author,  pages  6  to  9* 

- 
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offered  here*    Phillis  Wheat ley,  Olaudah  Equlano,  and  John 
Marrant  eulogised    the  leader  of  the  evangelical  movement, 
George  VVhitefleld.    Phillis  Wheatley  wrote  a  letter  to  and 
dedicated  a  poem  to  the  military  leader,  George  Washington, 
who  later  paid  tribute  to  her  by  receiving  her  as  an  honored 
guest  at  army  headquarters  in  Oambrldge,  Massachusetts. 
Crispus  ^^t tucks,  the  mulatto  patriot,  inflamed  no  doubt  by 
the  political  speeches  of  Otis  and  others,  led  a  militant 
group  through  the  streets  of  Boston  to  challenge  the 
British  soldiers  and  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
national  and  of  racial  freedom.    Paul  Cuffe,  of  half  Indian 
ancestry,  a  well-to-do  owner  of  vessels  and  a  trader,  pro- 
tested   at  the  injustice  of  disfranchisement  for  his  group 
and  subsequently  wotn  the  right  of  suffrage  for  colored 
people  in  Massachusetts.    Also  he  financed  a  school  for 
colored  people  and  also  financed  and  carried  in  his 
vessel  free  colored  American  colonists  to  Africa  to 
colonize  Africa.      Olaudah  Equiano,  of  free  African  ances- 
try, bared  the  details  of  his  subsequent  slave  life  to 
furnish  antislavery  propaganda.    Benjamin  Banneker  of 
Maryland,  grandson  of  an  African  prince,  appealed  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  for  recognition  of  the 
Intrinsic  worth  of  the  oppressed  Africans.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  claimed  both  by  the  majority  group  and  the 
minority  group,  perhaps  exerted  more  influence  on  American 
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history  during  his  times  than  any  other  single  American. 
Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones  foimded  churches  for  their 
followers  outside  of  the  v/hite- dominated  intolerant  mixed 
churches.    Prince  Hall,  of  mixed  ancestry,    who  with  other 
colored  people  petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery,  founded  in  Boston  a  Masonic  lodge  for 
colored  people,      Lemuel  Haynes,  associate  of  college  pres- 
idents, identified  himself  with  the  white  race  and  won 
an  eminent  place  for  himself  in  the  white  Congregational 
Church.    These  colored  Americans,  who  were  also  writers, 
thus  indicated  their  identity  with  national  and  social 
affairs;  affected  by  the  events  that  took  place  around  them, 
they  in  turn  tried  to  Influence  American  society,  history, 
and  literature. 

If  Briton  Hammon  and  Jupiter  Haranon,  who  by 
coincidence  bore  the  same  surname,  be  the  first  members  of 
the  colored  group  in  the  thirteen  British-American  colonies 
to  publish  their  writings,  even  they  should  occasion  some 
surprise  as  they  were  publishing  at  a  time    when  general 
conditions  for  publishing  were  not  very  favorable  either  for 
the  free  or  the  bond,  and  when  slaves  in  particular  as  a 
means  for  the  preservation  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
irere  dete^d  rather  than  encouraged  to  aspire  to  authorship. 


'to  aicf»"T 
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The  slave's  urge  to  elevate  himself  is  expressed  as  follows 

by  Vernon  Loggins: 

There  was  a  racial  optimism  which  decided  that  he 
should  play  a  more  important  role  in  his  American  home 
than  that  of  manual  laborer.     In  spite  of  the  gravest 
obstructions  h^e  insisted    upon  climbing  toward  self- 
assertion*    And  his  evolution  was  such  that  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  proved  not  only  that 
he  could  assume  an  average  civilization,  but  that  he 
could  find  his  way  with  a  surprising  degree  of  success 
in  the  higher  refinements*    Military  tactics,  medicine, 
mathematics,  theology,  poetry,  letter-writing,  memoir- 
making,  and  oratory  were  not  too  elusive  for  his  men- 
tality. » 

Regarded  as  the  first  colored  author  to  publish  a 
piece  of  writing  in  the  British- American  colonies,  Briton 
Hammon  {?-?)  in  I76O  published  in  Boston  his  A  Narrative 
of  the  Uncommon  Sufferings  and  Surprising  Deliverance  of 
Briton  Hammon,  a  Negro  Man.  The  narrative  is  presented  in 

a  clear,  matter-of-fact  way,  the  author  telling  of  his  trip 
to  the  West  Indies  from  New  England,  the  shipwreck,  captivity 
among  the  Florida  Indians,  the  rescue  and  imprisonment  by 
the  Spaniards,  escape  to  England,  and  fin'^ally  the  accidental 
meeting  with  his  master  on  the  ship  returning  to  America. 
The  author  was  probably  inspired  to  write  this  personal 
account  after  he  had  read  in  the  Boston  newspapers  adven- 
turous accounts  written  by  seagoing  men* 

Jupiter  Hammon  (c.  1720-c.  I8OO),  a  would-be  preacher 

6.    Ibid.,  page  2* 
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and  a  self-taught  poet  and  prose  Mrrlter,  inspired  by  the 
evangelical  movement,  attempted  to  accoii^lish  a  social  pur- 
pose in  his  writings.    Critics  do  not  agree  as  to  the  amount 
of  influence  Haramon  eocerted.     It  is  agreed,  however,  that  he 
did  not  believe  slavery  should  be  resisted  by  physical  force. 
Yet  of  his  chief  prose  work,  An  Address  to  the  Negroes  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  Benjamin  Brawley  says:        •  .the  Address 
doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  1799  the 
state  of  New  York  took  formal  action  looking  toward  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  all  slaves  within  her  borders."*^ 
Nevertheless  Hammonds  name  went  into  oblivion  from  which  it 
was  resurrected  by  Oscar  Wegelin  in  1915*    Among  Hammonds  poems 
the  poem  praising  Phillis  Vi/heatley  is  probably  the  most  skill- 
fully executed.    His  first  poem.  An  Evening  Thought,  is  note- 
worthy for  its  crudeness,  religious  fervor,  and  imitative 
style. 

The  martyr,  Crispus  Attucks,  by  many  considered  the 
first  to  die  in  the  Revolutionary  Cause,  left  a  brief  letter 
which  has  now  found  its  way  into  colored  American  literature. 
The  incensed  tone  of  the  letter  clearly  revealed  the  fierce 
resentment  of  Attucks  against  the  domination  of  the  British. 
In  surrendering      his  life  on  March  5»  1770^  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  he  represented  a  large  group  of  colored  fighters  who 
risked  their  lives  in  the  Revolutionary  ffar  for  national 


7.  -^arly  Negro  American  Writers,  page  22. 
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and  racial  freedom,    Vernon  Loggins  pays  tribute  to  the 
colored  patriots  in  these  words:     "A  group,  dPispUs 
Attucks  chief  among  them,  displayed  a  superior  heroism, 
mainly  through  their  own  initiative,  in  the  War  of  the 
•Revolution." 

The  best  and  most  versatile  poet  of  the  eighteenth 
century  group  of  colored  American  writers  was,  of  course, 
the  nationally  and  internationally  famous  Boston  poet, 
Phillis  Wheatley  (c.  17^3-17814.).    Along  with  renown  as 
a  poet  she  won  renown  as  a  letter  writer,  as  brilliant  con- 
versationalist, and  as  patriot*    As  patriot  and  poet,  she 
eulogized  the  chief  of  the  American  forces,  George  Wash- 
ington; as  letter  writer  she  corresponded  with  famous  persons 
In  America  and  abroad;  as  poet  she  experimented  with  many 
literary  types.    Though  she  attempted  to  publish  a  second 
volume,  consisting  of  poems  anti^etters,  only  one  volume. 
Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral  (1773)> 


dedicated  to  her  English  friend,  the  Countess  of  Huntingflon, 
is  seemingly  extant.    Her  sophisticated,  polished,  neo- 
classic  style,  though  similar  to  her  chief  American  con- 
temporaries, is  distinctive  for   its  individuality  and  reli- 
gious coloring.    Though  she  was  to  enjoy  many  honors,  she 
died  tragically  in  17%  after  she  had  written  her  ode,  "Liberty 
y^rd      no B^caxuse  fels  rritfsr  att&jbiod    iiaticjcial  and 

8.    Logging,'  op.  cit:.^  page  9#.:' See:  also  Herbert 
Aptheker » s  The  Negro  in  the  Aiaerican  Revolution. 


and  Peace."    Because  this  writer  attained  national  and  inter- 
national fame,  her  writings  are  more  numerously  represented 
In  this  anthology  than  the  writings  of  the  other  authors* 
That  petitions  from  the  slaves  or  from  the  free 
colored  people  in  the  interest  of  the  slaves  did  arise  during 
this  period  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  should  not 
occasion  surprise  but  rather  should  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  expression  of  a  people  who  from  their  introduction 
Into  slavery  in  America  had  rebelled  at  their  fate*^  These 
petitions  represented  legal  attempts  (  Courts  suits  were  also 
instituted)  to  obtain  a  freedom  which  had  already  been  striven 
for  by  other  means,  including  murder,  conspiracy^®  ,  insur- 
rection, arson,  interracial  alliance.    Belinda  asked  for  a 


9»    Herbert  Aptheker,  The  Hegro  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, page  See  also  Aptheker*  s  The  Negro  in  the  Abo- 
jlitionlst  Movement,  page  ij.7#  M^<^J^  c^Zptf^^^J^'yo 

I  10.     "All  the  manifold  efforts  of  these  five  hundred 

thousand  people — their  court  actions  and  petitions,  their  con- 
spiracies and  uprisings,  their  flight  and  guerrela  warfare, 
their  service  in  the  infant  nation* s  navy  and  army  as  pilots, 
seamen,  soldiers, and  spies — had  as  their  fundamental  moti- 
vation the  achievement  of  equality  and  liberty,  the  full 

i| realization,  in  practice,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
--Aptheker*  3  The  He,^ro  in  the  American  Revolution,  page  i^.2f. 
See  also  Aptheker' s  Slave  Revolts. 
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portion  of  the  estate  of  the  exiled  Sir  Isaac  Royall  which 
estate  she  had  "augmented"  by  her  service.    The  "Slaves  in 
Boston"  and  Lancaster  Hill  and  others  sought  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  and  hence  the  elevation  of  the  group  itself. 
As  an  evidence  of  a  people    struggling  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, these  petitions  become  valuable  social  documents. 

The  racial  identity  of  the  next  writer,  who  was  to 
distinguish  himself  in    American  military  affairs,  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  and  in  American  literature,  was  a  controver- 
sial issue  during  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  has  been 
ever  since.    Alexander  Hamilton^  who  wrote  volumes,  and  of 
whom  volumes  have  been  written,  friend  and  adviser  of  and 
even  ghost  writer  for  George  Washington,  first    Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  chief  contributor  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  one 
of  the  organissers  of  the  New  York  abolition  society,  not  only 
helped  to  shape  the  American  Constitution  but  also  Influenced 
American  history.    Though  he  probably  did  not  identify  him- 
self with  the  colored  group,  he  exhibited  concern  for  the 
group  and  sought  the  elevation  of  this  group.    Prom  the  great 
quantity  of  well-known  published  v/ritlngs  of  this  author 


perhaps  nothing  reveals  the  nobility  of  this  v/riter  better  than 

11 

his  brief  letter  to  John  Jay  in  the  interest  of  colored  sol- 
diers. 

11,     See  the  discussion  of  the  author  of  the  "Essay 
©n  Slavery",  page  7/   In  this  anthology. 
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Between  the  termination  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  the  following  additional  colored 
writers  published  literary  productions;     "Othello",  Olaudah 
lEquiano,  Benjamin  Banneker,  John  Marrant,  Prince  Hall,  Richard 
Allen,  Absalom  Jones,  and  Lemuel  Haynes.    V/hatever  facts  seem- 
ingly  available  concerning  "Othello"  7      the  writer  of  a 
satiric  ,  abusive  essay  on  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  must  be  ob- 
tained  from  a  study  of  his  essay,  "Essay"  (I78S),  which 
appeared  in  two  parts  in  the  American  Museum  in  the  November 
and  December  issues  for  I788,  but  which  were  dated  May  10  and 
May  23,  1788,    This  sophisticated,  forceful  essay  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  social  content* 

Destined  to  become  powerful  antislavery  literature, 
a  work  possessing  both  social  and  historical  valu^,  was  the 
I  graphic  autobiographical  account  of  a  former  slave,  Olaudah 
tquiano,  which  appeared  in  17 89  in  London,  and  which  by  VJ9h 
had  reached  its  eighth  edition*    Equiano  in  his  Interesting 
Harratlve  of  the  Life  of  Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa, 
began  with  his  childhood  in  Africa,  continued  with  his  exper- 
iences in  slavery,  included  numerous  references  to  historical 
jEuid  social  events,  and  ended  with    his  liberation,  antislavery 
activity,  marriage,  and  proposed  solution  for  the  slavery  prob- 
lem.   As  antislavery  propaganda,  the  autobiography  was  used  in 


12.    For  this  editor* s  theory  concerning  the  identity 
of  "Othello",  see  page  ?<  of  this  anthology, -/-'^^ 
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England  by  Granville  Sharpe  in  his  arguments  before  the 
British  Parliament  and  was  later  used  by  antislavery  pro- 
moters in  America* 

John  Marrant,  who  served  on  the  British  side  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  later  returned  to  America  to 
serve  as  a  minister,  published  at  least  three  works,  namely, 
(1)  A  Narrative  of  the  Lord*  3  Wonderful  Dealings  v/ith  £• 
Marrant,  a  Black  •  •  •  Taken  Down  from  His  Ovm  Relation  (Lon- 
don, 1785);   (2)  Journal  of  John  Marrant  (London,  1789);  and 
Sermon  (Boston,  1789),    Among  the  experiences  related  in  the 
narrative  are  his  experiences  with  the  evangelist,  George 
Whitefield,  and  his  experiences  with  American  Indians.  His 
style  though  graphic  appears  to  be  undeveloped. 

The  next  writer,  Benjamin  Banneker  (I73I-I8O6), 
grandson  of  an  African  prince  and  an  Englishwoman,  has  been 
described  by  Vernon  Loggins  as  "astronomer,  almanac-maker, 
mechanician,  surveyor,  botanist,  zoologist,  philosopher,  wit, 
letter-writer,  versifier,  and  above  all  a  man  of  such  admir- 
able character  that  he  is  counted  among  the  best  loved  of 
American  Negroes. "^3    Though  this  native  of  Maryland  was 
ipccorded  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  well-to-do  v/hites, 
nevertheless  in  one  piece,  a  letter  sent  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
with  his  almanac  of  the  year  1792,  he  pleaded  for  the  rights 
9t  the  descendants  of  Africa.    To  this  letter  Jefferson  was 


Tj:  Git.,  page  37. 


moved  to  send  a  gracious  reply,  and  he  and  Banneker  were  to 
become  f:i^ends«    Of  his  other  writings,  most  of  which  wart 
accident ly  destroyed  by  fire  after  his  death,  his  most  sig- 
nificant  work  is  the  political  essay,  "A  Plan  of  Peace-Office 
for  the  United  States, "    which  was  placed  prominently  in  the 
1793  Almanac.    Banneker »s  suggestion  to  establish  a  national 
I Department  of  Peace  to  offset  a  national  Department  of  War 
was  not  to  be  realized  until  the  twentieth  century,  which  in- 
dicated that  Banneker  was  far  in  advance  of  his  times* 

Prince  Hall  ,  of  mixed  ancestry,  uhlike  Hamilton, 
Banneker,  s^d  Phillis  Wheatley,  was  not  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  ranch  education.    Nevertheless,  Hall  contributed 
a  great  service  to  the  group  by  organizing  the  Masonic  lodge 
in  Boston  for  colored  men,  a  charter  being  granted  by  the 
English  Masons  in  1797 •    A  sermon,  A  Charge  (1797)*  which  he 
delivered  before  the  lodge  he  founded,  has  come  down  to  us» 
The  work  is  interesting  for  its  revelation  of  social  conditions 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  author. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  influential  leader  among  the 
colored  people  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
church  founder,  Richard  Allen,  veteran  of  the  American  R§vo- 
Lution,  and  subsequent  bishop  in  his  denomination.  Though 
Bishop  Allen  is  famous  in  church  history    he  published  some 
writings  v/hich  brought  him  literary  fame.  His  autobiography  v/as 
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published  years  after  his  death  and  is  the  source  for  the 
early  facts  concerning  Allen* s  life.    Of  social  interest 
despite  its  crude  style  is  the  controversial  work  prepared 
jointly  by  Allen  and  his  friend,  Absalom  Jones.    The  contro- 
versial work,  A  Uarrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Black 
People  (17914.),  was  a  reply  to  the  abusive  article  of  Matthew 
Carey  who  had  accused  the  colored  people  of  unbecoming  con- 
duct in  the  late  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia 
in  17-92  and  1793 •    The  reply  of  Allen  and  Jones  was  evidently 
effective  as  the  controversy  did  not  continue.    Of  Absalom 
Jones,  who  became  the  first  rector  of  the  St.  Thomas  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Philadelphia,  fewer  facts  are  knov/n.    His  sermon, 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  (I8O8),  mentions  the  activity  of  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  slave-trade. 

Lemuel  Haynes,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  published  sermons,  a  mystery  story,  giid 
other  writings.    Although  he  is  famous  chiefly  as  a  religious 
leader  among  the  white  people,  he  attained  literary  recogni- 
tion, chiefly  with  his  sermon  Universal  Salvation    and  his 
mystery  story  The  Mystery  Developed.  •  .  His  sermon  The  Nature 
and  Xngportance  of  True  Republicanism    is  of  signif icsjice  in 
modem  times  by  its  reference  to  political  principles  and 
its  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  oppressed. 


These  writers  who  have  been  presented  in  this  intro- 
duction showed  a  diversity  of  background,  of  educational 
attainment,  of  literary  interests  and  achievements •  They 
ranged  from  the  slave  to  the  leaders  in  politics  and  religion* 
They  attempted  a  remarkable  variety  of  literary  types,  and 
exhibited  various  degrees  of  ability.    Yet,  despite  a  diversity 
in  general  among  them,  they  manifested  in  common  (1)  a 
religious  interest,  (2)  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  oppressed, 
and  (3)  an  interest  in    literary  expression*    The  selections 
and  pertinent  facts  that  will  follow  should  provide  some 
literature  that  has  never  been  collected  before  in  an  anthology, 
should  present  significant  social,  historical  and  literary 
facts,  and  should  make  possible  an  explanation  of  some  char- 
acteristics of  modem  colored  Americans, 
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BRITON  HAMMON 


About  Briton  Haramon  (?-?),  one  of  the  colored 
colonials  in  America  to  publish  something,  "we  know  nothing 
except  what  we  are  told  in  the  fourteen-page  pRinphlet  ascribed 
to  his  authorship,  A  Narrative  of  the  Unconinion  Sufferings 
and  Surprising  Deliverance  of  Briton  Harmon,  a  Negro,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1760."^    It  is  likely  that  Haraiaon»s 
aspiration  to  authorship  followed  his  reading  in  the  Boston 
newspapers  narrative  accounts  of  sailors  and  sea- going  men. 
In  an  elementary  but  clear  style  Hammon  develops  a  narrative 
that  introduces  one  to  the  dangers  of  sea  travel  in  colonial 
times,  and  to  experiences  among  the  Indians,  Spaniards,  and 
English.    Unconsciously  perhaps  Hammon  in  his  narrative  re- 
vealed a  great  deal  about  himself — his  initiative,  his 
curiosity,  his  resourcefulness,  his  adaptability,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  educational  attainment,  a^iong  other  things.  'She 
lengthy  title  of  the  work,  the  apologetic  beginning,  and  the 
religious  tone  evident  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  provide 
conventional  toucheg.    The  accoimt  is  readable  in  spite  of 
weaknesses  in  composition  form*    As  perhaps  the  first  prose 
work  published  by  a  colored  colonial  in  the  British- American 
colonies,  the  work  is  interesting  for  content  and  form. 


1#    Vernon  Loggins,  The  Negro  Author,  pags  30, 
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A  NARRATIVE  2 


To  the  Reader, 

As  iny  Capacities  and  Condition  of  Life  are  very  low,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  r.iake  these  Remarks  on  the  Suf- 
ferings _!  have  net  with,   or  the  kind  Providence  of  a  good  GOD 
I  for  my  Preservation,   as  one  in  a  higher  Station;  but  shall 
leave  that  to  the  Reader  as  he  goes  along,   and  so  _I  shall  only 
relate  Llatters  of  Fact  as  they  occur  to  ir^  Mind-- 

On  Monday,   2$  Day  of  December,  17k-'7 »  with  the  leave  of 
my  Master,  I  v/ent  from  Marshfield,  with  an  Intention  to  go  a 
Voyage  to  Sea,  and  the  next  Day,  the  26th,  got  to  Plymouth, 
where  I  immediately  ship ' d  myself  on  board  of  a  Sloop,  Capt, 
John  Rowland,  Master,  bound  to  Jamaica  and  the  Bay, --We  sailed 
from  Pl^Tiiouth  in  a  short  Tine,   .   .   After  a  pleasant  journey 

they  encountered  a  storm.,  which  blew  them  upon  a  Teex,2'  l"!"^© 
Captain  v/as  advised,   intreated,   and  beg'd  on,  by  every  person 
on  board,  to  heave  over  but  only  20  Ton  of  the  "/ood,  and  v/e 
should  get  clear,  which  if  he  ka d  done,  might  have  sav'd  his 
Vessel  and  Cargo,  and  not  only  so,  but  his  ov/n  Life,   as  well  as 
the  Lives  of  the  Mate  and  ITine  Hands,  as  I  shall  presently 
relate. 


After  being  upon  this  Reef  two  Da3^s,  the  Captain  order 'd 
the  Boa.t  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  then  ask'd  who  were  willing  to 
tarry  on  board?    The  whole  Gre\i  was  for  going  on  Shore  at  this 
Time,  but  as  the  Boat  would  not  carry  12  Persons  at  once,  and 
to  prevent  any  Uneasiness,  the  Captain,   a  Passenger,   and  one 
Hand  tarry' d  on  board,  v/hile  the  Mate,  with  seven  Hands  besides 
myself,  were  order' d  to  go  on  Shore  in  the  Boat,  which  as  soon 
as  we  had  reached,  one  half  were  to  be  Landed,  and  the  other  f ou  ? 
to  return  to  the  Sloop,  to  fetch  the  Captain  and  the  others 
on  Shore.     The  Captain  order' d  us  to  take  with  us  our  Arms,  Am- 
munition, Provisions  and  Necessaries  for  Cooking,  as  also  a 
Sail  to  make  a  Tent  of,  to  shelter  us  from  the  V/eather;  after 
having  left  the  Sloop  we  stood  tov/ards  the  Shore,  and  being 
within  Tv;o  Leagues  of  the  same,  we  esp'd  a  Number  of  Canoes, 
which  we  at  first  took  to  be  Rocks,  but  soon  found  our  !,!istake, 
for  v;e  perceiv'd  they  moved  tov/ards  us;  v;e  presently  saw  an 


2.    Briton  Hammon,  A  Narrative  of  the  Uncommon  Suffer- 
ings and  Surprising  Deliverance  of  Briton  Hammond  a  Negro  Man 
Boston,  1760).  ""^ 


3.    Editor*  s  comment 


English  Colour  hoisted  in  one  of  the  Canoes,  at  the  Si^ht  of 
which  \Te  were  not  a  little  rejoiced,  but  on  our  advancing  yet 
nearer,  we  found  them,  to  our  very  great  Surpri^.e,  to  be 
Indians  of  which  there  were  Sixty;  being  now  so  near  them  v;e 
could  not  possibly  make  our  Escape;  they  soon  caine  up  with  and 
boarded  us,  took  away  all  our  Arms,  Amr.iunition  and  Provision, 
The  whole  ITumber  of  Canoes  (being  about  Tv/enty,  )  then  made  for 
the  Sloop,  excep-^Two  which  they  left  to  guard  us,  who  order 'd 
us  to  follov/  on  with  them;  the  Eighteen  v/hich  made  for  the 
Sloop,  Y/ent  so  imch  faster  than  we  that  they  got  on  board  above 
Three  Ilours  before  we  came  along  side,   and  had  kill'd  Captain 
Howland,  the  Passenger  and  the  other  hand;  we  cane  to  the  Ls.r- 
board  side  of  the  Sloop,  and  they  order 'd  us  round  to  the  Star- 
board, and  as  v/e  were  passing  round  the  Bow  we  saw  the  whole 
Number  of  Indians,  advancing  forvyard  and  loading  their  Guns, 
upon  v;hich  the  Mate  said,   "my  Lads  we  are  all  dead  Hen,"  and 
kill'd  Three  of  our  hands,  vis.  Reuben  Young  of  Cape-Cod,  Mate; 
Joseph  Little  and  Leimiel  Doty  of  Plymouth,  upon  v/hich  I  im.- 
mediately  jump'd  overboard,   chusing  rather  to  be  drov/ned,  than 
to  be  kill'd  by  those  barbarous  and  inhuman  Savages.     In  three 
or  four  Minutes  after,   I  heard  another  Volley  v;hich  dispatched 
the  other  five,  vig.     John  Nowland,  and  Nathaniel  Rich,  both 
belonging  to  Plymouth,  and  Elkanah  Collymore,  and  James  Webb, 
Strangers,  and  Moses  ITevnnock,  Molatto.     As  soon  as  they  had 
kill'd  the  whole  of  the  People,  one  of  the  Canoes  paddled  after 
me,  and  soon  cai'iie  up  with  me,  hawled  me  into  the  Canoe,  and 
beat  me  most  terribly'-  with  s.  Cutlass,   after  that  they  ty'-d  me 
dovrn,  then  this  Canoe  cane  along  side,  the  Indians  on  board  the 
Sloop  betook  themselves  to  their  Canoes,   then  set  the  Vessel  on 
Fire,  m-aking  a  prodigious  shouting  and  hallowing  like  so  many 
Devils.     As  soon  as  the  Vessel  was  burnt  dovm  to  the  Water's 
edge,  the  Indians  stood  for  the  Shore,  together  v/ith  our  Boat, 
on  board  of  v/hich  they  put  5  hands.    After  v/e  came  to  the  Shore 
they  led  me  to  their  Ilutts,  "where  I  expected  nothing  but  im- 
mediate Death,  and  as  they  spoke  broken  English,  v/ere  often 
telling  me,  while  coming  from  the  Sloop  to  the  Shore,  that  they 
intended  to  roast  me  alive.     But  the  Providence  of  God  order' d 
it  otherways,  for  He  appeared  for  my  Help,  in  this  Mount  of 
Difficulty,  and  they  were  better  to  me  than  my  Pears,   sjQd  soon 
unbound  me,  but  set  a  Guard  over  me  every  Night.     They  kept  me 
with  them  about  five  Weeks,   during  which  Time  they  us'd  me 
pretty  well,  and  gave  me  boil'd  Corn,  which  v/as  what  they  often 
eat  themselves.    The  Way  I  m.ade  my  Escape  from  these  Villains 
was  this;  A  Spanish  Schooner  arriving  there  from  St.  Augu.stine, 
the  Master  of  which,  v/hose  Nam.e  was  Romond,  asked  the  Indians 
to  let  me  gO'  on  board  his  Vessell,  which  being  granted,   and  the 
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Captain      Imov/lng  me  very  well,  weigh' d  Anchor  and  carry' d  me 
off  to  the  Havanna,  and  after  being  there  four  Days  the  Indians 
cam.e  after  me,  and  insisted  on  having  me  again,   as  I  was  their 
Prisoner; — They  made  Application  to  the  Governor,  and  demanded 
me  again  from  him,  in  answer  to  v/hich  the  Governor  told  them, 
that  as  they  had  put  the  v/hole  Crew  to  Death,  they  should  not 
have  me  again,  and  so  paid  them  Ten  Dollars  for  me,  adding, 
that  he  v/ould  not  have  them  kill  any  person  hereafter,  but  take 
as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  of  those  that  should  be  cast 
av/ay,  and  bring  them  to  him,  for  v;hich  he  vrauld  pay  them.  Ten 
Dollars  a-head.    At  the  Havanna  I  lived  v/ith  the  Governor  in 
the  Castle  about  a  Twelve-month,  v/here  I  was  v/o.lking  thro'  the 
Street,   I  met  with  a  Press-Gang  who  imjnediately  prest  me,  and 
put  me  into  Goal,  and  v;ith  a  Number  of  others  I  was  confin'd  ' 
till  next  Morning,  when  we  v;ere  all  brought  out,  and  ask'd  who 
would  go  on  board  the  King's  Ships,  four  of  v/hich  having  been 
lately  built,  v;ere  bound  to  Old-Spain,   and  on  my  refusing  to 
serve  on  board,  they  put  me  in  a  close  Dungeon,  where  I  v/as 
confin'd  Four  Yeo.rs  and  seven  months;  during  which  Time  I  often 
made  applicatior^o  the  Governor,  by  Persons  v/ho  came  to  see  the 
Prisoners,  but  they  never  acquainted  him  with  it,  nor  did  he 
know  all  this  Time  v/hat  becam.e  of  me,  v/hich  v/a.s  the  means  of 
my  being  confin'd  there  so  long.     But  kind  Providence  so  order 'd 
it,  tha-t  after  I  had  been  in  this  f  lace  so  long  as  the  Time  men- 
tion'd  above  the  Captain  of  a  Merchantm.an,  belonging  to  Boston, 
having  sprung  a  Leak  v/as  obliged  to  put  into  the  Havanna  to 
refit,   and  v/hile  he  v/as  at  Dinner  at  Mrs.  Betty  Hov/ard's,  she 
told  the  Captain  of  my  deplorable  Condition,   and  said  she  would 
be  glad,   if  he  could  by  some  mea.ns  03?"  other  relieve  me;  The 
Captain  told  Mrs.  Hov/ard  he  would  use  his  best  Endeavours  for 
my  Relief  and  Enlargem.ent . 

Accordingly,   after  Dinner,   came  to  the  Prison,  sjid  ask'd 
the  Keeper  if  he  might  see  m.e;  upon  his  Request  I  v/as  brought 
out  of  the  Diingeon,   and  after  the  Captain  had  Interrogated  me, 
told  me,  he  would  intercede  with  the  Governor  for  my  Relief  out 
of  that  miserable  Place,  v/hich  he  did,  and  the  next  Day  the 
Governor  sent  an  .Older  to  release  me;  I  lived  with  the  Governor 
about  a  3'-ear  after  I  was  delivered  from  the  Dungeon,  in  v/hich 
Time  I  endeavour 'd  three  Times  to  escape.     I  got  on  board  of 
Captain  Marsh,  an  English  Tv/enty  Gun  Ship,  v/ith  a  Number  of 
others,   and  lay  on  board  conceal' d  that  ITlght;   and.  the  next 
Day  the  Ship  being  under  sail,   I -thought  myself  safe,  ajid  so 
made  my  Appearance  upon  Deck,  but  as  soon  as  we  v/ere  discovered 
the  Capts.in  ordered  the  Boat  out,   and  sent  us  8.11  on  Shore--  I 
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Intreated  the  Captain  to  let  :ne,   in  particular,  tarry  on  board, 
beg^l^^S*  crying  to  hin,  to  cPimniserate  riy  unhappy  Condition, 

and  added,  that  I  had  been  confined  almost  five  T^ears  in  a 
close  XXingeon,  but  the  Captain  \70Uld  not  hearken  to  any  In- 
treaties,  for  fear  of  having  the  Governor's  Displeasure,  and  so 
I  v/as  obliged  to  go  on  Shore, 

After  being  on  Shore  another  Twelvemonth,  I  endeavor' d 
to  make  my  Escape  the  second  Tine,  by  try3-ng  to  get  on  board  of 
a  Sloop  bound  to  Jamaica,  sjid  as  I  was  going  from  the  City  to 
the  Sloop,  v/as  unhappily  taken  by  the  Guard,   and  ordered  back 
to  the  Castle  and  there  confined. — However,  in  a  short  Time  I 
v;as  set  at  Liberty,  and  order 'd  v/ith  a  Number  of  others  to  carry 
the    Bishop  from  the  Castle,   thro'   the  Countr^r,   to  confirm  the 
old  People,  baptize  children,  etc,  for  v/hich  receives  large 
Sum.s  of  Money, --I  was  employ 'd  in  this  Service  a.bout  Seven 
Months;  during  which  Tim.e  I  15-ved  very  well  and  then  returned 
to  the  Castle  ags.in,  where  I  had  my  Liberty  to  ws.lk  about  the 
Cit^-,  and  do  work  for  my  self; — The  Beaver,  an  ICnglish  Man  of 
War  then  lay  in  the  Harbour,  and  having  been  informed  by  some 
of  the  Ship's  Crew  that  she  was  to  sail  in  a  few  Days,   I  had 
nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  seek  sji  Opportunity  hov/  I  should  make 
my  Escape, 

Accordingly  one  Sunday  ITight  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Ship 
y/ith  a  Number  of  the  Barge  Crew  were  in  a  Tavern,  and  Mrs, 
Howard  who  h-^d  before  been  a  Friend  to  me,   interceded  v/ith  the 
Lieutenant  to  carry  me  on  board:  the  Lieutenant  said  he  would 
svlth  all  his  Heart,  and  imraedia.tely  I  went  on  board  in  the 
Barge,     The  next  Day  the  Spaniards  cam.e  8.1ong  side  the  Beaver, 
and  dem.anded  me  again,  v;ith  a  Number  of  others  who  had  ma.de 
bheir  Escape  from  them,  8.nd  got  on  board  the  Ship,  but  just 
before  I  did;  but  the  Captain,  who  was  a  true  Englishman, 
cefus ' d  them,  and  said  he  could  not  answer  it,  to  deliver  up 
my  Englishmen  under  English  colours, --In  a  fev/  Days  we  set  Sail 
Tor  Jamaica,  where  vie  arrived  safe,   after  a.  short  and  pleasant 
Passage, 

After  being  at  Jamaica  a  short  Time  v/e  sail'd  for  London, 
a.s  convoy  to  a  Fleet  of  Merch8.ntmen,  who  all  a.rrived  safe  in  the 
jDowns,  I  was  turned  over  to  another  Ship,  the  Arcenceil,  and 
;here  remained  aboLit  a  Month,     From  this  Ship  I  v/ent  on  board 
:he  Sandv/ich  of  90  Guns;  on  board  the  Sandwich,  I  tarry' d  6 
7eeks,  and  then  was  order' d  on  board  the  Hercules,  Capt,  John 
i^orter,  a  7^  G-un  Ship,  we  sail'd  on  a  Cruize,  and  met  with  a 
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French  81;-  Gun  Ship,  and  had  a  very  smart  Engagement,     In  v;/i/.ch 
about  70  of  our  Hands  v/ere  Kill'd  and  V/ounded,   the  Captain  lost 
his  Leg  in  the  Engagerient,  and  I  was  V/ounded  in  the  Head  by 
a  small  shot.    We  should  have  taken  this  Ship,   if  they  had  not 
cut  away  the  most  of  our  Rigging;  however,  in  about  three  Hours 
after,  a  6ii  Gun  Ship,  came  up  with  and  took  her.  —  I  v;as  dis- 
charged from  the  Hercules  the  12th  Day  of  llaj  1759  (having  been 
on  board  of  that  Ship  3  Months)  on  account  of  my  being  disabled 
in  the  Arm,  and  render' d  incapable  of  service,  after  being 
honourably  paid  the  V/ages  due  me.     I  was  put  into  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  where  I  stay'd  and  soon  recovered,-- I  then  ship'd 
myself  a.  Cook  on  board  Captain  Ma.rtyn,  an  arm'd  Ship  in  the 
King's  Service,     I  vra.s  on  board  this  Ship  almost  Two  Months, 
and  after  being  paid  my  Wages,  v/as  discha.rg's  in  the  Month  of 
October  .--After  my  discharge  from  Captain  Ivlartyn,   I  was  taken 
sick  in  London  of  a  Fever,  and  was  confin'd  about  6  v/eeks, 
where  I  expended  all  my  Money,, and  left  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances; and  unhappy  for  me  I  Imew  nothing  of  my  good  Master's 
being  in  London  at  this  very  difficult  Tii;ie,     After  I  got  well 
of  my  sickness,  I  ship'd  myself  on  board  of  a  large  ship  bound 
to  Guinea,  and  being  in  a  pub lick  House  one  Evening,   I  overheard 
a  Number  of  Persons  talking  about  Rigging  a  Vessel  bound  to 
New-England,  I  ask'd  them  to  v/hat  Part  of  Hew-Sngland  this  Ves- 
sel v/as  bound?  they  told  me,   to  Boston: and  having  ask'd  them 
who  v/as  Commander?  tliej  told  me,  Capt,  V/att;   in  a  few  Minutes 
after  this  the  Mate  of  the  Ship  carae  in,  and  I  ask'd  him  if 
Captain  Watt  did  not  v/ant  a  Cook,  who  told  me  he  did,  and  that 
the  Captain  v/ould  be  in,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  about  half 
an  Hour  the  Captain  caine  in,  and  then  I  sh5.p'd  myself  at  once, 
after  begging  off  from  the  Ship  bound  to  Guinea:  I  work'd  on 
board  Captain  Watt's  Ship  about  Three  Months,  before  I  overheard 
some  Persons  on  boa.rd  mention  the  Name  of  Winslow,  at  the  Name 
of  which  I  was  very  inquisitive,  and  having  ask'd  v/hat  Winslow 
tliej  were  talking  about?    They  told  me  it  was  General  Winslow; 
and  that  he  v/as  one  of  the  Passengers,  I  ask'd  them,  what  General 
Winslow?    For  I  never  knew  my  good  Master,  by  that  Title  before; 
but  after  enquiring  more  particularly  I  found 
and  in  a  fev/  Days  Time  the  Truth  was  joyfully 


it  must  be  Master 
verify' d  by  a. 
me,   that  I  could 
not  speak  to  him  for  some  Time--My  good  Master  v/as  exceeding 
glad  to  see  m.e,  telling  me  th8.t  I  was  like  one  arose  from  the 


liS-PPy  sight  of  his  Person,  which  so  overcame 


Dead,  for  he  thought  I  had  been  Dead  a  great  m.any  Years, 
heard  nothing  of  me  for  alm.ost  Thirteen  Yeai/s, 


having 


1  think  1  have  not  deviated  from  Truth,   in  any  parti- 
cular of  this  my  Narrative,  and  tho'  I  have  omitted  a.  great 
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many  Things,  yet  what  is  wrote  may  suffice  to  convince  the 
Reader,  that  I  have  been  nost  grievously  afflicted,  and  yet 
thro'  the  Divine  Goodness,   as  miraculously  preserved,  and 
delivered  out  of  r^iajiy  Dangers;  of  which  I  desire  to  retain  a 
grateful  Remeribrance,  as  long  as  I  live  in  the  IVorld, 

And  Now,  That  in  the  Providence  of  that  God,  who  delivered 
his  servant  David  out  of  the  Pav;  of  the  Lion  and  out  of  the  Paw 
of  the  Bear,   I  ain  freed  from  a  long  and  dreadful  Captivity, 
among  worse  Savages  tha_Q  they;  and  am  return' d  to  my  ov/n  ITative 
Land,  to  shev/  how  Great  Things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  Lie;  I 
7/ould  call  upon  all  Ken,  and  Sa.y,  0  Magnif  ie  the  Lord  with  Pte, 

and  let  us  Exalt  his  ITame  togetherl  0  that  Men  wou.ld  Praise 

the  Lord  for  liis  Goodness,  and  for  his  V/onderful  Works  to  the 
Children  of  menl 

• 
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PHILLIS  YffiCIATLEY 

Americans  second  womam  poet  to  publish  her  writings, 
Phillis  V/heatley  (c.  17^3-17 81^.),  not  only  became  nationally 
and  internationally  known  during  the  time  in  which  she  lived, 
but  she  has  retained  national  and  international  fame  until  the 
present  day.    Though  she  may  not  be  classified  with  the  major 
American  poets  of  recent  times,  "she  is  prominent  among  those 
minor  authors  of  the  past  who  are  most  often  discussed."^ 
Interest  in  her  has  continued  because  of  her  unusual  exhibition 
of  talent  at  so  early  an  age  and  under  not-too-favorable  cir- 
ciimstances,    "The  facility  and  thoroughness  with  which  she,  a 
slave  transported  from  Africa,  imitated  the  artful  idiom  of 
Alexander  Pope  and  his  meticulous  school  while  she  was  still 
scarcely  more  than  a  child  present  one  of  those  marvels  of 
precocity  which  baffle  psychological  explanation,"^ 

The  simple  facts  of  her  history  include    her  arrival 
in  Boston  in  I76I  on  a  slave ship  and  her  purchase  by  John 

Loggins,  ©£•  £it. ,  page  I6.  (See  also  B.  Braw- 
ley*s  account  of  Phillis  Wheatley  in  either  The  Negro  Genius  or 
Early  Negro  American  Writers;     Louis  Untemeyer' s  account  in 
American  Poetry  from  the  Beginning  to  IVhitman;  and  \U  P*  Trent  »s 
account  in  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature.) 

5.  Ibid. 

6 lb  id . ,  paRe  l8f  r 
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Wheatley,  a  wealthy  tailor  and  merchant  of  Boston,  for  a  maid 
for  his  wife^Mrs.  Susannah  Wheatley;  her  tutoring  by  the 
daughter  of  the  Wheatley  family;  her  publication  in  1770  of 
"An  Elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of  George  Vi/hitef ield, "  which 
brought  Immediate  fame;  her  reception  as  a  communicant  in  the 
Old  South  Church  of  Boston;  her  trip  to  England  to  recover  her 
health;    her  reception  by  the  "patroness  of  V/hitefield  and  of 
all  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  movement,"^    Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, who  received  her  as  an  honored  guest  and  whose  friends 
bestowed  gifts  upon  her,  one  of  which  gifts  being  a  copy  of 
Paradise  Lost,  given  to  her  by  Brook  Watson,  afterwards  Lord 
Mayor  of  London; her  arrangement  for  the  publication    of  her 
volume.  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral  (London, 
1773)5  reception  by  George  Washington  at  army  headquarters 

in  Cambridge, Massachusetts,  in  appreciation  of  the  eulogy 
to  him;  her  marriage  in  1778  to  John  Peters,  a  free  man; 
her  unsuccessful  attempts  to  publish  a  second  volume  of  poems 


6«  Ibid. 

7«     Ibid. ,  page  19*    This  book  is  now  in  the  Library 
of  harvard  College* 

8,     "The  follov/ing  poems  were  written  originally  for 
the  Amusement  of  the  Author,  as  they  were  the  Products  of  her 
leisure  Moments*     She  had,  no  Intention  ever  to  have  published 
them;  nor  would  they  now  have  made  their  Appearance,  but  at 
the  Importunity  of  many  of  her  best,  and  most  generous  Friends; 
to  whom  she  considers  herself,  as  under  the  greatest  Obli- 
gations."— Phillis  Vi/heatley,  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Pre- 
face, page  Iv* 
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with  also  some  letters^;  and  her  death  "on  December  5>  "^l^k-^ 

when  she  was  certainly  not  more  than  thirty-one  years  of  age."^^ 

Besides  a  volume  of  poems,  :jtiillis  V/heatley*s  extant 

works  include  letters  to  a  friend,  Oboia?  Tanner,  and  one  letter 

to  George  V/ashington.    Of  the  style  manifested  in  her  works 

Loggins  has  this  to  say: 

Her  work  is  sophisticated  rather  than  primitive, 
artificial  rather  than  spontaneous,  polished  rather  than 
crude.    With  the  exception  of  certain  specific  passages 
in  which  the  author  identified  herself,  it  contains 
nothing  which  could  mark  it  as  the  v/ork  of  a  memb'^r  of 
the  African  race.     It  is  in  spirit  and  in  execution 
little  different  from  the  sentimental  poems  turned  out, 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  by  numerous  skillful 
versifiers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  knew  well 
the  neoclassical  rules  for  writing  poetry  ^nd  who 
follov/ed  them  with  studied  care 

Even  though  Phillis  Wheatley  strove  for  objectivity,  she 

ri%'rot''--'ih-C.C'SR  revealed  ■•.eroolf  In  •aost  af  hci*  T/i-ltlnga 
nevertheless  revealed  herself  in  most  of  her  writings. 

Loggins  comments:     "Phillis  Wheatley  was  too  honest  to  voil 


9«     "That  she  was  the  author  of  a  body  of  poems 
almost  equal  to  that  which  has  been  published  cannot  be 
doubted."    Also,  "The  advertisement  T  Evening  Post  and 
the  General  Advertiser  (Boston)  for  October  30,  1779] 
stated  that  the  volume  v/ould  run  to  about  three  hundred 
1  pages.     It  has  been  naturally  assumed  that  the  book  was  not 
'printed  because  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  could 
not  be  secured."    — Loggins,  o£.  cit. ,  pages  21,  22. 

10.  Ibid.,  page  20. 

11.  Ibid. ,  page  I6. 
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her  true  personality  in  what  she  wrote.    The  sincerity  of 
childhood  and  the  delicacy  of  young  womanhood,  uniform  in  both 
the  black  race  and  the  white,  are  constantly  reflected,  even 

when  she  is  most  artificial.    Her  gentle  character,  so  often 

i  ,,12 
commented  upon  ,  lies  revealed  in  every  poem  and  letter." 

As  further  tribute  to  this  poetess,  Loggins  says:     "If  she 

had  not  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  New  England  elegists 

laid  of  Pope  and  his  school,  she  might  today  be  considered  one 

of  the  ornaments  In   American  literature  as  well  as  one  of  the 

13 

most  Interesting  curiosities." 

In    "To  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  New-England", 
the  single  blank  verse  poem  of  the  poetess,  she  revealed  her 
love  for  education  and  her  interest  in  a  moral,  religious 
life.     "On  Imagination,"    rated  by  many  critics  as  her  best 
poem,     reveals  the  author's  great  poetic,  imaginative  quality 
in  the  handling  of  an  abstract  subject.    The  few  lines  from 
"To  the  Right  Honorable  William,  Earl  of  Dartmouth"  disclose 

ji 

a  rare  outburst  of  anger  in  the  otherwise  mild  poetess.  Her 
Pftclal  pride  is  exhibited  in  "To  S.  M.,  a  Young  African  Painter 
on  Seeing  His  Works,"    a  poem  written  as  tribute  to  a  gifted 
colored  contemporary.     "Goliath  of  Gath",  a  Biblical  para- 
phrase, is  one  of  the  best  religious  poems  by  this  poet.  Her 
best  classical  treatment  is  "Niobe  in  Distress  for  Her 
Children."    Notice  is  given  to  her  benefactress  in  "A  Farewell 

bo  Ariierii":'.  

12.    Ibid.,  page  25*  13»     Ibid.,  page  29. 


to  America."    Prom  her  eulogy  to  George  V/ashlngton  ,  "His 
Excellency  General  Washington,"    the  line  ,  "Thee,  Urst  in 
place  and  honours,"  was  to  attain  fame  and  undergo  many 
revisions.    Her  ode,  "Liberty  and  Peace,"  likewise  reveals  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  poetess. 

Despite  the  controversy  that  critics  have  engaged  in 
over  Phillis  Wheatley,  despite  the  charge  by  many  critics 
that  Phillis  Vi/heatley  was  chiefly  an  imitator,  Phillis 
Wheatley* s  very  works  reveal  her  originality,  mainly  evident 
in  the  various  subjects  and  literary  types  experimented  with 
and  by  the  religious  tone  given  her  writings. 


14- 

TO  THE  UlTIVSRSITY  OP  CAIffiRIDGS,   IIT  ITEW  ElIGLAND 


Vihlle  an  intrinsic  ardor  prompts  to  write. 
The  muses  promise  to  assist  my  pen; 
'Twas  not  long  since  I  left  my  native  shore 
The  land  of  errors  and  Egyptian  gloom: 
Father  of  mercy,    'v;as  th^r  gracious  hand 
Brought  me  in  safety  from  those  dark  abodes. 

Students,  to  you  'tis  giv*n  to  scan  the  heights 
Above,  to  traverse  the  ethereal  space. 
And  mark  the  system.s  of  revolving  worlds. 
Still  more,  ye  sons  of  science,  ye  receive 
The  blissful  news  by  messengers  from  heav'n 
How  Jesus '  blood  for  your  redemption  flov/s# 
See  Him  with  hands  outstretched  upon  the  cross; 
Immense  compassion  in  His  bosom  glov/s; 
He  hears  revilers,  nor  resents  their  scorn; 
V/hat  matchless  mercy  in  the  Son  of  God  I 
V/hen  the  whole  human  race  by  sin  had  fall'n, 
Ee  deign' d  to  die  that  they  might  rise  again. 
And  share  with  Him  in  the  sublimest  skies. 
Life  without  death,  and  glory  without  end. 

Improve  your  privileges  while  they  stay. 
Ye  pupils,  and  each  hour  redeem.,  that  bears 
Or  good  or  bad  report  of  you  to  heav'n. 
Let  sin,  that  baneful  evil  to  the  soul. 
By  you  be  shunned,  nor  once  remit  your  guard; 
Suppress  the  deadly  serpent  in  its  egg. 
Ye  blooming  plants  of  human  race  divine. 
An  Ethiop  tells  you  'tis  your  greatest  foe; 
Its  transient  sweetness  turns  to  endless  pain. 
And  in  ii-jimense  perdition  sinl^is  the  soul. 


lij-    Phillis  Wlieatley(Phillis  Peters),  Poems  and 


Letters,  First  Collected  Edition,  Edited  by  Chas.  PredT^eart- 
man  ,  With  An  Appreciation  by  Arthur  A.  Schomburg,  page  33. 
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OH  DHAGINATION 

Thy  various  works,  imperial  queen,  we  see; 
How  bright  their  forms I  how  decked  with  porap  by  thee I 
Thy  wond'rous  acts  in  beauteous  order  stand. 
And  all  attest  how  potent  is  thine  hand» 

Prom  Helicon's  refulgent  heights  attend. 
Ye  sacred  choir,  and  my  attempts  befriend: 
To  tell  her  glories  with  a  faithful  tongue. 
Ye  blooming  graces,  triumph  in  ray  song. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  roving  Fancy  flies. 
Till  some  loved  object  strikes  her  wand » ring  eyes. 
Whose  silken  fetters  all  the  senses  bind. 
And  soft  captivity  involves  the  mind. 

Imagination^  who  can  sing  thy  force? 
Or  who  describe  the  swiftness  of  thy  course? 
Soaring  through  air  to  find  the  bright  abode, 
Th*  enqpyreal  palace  of  the  thundering  God, 
We  on  thy  pinions  can  surpass  the  wind. 
And  leave  the  rolling  universe  behind: 
Prom  star  to  star  the  mental  optics  rove. 
Measure  the  skies,  and  range  the  realms  above. 
There  in  one  view  we  grasp  the  mighty  whole. 
Or  with  new  worlds  amaze  the  unbounded  soul. 

Though  Winter  frowns,  to  Fancy's  raptured  eyes 
The  fields  may  flourish,  and  gay  scenes  arise; 
The  frozen  deeps  may  burst  their  iron  bands. 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  the  sands. 
Pair  Flora  may  resume  her  fragrant  reign. 
And  with  her  flow'ry  ricrhes  deck  the  plain; 
Sylvanus  may  diffuse  his  honours  roimd. 
And  all  the  forests  may  with  leaves  be  crowned; 
Show'rs  may  descend,  and  dev/s  their  gems  disclose. 
And  nectar  sparkle  on  the  blooming  rose. 

Such  is  thy  power,  nor  are  thine  orders  vain, 
0  thou,  the  leader  of  the  mental  train; 
In    full  perfection  all  thy  works  are  wrought. 
And  thine  the  sceptre  o'er  the  realms  of  thought; 
Before  thy  throne  the  subject-passions  bow, 

.15«  B.  G.  Brawley,  Early  Negro  American  Writers, 
pages  I1.2-4.3. 

Of  subject-passions  sovereign  ruler  Titou; 

At  thy  command  joy  rushes  on  the  heart. 

And  through  the  glov/ing  veins  the  spirits  dart* 


Fancy  might  now  her  silken  pinions  try 
To  rise  from  earth,  and  sweep  the  expanse  on  high; 
Prom  Tithon's  bed  now  might  Aurora  rise. 
Her  cheeks  all  glowing  v/ith  celestial  dyes, 
V/hlle  a  pure  stream  of    light  o'erflov/s  the  skies. 
The  monarch  of  the  day  1  might  behold, 
And  all  the  mountains  tipt  with  radiant  gold. 
But  I  reluctant  leave  the  pleasing  views. 
Which  Fancy  dresses  to  delight  the  Muse; 
V/inter  austere  forbids  me  to  aspire. 
And  northern  tempests  damp  the  rising  fire; 
They  chill  the  tides  of  Fancy's  flowing  sea. 
Cease  then,  my  son,  cease  then  th*unequal  lay. 
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LUTES  FROM 

TO  TH3  RIGHT  HONORABLE  vVILLIAM,  EARL  OF  DARTMOUTH 


Should  you,  my  lord,  while  you  peruse  ray  song, 
V/onder  from  whence  my  love  of  Freedom  sprung, 
wlience  flow  these  wishes  for  the  coinmon  good. 
By  feeling  hearts  alone  best  understood, 
I,  young  in  life,  by  seeming  cruel  fate 
\7as  snatched  from  Afric's  f3.ncied  happy  seat: 
iThat  pangs  excruciating  must  molest, 
V/hat  sorrows  labor  in  my  parent's  breasti 
Steeled  was  that  soul,   and  by  no  misery  moved, 
Ths.t  from  a  father  seized  his  babe  beloved: 
Such,   such  my  case.    And  can  I  then  but  pray 
Others  may  never  feel  tyrannic  sway? 


16.     Ibid.  J  page  i^O. 
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TO  S.  M.,  A  YOUITG  AFRICAN  PAINTER  OIT  SEEING  HIS  V/ORKS 


To  show  the  lab'ring  bosom's  deep  intent. 
And  thought  in  living  characters  to  paint, 
V/hen  first  thy  pencil  did  those  beauties  give. 
And  breathing  figures  learnt  fron  thee  to  live. 
How  did  those  prospects  give  my  soul  delight, 
A  new  creation  rushing  on  my  sight. 
Still,  won'drous  youthi  each  noble  path  pursue. 
On  deathless  glories  fix  thine  ardent  view: 
Still  may  the  painter's  and  the  poet's  fire 
To  aid  thy  pencil,  and  thy  verse  conspirel 
And  may  the  charm  of  each  seraphic  theme 
Conduct  thy  footsteps  to  iminortal  famei 
High  to  the  blissful  wonders  of  the  skies 
Elate  thy  soul,  and  raise  thy  v/ish-ful  eyes. 
Thrice  happy,  when  exalted  to  survey 
That  splendid  city,  crown' d  with  endless  day, 
'.•.'hose  twice  six  gates  on  radiant  hinges  ring: 
Celestial  Salem  bloom.s  in  endless  spring. 

Calm  and  serene  thy  moments  glide  along. 
And  may  the  muse  inspire  each  future  songi 
Still,  with  the  sweets  of  contem.plation  bless 'd 
May  peace  v;ith  balmy  v/ings  your  soul  invest  I 
But  when  these  shades  of  time  are  chas'd  awa^r. 
And  darkness  ends  in  everlasting  day. 
On  what  seraphic  pinions  shall  we  m.ove. 
And  viev/  the  landscapes  in  the  realms  above? 
There  sheill  thy  tongue  in  heav'nly  murmurs  flow. 
And  there  m.y  muse  with  heav'nly  transport  glow: 
No  more  to  tell  of  Damon ' s  tender  sighs. 
Or  rising  radiance  of  Avr  ora' s  eyes. 
For  nobler  themes  demsind  a  nobler  strain. 
And  purer  lojiguage  on  th' ethereal  plain. 
Cease,  gentle  masei  the  solemn  gloom  of  night 
Now  seals  the  fair  creation  from  my  sight. 


ly.Phlllls  Wheatley,  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Pftges 
11^.      S.  M»  stands  for  Scipio  Moorhead* 


GOLIATH  OF  OATH 


I  Sar.iu.el,  Chapter  XVII 


Ye  martial  pov/'rs,  and  all  ye  tuneftil  nine. 
Inspire  my  song,  ajid  aid  my  high  design. 
The  dreadful  scenes  and  toils  of  war  I  v;rite. 
The  ardent  warriors,  sjnd  the  fields  of  fight: 
T^ou  best  remember,  and  you  best  can  sing 
The  g.ct  of  heroes  to  the  vocal  string: 
Resume  the  la-ys  with  which  your  sacred  lyre. 
Did  then  the  poet  and  the  sage  inspire. 

Uov;  front  to  front  the  arr.iies  were  displayed. 
Here  Israel  rejag'd,  and  there  the  foes  array' d; 
The  hosts  on  two  opposing  mountains  stood. 
Thick  as  the  foliage  of  the  waving  wood; 
Betv/een  them  an  extensive  valley  lay. 
O'er  which  the  gleajning  armour  pourM  the  day, 
Vi/lien  from  the  camp  of  the  Philistine  foes. 
Dreadful  to  view,  a  mighty  warrior  rose; 
In  the  dire  deeds  of  bleeding  battle  skill 'd. 
The  monster  stalks  the  terror  of  the  field. 
Prom  G-ath  he  sprung,   G-oliath  was  his  name. 
Of  fierce  deportment,  and  gigantic  frame: 
A  brazen  helmet  on  his  head  was  plac'd 
A  coat  of  mail  his  form  terrific  grac'd. 
The  greaves  his  legs,  the  targe  his  shoulders  prest 
Dreadful  in  arms  high-tow' ring  o'er  the  rest 
A  spear  he  proudly  wav'd,  whose  iron  head. 
Strange  to  relate,   six  hundred  shekels  weigh' d; 
He  strode  along  and  shook  the  ample  field, 
■wh.ile  Phoebus  blaz'd  refulgent  on  his  shield: 
Through  Jacob ' s  race  a  chilling  horror  ran, 
Ylhen  thus  the  huge,   enormous  chief  began: 

"Say,  what  the  cause  that  in  this  proud  array 
"You  set  your  battle  in  the  face  of  day? 
"One  hero  find  in  all  your  vaunting  train, 
"Then  see  vfho  loses,  and  who  wins  the  plain: 
For  he  v.-ho  wins,  in  triumph  may  demand 
"Perpetual  service  from  the  vanquish' d  land: 
"Your  armies  I  defy,  your  force  despise, 
"By  far  inferior  in  Philistia' s  eyes: 


18.    rbld»,  pages  3 1-14-2 • 
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"Produce  a  man,  and  let  us  try  the  fight, 
"Decide  the  contest,   and  the  victor's  right," 


Thus  challeng'd  he;  all  Israel  stood  aiaaz'd. 
And  ev'ry  chief  in  consternation  gaz'd; 
^"^^  J^esse '  3  son  in  youthful  bloom  appears. 
And  warlike  courage  far  beyond  his  years: 
He  left  the  folds,  he  left  the  flow'ry  meads. 
And  soft  recesses  of  the  sylvan  shades* 
Now  Israel '  s  monarch,   p^nd  his  troops  arise. 
With  peals  of  shouts  ascenfling  to  the  skies; 
In  El ah' s  vale  the  scene  of  combat  lies. 

VJhen  the  fair  morning  blush' d  with  orient  red, 
V/liat  Dcvid'  s  sire  enjoin' d  the  son  obey'd, 
/md  swift  of  foot  towards  the  trench  he  came, 
Vvhere  glowed  each  bosom  v/ith  the  martial  flame. 
He  leaves  his  carria.ge  to  another's  care. 
And  runs  to  greet  his  brethren  of  the  war. 
V/hile  yet  the^r  spake  the  giant- chief  s.rose. 
Repeats  the  challenge,   and  insults  his  foes: 
Struck  Y/ith  the  sound,   and  trembling  at  the  view. 
Affrighted  Israel  from  its  post  withdrew. 
"Observe  ye  this  tremendous  foe,  tlaej  cry'd, 
"V/ho  in  proud  vaunts  our  arm.ies  hath  def3/''d; 
"\Tnoever  lays  him  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
"Freedom  in  Israel  for  his  house  shall  gain: 
"And  on  him  v/ealth  unknovni  the  king  will  pour, 
"And  give  his  royal  daughter  for  his  dow'r." 

Then  Jesse '  s  youngest  hope:     "My  brethren,  sa.y 
"What  shall  be  done  for  him  who  takes  av/ay 
"Reproach  from  Jacob, who  destroys  the  chief, 
"And  puts  a  period  to  his  country's  grief? 
"He  vaunts  the  honours  of  his  arms  abroad, 
"And  scorns  the  armies  of  the  living  God," 


Thus  spoke  the  youth,  th' attentive  people  ey'd 
The  wond'rous  hero,  and  again  reply' d: 
"Such  the  rev/ards  our  mona.rch  will  bestow, 
"On  him  who  conquers,  and  destroys  his  foe;" 


Eliab  heard,   and  kindled  into  ire 
To  hear  his  shepherd  brother  thus  inquire. 
And  thus  begun:     "Vi/hat  errand  brought  thee?  say 
"Yi/ho  keeps  thy  flock?  or  does  it  go  astray? 


e  ( 


"I  knov;  the  base  ambition  of  thine  heart, 
"But  back  in  safety  from  the  field  depart," 


Eliab  thus  to  Jesse ' s  youngest  heir. 
Express 'd  his  \7rath  in  accents  most  severe. 
Waen  to  his  brother  nildly  he  reply' d, 
"IVhat  have  I  done?  or  v/ha.t  the  cause  to  chide?" 

The  v/ords  v/ere  told  before  the  king,  v;ho  sent 
For  the  young  hero  to  his  royal  tent: 
Before  the  nonarch,  dauntless,  he  began, 
"For  this  Philistine  fail  no  heart  of  man: 
"I'll  take  the  vale,   and  v/ith  the  giant  fight: 
"I  dread  not  all  his  boo.sts,  nor  all  his  might," 
IVhen  thus  the  king:     "Dar'st  thou  a  stripling  go, 
"And  venture  combat  with  so  great  a  foe? 
"\i/lio  all  his  days  has  been  inur'd  to  fight, 
"And  made  its  deeds  his  study  and  delight: 
"Battles  and  bloodshed  brought  the  monster  forth, 
"And  clouds  and  v/hirlwinds  usher' d  in  his  birth  ," 
"jTien  David  thus:     "I  kept  the  fleecy  care, 
"And  out  there  rush'd  a  lion  and  a  bear; 
"A  tender  lamb  the  hungr^r  lion  took, 
"And  with  no  other  v/eapon  than  my  crook 
"Bold  I  pursu'd,  and  chas'd  him  o'er  the  field, 
"The  prey  deliver' d,  and  the  felon  kill'd: 
"As  thus  the  lion  and  the  bear  I  slew, 
"So  shall  Goliath  fall,   and  all  his  crew: 
"The  God,  v;ho  s-.v'd  me  from  these  beasts  of  prey, 
"By  me  this  monster  in  the  dust  shall  lay," 
So  David  spoke:  The  wond'r5.ng  king  reply' d: 
"Go  thou  with  heav'n  and  victory  on  thy  side; 
"This  coat  of  m.ail,  this  s\7ord  gird  on, " .  he  said. 
And  plac'd  a  mighty  helmet  on  his  head: 
The  coat,  the  sv/ord,  the  helm  he  laid  aside, 
I'Tor  chose  to  venture  v/ith  those  arms  untry'd. 
Then  took  his  staff,  and  to  the  neighb'ring  brook 
Instant  he  ran,  sjid  thence  five  pebliles  took. 
Mean  time  descended  to  Philist ia' s  son 
A  radiant  cherub,  and  he  thus  begun: 
"Goliath,  v/ell  thou  Imow' st  thou  hast  defy'd 
"Yon  Hebrew  armies,  and  their  God  deny'd: 
"Rebellious  v/retchl  Audacious  wormi  forbear, 
ITor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  their  God  too  far: 
"Them,  who  v/ith  his  Omnipotence  contend, 
"Ho  eye  shall  pity,  and  no  arm  defend: 
"Proud  as  thou  art,   in  short  liv'd  glorj  great. 
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"I  corae  to  tell  thee  thine  appro o.ching  fate. 

"Regard  my  v/ords.     The  judge  of  all  the  gods, 

"Beneath  whose  steps  the  tor/' ring  nountain  nods, 

"Will  give  thine  armies  to  the  savage  brood, 

"That  cut  the  liquid  air  or  range  the  wood, 

"Thee  too  a  v/ell-ain'd  pebble  shall  destroy, 

"And  thou  sha.lt  perish  by  a  beardless  boy: 

"Such  is  the  manda.te  from  the  realr.is  above, 

"And  should  I  try  the  vengeojice  to  remove, 

"Myself  a  rebel  to  my  king  would  prove, 

"Goliath  say,   shall  grace  to  him  be  shovm, 

"Vvh.0  dares  heav'ns  monarch,   and  insults  his  throne?" 

"Your  v/ords  are  lost  on  me,"  the  giant  cries, 
YJhlle  fear  and  wrath  contended  in  his  eyes, 
Y'lhen  thus  the  messenger  from,  heav'n  replies: 
"Provoke  no  more  Jehovah' s  awful  hand 
"To  hurl  its  vengeojace  on  thy  guilty  land: 
"H'~'e  grasps  the  thunder,  a.nd  he  wings  the  storm., 
"Servants  their  sovereign's  orders  to  perform." 


The  angel  spoke,  3.nd  turn'd  his  eyes  away. 
Adding  new  radiance  to  the  rising  dayo 

How  David  com.es.     The  fatal  stones  demand 
His  left,  the  staff  engag'd  his  better  hand: 
The  giant  mov'd,  and  from  his  tov.^'ring  height 
Siirvey'd  the  stripling,  and  disdain' d  the  fight. 
And  thus  began:     "Am  I  a  dog  with  thee? 
"BT'ring'st  thou  no  armour,  but  a  staff  to  me? 
"The  gods  on  thee  their  vollied  curses  pour, 
"And  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  th^r  flesh  devour," 

David  undaunted  thus,     "Thy  spear  and  shield 
"Shall  no  protection  to  thy  body  yield; 
"Jehovah' s  name  no  other  arm^s  I  bear, 
"I  ask  no  other  in  this  glorious  war, 
"To-day  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  me  v/ill  give 
"Vict'ry,  to-day  thy  doom  thou  shalt  receive; 
"The  fate  you  threaten  shall  your  oxm  become, 
"And  beasts  shall  be  your  anim.ated  tom-b, 
"That  all  the  earth' s  inhabitants  m.ay  know 
"That  there's  a  G-od,  v/ho  governs  all  below: 
"This  great  assem.bly  too  shall  witness  stand, 
"That  needs  nor  sword,  nor  spear,  th' Almighty ' s  hand: 
"The  battle  his,  the  conquest  he  bestows, 
"And  to  our  pow'r  consigns  our  hated  foes," 

Tims  David  spoke;  G-oliath  heard  and  cam.e 
To  m.eet  the  hero  in  the  field  of  fame. 
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Ah!  fatal  meeting  to  thy  troops  and  thee, 
But  thou  v/ast  deaf  to  the  divine  decree: 
Young  David  meets  thee,  meets  thee  not  in  vain; 
'Tis  thine  to  perish  on  th' ensanguin' d  plain. 


And  now  the  youth  the  forceful  pebble  flung, 
Fhilistia  trembled  as  it  v^hizz'd  along: 
In  his  dread  forehead,  v;here  the  helmet  ends. 
Just  o'er  the  brov/s  the  well-aim' d  stone  descends. 
It  pierc'd  the  slcull,  o.nd  shatter' d  all  the  brain. 
Prone  on  his  face  he  tumbled  to  the  plain: 
Goliath' s  fall  no  smaller  terror  yields 
Than  riving  thimders  in  aerial  fields: 
The  soul  still  ling 'red  in  its  lov'd  abode. 
Till  conq'ring  David  o'er  the  giant  strode: 
Goliath' s  sv/ord  then  laid  its  master  dead. 
And  from  the  body  hew'd  the  ghastly  head; 
The  blood  in  gushing  torrents  drench' d  the  plains. 
The  so.ul  fotind  passage  through  the  spouting  veins. 

And  nov/  aloud  the  illustrious  victor  said, 
"'iVhere  a.re  your  boastings  nov/  your  chaj.iijion' s  dead?" 
Scarce  had  he  spoke  ?/hen    the  Philistines  fled: 
But  fled  in  vain;  the  conqu'ror  s'Tift  pursu'd: 
Vihat  scenes  of  slaughterl  and  v/hat  seas  of  bloodl 
There  Saul  th3-  thousajids  grasp 'd  th' impurpled  sand 
In  pangs  of  death  the  conquest  of  thine  hand; 
And  David  there  were  thy  ten  thousands  laid: 
Th^is  Israel' s  damsels  musically  play'd, 

ll'B'&v  Gath  and  Bkron  many  an  hero  lay. 
Breath' d  out  their  souls,   and  curs'd  the  light  of  da. 
Their  fury  quench' d  by  death,  no  longer  burns. 
And  David  with  Goliath' s  hea.d  returns. 
To  Salem  brouight,  but  in  his  tent  he  plac'd 
The  load  of  armour  which  the  giant  grac'd. 
His  monarch  saw  him  coming  from  the  war. 
And  thus  dem^anded  of  the  son  of  ITer: 
"Say,  who  is  this  am.azing  youth?"  he  cry'd, 
\i,hen  thus  the  leader  of  the  host  reply' d: 
"As  lives  thy  soul  I  know  not  whence  he  sprung, 
**So  great  in  prowess  though  in  years  so  young:" 
"Inquire  whose  son  is  he,"  the  SovVeign  SD.id, 
"Before  whose  conq'ring  arm  Philistia  fled," 
Before  the  king  behold  the  stripling  stand, 
Goliath' s  head  depending  from  his  hajid: 
To  him-  the  king:     "Say  of  what  m.artial  line 


"Art  thou,  young  hero,  and  v/lia.t  sire  v;as  thine? 
He  hLimbly  thus:     "The  son  of  Jesse  I: 
"I  came  the  glories  of  the  field  to  try, 
"Small  is  my  tribe,  but  valiant  in  the  fight; 
"Small  is  my  cltj,  but  thy  royal  right," 
"Then  take  the  promis'd  gifts,"  the  monarch  cry 
Conferring  riches  and  the  roya.l  bride: 
"Knit  to  my  soul  for  ever  thou  rem.ain 
"V/ith  me,  nor  quit  my  regal  roof  again." 
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Apollo's  v/rath  to  men  the  dreadful  spring 
or  ills  innun'rous,  tuneful  goddess,  sinri 
Thou  who  dld'st  first  th' ideal  pencil  give. 
And  taught 'st  the  painter  in  his  v/orks  to  live. 
Inspire  v;ith  glov/ing  energy  of  thought, 
\7hat  Wilson  painted,  sjid  what  Ovid  v/rote, 
Musei  lend  thy  aid,  nor  let  me  sue  in  vain, 
Tho'  last  and  meanest  of  the  rhjnning  trainl 
0  guide  my  pen  in  lofty  strains  to  show 
The  Phrygian  queen,   all  beautiful  in  woe. 

'Twas  where  Hoeonia  spreads  her  wide  domain 
ITiobe  dwelt,   8.nd  held  her  potent  reign: 
See  in  her  hand  the  regal  sceptre  shine. 
The  v/ealthy  heir  of  Tantalus  divine. 
Pie  most  distinguish' d  by  Dodonean  Jove, 
To  approach  the  tables  of  the  gods  above: 
Her  grandsire  Atlas, who  v;ith  mighty  pains 
Th' ethereal  axis  "on  his  neck  susts.ins: 
Her  other  grandsire  on  the  throne  on  high 
Rolls  the  loud-pealing  thunder  tiiro'  the  sky. 

Her  spouse,  Amphion,  v;ho  from  Jove  too  springs. 
Divinely  taught  to  sweep  the  sounding  strings. 

Seven  sprightly''  sons  the  royal  bed  adorn. 
Seven  daughters  beauteous  as  the  op'ning  morn. 
As  when  Aurora  fills  the  ravish' d  sight. 
And  decks  the  orient  realm.s  with  rosy  light 
Prom,  their  bright  eyes  the  living  splendors  play, 
Hor  can  beholders  bear  the  flashing  ra.y, 

YJherever,  Niobe,  thou  turn'st  thine  eyes, 
IJev/  beauties  kindle,   and  new  joys  arisej 
But  thou  had'st  far  the  happier  m.other  prov'd. 
If  this  fair  offspring  had  been  less  belov'd: 
?/liat  if  their  charm.s  exceed  Aurora' s  teint, 
ITo  words  could  tell  them,  and  no  pencil  paint. 
Thy  love  too  vehement  hastens  to  destroy 
Each  blooming  m.aid,  and  each  celestial  boy. 

How  Manto  com.es,  endu' d  with  mighty  skill. 
The  past  to  explore,   the  future  to  reveal. 
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Thro'  Thebes'  wide  streets  Tiresia'  s  daughter  caine. 
Divine  Latona'  s  mandate  to  proclaiiri: 
The  Theban  maids  to  hear  the  orders  ran. 
Mien  thus  Moeonia's  prophetess  began: 

"G-o,  Thebans I  great  Latona's  will  obey, 
"And  pious  tribute  at  her  altars  pay: 
"With  rights  divine,  the  goddess  be  inplor'd, 
"IJor  be  her  sacred  offspring  unador'd," 
Thus  I.Ianto  spoke.     The  Theban  maids  obey. 
And  pious  tribute  to  the  goddess  pay. 
The  rich  perfumes  ascend  in  v/aving  spires. 
And  altars  blaze  with  consecrated  fires; 
The  fair  assembly  moves  with  graceful  air. 
And  leaves  of  laurel  bind  the  flov/ing  hair, 

I-Tiobe  comes  v/ith  all  her  royal  race, 
V/ith  charms  uimumber'd,   and  superior  grace: 
Her  Phry^gian  garments  of  delightful  hue. 
Inwove  v/ith  gold,  refulgent  to  the  view. 
Beyond  description  beautiful  she  moves 
Like  heav'nly  Venus,   'midst  her  sm.iles  and  loves: 
She  viev;s  around  the  supplicating  train. 
And  shakes  her  graceful  head  with  stern  disdain. 
Proudly  she  turns  around  her  lofty  eyes. 
And  thus  reviles  celestial  deities: 
"V/hat  madness  drives  the  Theban  ladies  fair 
"To  give  their  incense  to  surrounding  air? 
"Say  why  this  nev/  sprung  deit37-  preferr'd? 
"V/liy  vainly  fa.ncy  your  petitions  heard? 
"Or  say  why  Coeus '  offspring  is  obey'd, 
"ViiTiile  to  my  goddesship  no  tribute's  paid? 
"For  me  no  altars  blaze  ¥;ith  living  fires, 
"I'To  bullock  bleeds,  no  f ra.nkincense  transpires, 
"Tho'  Cadmus'  palace,  not  unknown  to  fam.e, 
"And  Phrygian  nations,  all  revere  my  name. 
"uVhere'er  I  turn  my  eyes  vast  wealth  I  find 
"Lo!  here  an  em.press  with  a  goddess  join'd, 
"vrnat,   shall  a  Titaness  be  deify 'd, 
"To  whom  the  spacious  earth  a  couch  deny'd? 
"ITor  heav'n,  nor  earth,  nor  sea  receiv'd  your  queen, 
"Till  pitying  Delos  took  the  wand'rer  in. 
"Round  me  what  a  large  progeny  is  spreo.d! 
"No  frovms  of  fortune  has  ray  soul  to  dread, 
"ViTiat  if  indignant  she  decrease  my  train 
"More  than  Latona' s  number  will  remain? 
"Then  hence,  ye  Theban  dames,  hence  haste  av;a.y, 
"ITor  longer  off 'rings  to  Latona  pay? 
"Regard  the  orders  of  Amphion' s  spouse, 
"And  take  the  leaves  of  laurel  from  your  brows." 


Wiobe  spoke.    The  Theban  maids  obeyed. 

Their  brows  unbound,  and  left  the  rights  unpaid. 

The  angry  goddess  heard,  then  silence  broke 
On  Cynthus'  suimnit,  and  indignant  spoke; 
"Phoebus I  behold,  thy  mother  in  disgrace, 
"Vi/ho  to  no  goddess  yields  the  prior  place 
"Except  to  Juno  *  s  self,  who  reigns  above, 
"The  spouse  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove. 
"Niobe  spming  from  Tantftlus  inspires 
"Each  Theban  bosom  with  rebellious  fires; 
"No  reason  her  imperious  temper  quells, 
"But  ail  her  father  in  her  tongue  rebels; 
"?/rap  her  ov^i  sons  for  her  blaspheming  breath, 
"Apollo I  vrrap  them  in  the  shades  of  death." 
Latona  ceas'd,  and  ardent  thus  replies. 
The  God,  whose  glory  decks  th» expanded  skies. 

"Cease  thy  complaints,  mine  be  the  task  assigned 
"To  punish  pride,  and  scourge  the  rebel  mind." 
This  Phoebe  join'd. — They  wing  their  instant  flight; 
Thebes  trembled  as  th» immortal  powers  alight. 

With  clouds  incompass*d  glorious  Phoebus  stands; 
The  feathered  vengeance  quivering  in  his  hands. 

Near  Cadmus*  walls  a  plain  extended  lay, 
Vi/here  Thebes*  young  princes  passed  in  sport  the  day: 
There  the  bold  coursers  boimded  o*er  the  plains. 
While  their  great  masters  held  the  golden  reins. 
Ismenus  first  the  racing  pastime  led. 
And  rul*d  the  fury  of  his  flying  steed. 
"Ah  me,"  he  sudden  cries,  with  shrieking  breath. 
While  in  his  breast  he  feels  the  shaft  of  death; 
He  drops  the  bridle  on  his  courser's  mane. 
Before  his  eyes  in  shadows  swims  the  plain. 
He,  the  first-bom  of  great  Amphion's  bed. 
Was  struck  the  first,  first  mingled  with  the  dead. 

Then  didst  thou,  Sipylus,  the  language  hear 
Of  fate  portentous  whistling  in  the  air: 
As  when  th»  impending  storm  the  sailor  sees 
He  spreads  his  canvas  to  the  favoring  breeze. 
So  to  thine  horse  thou  gav*st  the  golden  reins, 
Gav*st  him  to  rush  impetuous  o*er  the  plains: 
But  ahl  a  fatal  shaft  from  Phoebus*  hand 
Smites  through  thy  neck,  and  sinks  thee  on  the  sand. 


Two  other  brothers  were  at  wrestling  found. 


» 


And  in  their  pastime  claspt  each  other  round: 

A  shaft  that  instant  from  Apollo* s  hand 

Transf ixt  them  both,  and  stretcht  them  on  the  sand: 

Together  they  their  cruel  fate  bemoaned. 

Together  languished,  and  together  groaned; 

Together  too  th' unbodied  spirits  fled. 

And  sought  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Alphenor  saw,  and  trembling  at  the  view. 
Beat  his  torn  breast,  that  changed  its  snowy  hue* 
He  flies  to  raise  them  in  a  kind  embrace; 
A  brother's  fondness  triumphs  in  his  face: 
Alphenor  fails  in  this  fraternal  deed, 
A  dart  dispatch'd  him  (so  the  fates  decreed:) 
Soon  as  the  arrow  left  the  deadly  wound. 
His  issuing  entrails  smoaJ£*d  upon  tne  ground. 

What  woes  on  blooming  Damasichon  wait  I 
His  sighs  portend  his  near  impending  fate: 
Just  where  the  well-made  leg  begins  to  be. 
And  the  soft  sinews  form  the  supple  knee. 
The  youth  fore  wounded  by  the  Delian  god 
Attempts  t* extract  the  crime- avenging  rod. 
But,  whilst  he  strives  the  will  of  fate  t* avert. 
Divine  Apollo  sends  a  second  dart; 

Swift  thro*  his  throat  the  feather »d  mischief  flies. 
Bereft  of  sense,  he  drops  his  head,  and  dies* 

Young  Illoneus,  the  last,  directs  his  pray*r. 
And  criesT  "My  life,  ye  gods  celestial  spare*" 
Apollo  heard,  and  pity  touched  his  heart. 
But  ahl  too  late,  for  he  had  sent  the  dart: 
Thou  too,  0  Ilioneus,  are  doomed  to  fall. 
The  fates  refuse  that  arrow  to  recall* 

On  the  swift  wings  of  ever- flying  Fame 
To  Cadmas'  palace  soon  the  tydings  come: 
Niobe  heard,  and  with  indignant  eyes 
She  thus  expressed  her  anger  and  surprize: 
"Vi/hy  is  such  privilege  to  them  allow' d? 
"Why  thus  insulted  by  the  Delian  god? 
"Dwells  there  such  mischief  in  the  pow'rs  above? 
"Why  sleeps  the  vengeance  of  immortal  Jove?" 
For  now  Amphion  too,  with  grief  oppress 'd. 
Had  plung'd  the  deadly  dagger  in  his  breast* 
Niobe  now,  less  haughty  than  before. 
With  lofty  head  directs  her  steps  no  more* 
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She,  who  late  told  her  pedigree  divine. 

And  drove  the  Thebans    from  Latona*  s  shrine. 

How  strangely  chang*dl — yet  beautiful  in  woe. 

She  weeps,  nor  weeps  unpity*d  by  the  foe* 

On  each  pale  corse  the  vi/retched  mother  spread 

Lay  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  kissed  her  dead. 

Then  rais'd  her  arms,  and  thus,  in  accents  flow, 

"BiB  sated  cruel  Goddess  I  with  ray  woe; 

"If  I»ve  offended,  let  these  streaming  eyes, 

"And  let  this  sevenfold  funeral  suffice: 

"Ahl  take  this  wretched  life  you  deignM  to  save, 

"With  then  I  too  am  carried  to  the  grave, 

"Rejoice  triumphant,  my  victorious  foe, 

"But  show  the  cavise  from  whence  your  triumphs  flow? 

"Tho'  I  unhappy  mourn  these  children  slain, 

"Yet  greater  numbers  to  ray  lot  remain," 

She  ceas'd,  the  bovz-string  twang* d  with  awful  sound. 

Which  struck  with  terror  all  th' assembly  round. 

Except  the  queen,  v/ho  stood  immov*d  alone. 

By  her  distresses  more  presumptuous  grown# 

Near  the  pale  corses  stood  their  sisters  fair 

In  sable  vestures  and  dishevelled  hair; 

One,  while  she  draws  the  fatal  shaft  away. 

Paints,  falls,  and  sickens  at  the  light  of  day. 

To  soothe  her  mother,  lol  another  flies. 

And  blames  the  fury  of  inclement  skies. 

And,  while  her  words  a  filial  pity  shov;. 

Struck  dumb — indignant  seeks  the  shades  below. 

Now  from  the  fatal  place  another  flies. 

Palls  in  her  flight,  and  languishes,  and  dies. 

Another  on  her  sister  drops  in  death; 

A  fifth  in  trembling  terror  yields  her  breath; 

While  the  sixth  seeks  some  gloomy  cave  in  vain. 

Struck  with  the  rest,  and  mingled  with  the  slain. 

One  only  daughter  lives,  and  she  the  least; 
The  queen  close  clasped  the  daughter  to  her  breast; 
"Ye  heavily  pow'rs.,  ah  spare  me  one^  she  cry*d, 
"Ahl  spare  me  one,"  the  vocal  hills  reply* d: 
In  vain  she  begs,  the  Pates  her  suit  deny. 
In  her  embrace  she  sees  her  daughter  die. 


"The  queen  of  all  her  family  bereft, 
"Without  or  husband,  son,  or  daughter  left, 
"Grew  stupid  at  the  shock.    The  passing  air 
"Made  no  impression  on  her  stiff 'ning  hair. 
"The  blood  forsook  her  face:    Amidst  the  flood 


"Pour*d  from  her  cheeks,  quite  fix'd  her  eye-balls  stood. 

"Her  tongue,  her  palate  both  obdurate  grev/, 

"Her  curdled  veins  no  longer  motion  knev;; 

"The  use  of  neck,  and  arms,  and  feet  are  gone, 

"And  ev'n  her  bowels  hardened  into  stone: 

"A  marble  statue  now  the  queen  appears, 

"But  from  the  rua-rble  steal  the  silent  tears." 


A  FAREWELL  TO  AlIERICA^^ 
To  Mrs.  S.  W. 


I 

Adieu,  Hew- England ' s  smiling  meads, 

Adiea,  the  flow' ry  plain: 
I  leave  thine  opening  charms,  0  spring. 

And  tempt  the  roaring  main, 

II 

In  vain  for  me  the  flowerets  rise. 
And  boast  their  gaudy  pride, 

While  here  beneath  the  Northern  skies 
I  mourn  for  health  deny'd. 

XIII 

Celestial  maid  of  rosy  hue, 

0  let  me  feel  thy  reignl 
I  languish  till  thy  face  I  view. 

Thy  vanished  joys  regain. 

IV 

Susannah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 

To  see  the  crystal  shower. 
Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear 

At  sad  departure's  hour; 

V 

Not  unregarding  can  I  see 

Her  soul  with  grief  opprest: 

But  let  no  sighs,  nor  groans  for  me. 
Steal  from  her  pensive  breast. 

VI 

In  vain  the  feather' d  warblers  sing. 

In  vain  the  garden  blooms. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  spring 

Breathes  out  her  sweet  perfumes. 
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VII 


Vifhile  for  Britannia*  s  distant  shore 

V/e  sweep  the  liquid  plain. 
And  with  astonish* d  eyes  explore 

The  wide-extended  main. 

VIII 

Lo!  Health  appears 1  celestial  darnel 

Complacent  and  serene, 
V/lth  Hebe  *  s  mantle  o'er  her  Frame, 

With  soul  delighting  meln» 

DC 

To  mark  the  vale  where  London  lies 

With  misty  vapours  crown*  d. 
Which  cloud  Aurora*  s  thousand  dyes. 

And  veil  her  charms  around • 

X 

Why,  Phoebus,  moves  thy  car  so  slow? 

So  slow  thy  rising  ray? 
Give  us  the  famous  town  to  view. 

Thou  glorious  king  of  dayl 

XI 

For  thee,  Britannia,  I  resign 
Nevz-En^yland'  s  smiling  fields; 

To  view  again  her  charms  divine. 
What  joy  the  prospect  yields, 

XII 

But  thou  I    Temptation  hence  away, 

Y/ith  all  thy  fatal  train 
Nor  once  seduce  my  soul  av/ay. 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

XIII 

Thrice  happy  they,  whose  heav*nly  shield 
Secures  their  souls  from  harms. 

And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 
Of  all  its  pov/*r  disarms  I 
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LETTER  TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


SIR, 

I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  address  your  Excellency 
In  the  enclosed  poem,  and  entreat  your  acceptance,  though  I 
am  not  insensible  of  its  inaccuracies* 

Your  being  appointed  by  the  Grand  Continental  Congress 
to  be  Generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  North  America,  together 
with  the  fame  of  your  virtues,  excites  sensations  not  easy 
to  suppress*    Your  generosity,  therefore,  I  presume,  will 
ll pardon  the  attempt.    Wishing  your  Excellency  all  possible 
success  in  the  great  cause  you  are  so  generously  engaged  in, 
I  am 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PHILLIS  VffiEATLEY 

PROVIDENCE,  October  26,  1775. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  GENERAL  WASHINGTON 


Celestial  choir I  enthroned  in  realms  of  light, 
Columbians  scenes  of  glorious  toils  I  vn^ite. 
Vi/hile  freedom*  s  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms. 
She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
See  mother  earth  her  offspring's  fate  bemoan. 
And  nations  gage  at  scenes  before  unknoimj 
See  the  bright  beams  of  heaven's  revolving  light 
Involved  in  sorrov/s  and  the  veil  of  night  1 
The  goddess  comes,  she  moves  divinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  binds  her  golden  hair: 
1/Vherever  shines  this  native  of  the  skies. 
Unnumbered  charms  and  recent  graces  rise« 
Muse  I  bow  propitious  while  my  pen  relates 
How  pour  her  armies  through  a  thousand  gates; 
As  when  Eolus  heaven's  fair  face  deforms. 
Enwrapped  in  tempest  and  a  night  of  storms; 
Astonish' d  ocean  feels  the  v/ild  uproar. 
The  refulgent  surges  beat  the  soiinding  shore. 
Or  thick  as  leaves  in  Autujim's  golden  reign. 
Such,  and  so  many,  moves  the  mrrior's  train* 
In  bright  array  they  seek  the  work  of  war, 
V/here  high  unfurl 'd  the  ensign  waves  in  air. 
Shall  I  to  Washington  their  praise  recite? 
Enough  thou  know'st  them  in  the  fields  of  fight. 
Thee,  first  in  place  and  honours, --we  demand 
The  grace  and  glory  of  thy  martial  band. 
Fam'd  for  thy  valour,  for  thy  virtues  more. 
Here  every  tongue  thy  guardian  aid  implore i 
One  century  scarce  performed  its  destin'd  round, 
TiVhen  Gallic  powers  Columbia's  fury  found; 
And  so  may  you,  whoever  dares  disgrace 
The  land  of  freedom's  heaven- defended  race! 
Fix'd  are  the  eyes  of  nations  on  the  scales. 
For  in  their  hopes  Columbia's  arm  prevails. 
Anon  Britannia  droops  the  pensive  head, 
Vi/hile  round  increase  the  rising  hills  of  dead, 
Ahl  cruel  blindness  to  Columbia's  statel 
Lament  thy  thirst  of  boundless  power  too  late. 
Proceed,  great  chief,  with  virtue  on  thy  side. 
Thy  every  action  let  the  goddess  guide • 
A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  shine. 
With  gold  unfading,  Washington,  be  thine. 


22.    B.  G.  Brawley,  0£.  cit.»  pages  52-53» 
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LIBERTY  AND  PEACE 


Loi  freedom  comes,    Th* prescient  mse  foretold. 
All  eyes  th* accomplished  prophecy  behold: 
Her  port  described,  "She  moves  divinelv  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  bind  her  golden  hair," 
She,  the  bright  progeny  of  Heaven,  descends. 
And  every  grace  her  sovereign  step  attends; 
For  now  kind  Heaven,  indulgent  to  our  prayer. 
In  smiling  peace  resolves  the  din  of  war* 
Pix*d  in  Coliunbia  her  illustrious  line. 
And  bids  in  thee  her  future  councils  shine* 
To  every  realm  her  portals  open'd  wide, 
Receives  from  each  the  full  commercial  tide* 
EftCh  art  and  science  now  with  rising  charms, 
Th*  expanding  heart  with  emulation  warms* 
E*en  great  Britannia  sees  with  dread  surprise. 
And  from  the  dazzling  splendors  turns  her  eyes, 
Britain,  whose  navies  swept  th' Atlantic  o»er. 
And  thunder  sent  to  every  distant  shore; 
E'en  thou,  in  manners  cruel  as  thou  art. 
The  sword  resigned,  resume  the  friendly  part* 
I    For  Gallia's  pov^er  espoused  Columbia's  cause. 
And  new-born  Rome  shall  give  Britannia  laws. 
Nor  unremember'd  in  the  grateful  strain. 
Shall  princely  Louis'  friendly  deed  remain; 
The  generous  prince  th' Impending  vengeance  eyes. 
Sees  the  fierce  wrong  and  to  the  rescue  flies* 
Perish  that  thirst  of  boundless  power,  that  drew 
On  Albion's  head  the  curse  to  tyrants  due* 
But  thou  appeas'd  submit  to  Heaven's  decree. 
That  bids  this  realm  of  freedom  rival  thee* 
Now  sheathe  the  sword  that  bade  the  brave  atone 
With  guiltless  blood  for  madness  not  their  own. 
Sent  from  th' enjoyment  of  their  native  shore. 
Ill-fated — never  to  behold  her  more* 
Prom  every  kingdom  on  Europa's  coast 

Throng 'd  various  troops,  their  glory,  strength,  and  boast* 
With  heart-felt  pity  fair  Hibernia  saw 
Columbia  menac'd  by  the  Tyrant's  law: 
On  hostile  fields  fraternal  arms  engage, 
i    And  mutual  deaths,  all  dealt  with  mutual  rage: 
The  muse's  ear  hears  mother  earth  deplore 
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Her  ample  surface  smoke  with  kindred  gore: 
The  hostile  field  destroys  the  social  ties. 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  their  eyes. 
Columbia  mourns,  the  haughty  foes  deride. 
Her  treasures  plunder' d  and  her  tovms  destroyed: 
Witness  how  Charlestown' s  curling  smokes  arise. 
In  sable  columns  to  the  clouded  skies 
The  ample  dome,  high-v/rought  with  curious  toil. 
In  one  sad  hour  the  savage  troops  despoil. 
Descending  peace  the  power  of  war  confounds; 
Prom  every  tongue  celestial  peace  resounds: 
As  from  the  east  th»  illustrious  king  of  day. 
With  rising  radiance  drives  the  shades  away. 
So  freedom  comes  array 'd  with  charms  divine. 
And  in  her  train  commerce  and  plenty  shine. 
Britannia  owns  her  independent  reign, 
Hibemia,  Scotia,  and  the  realms  of  Spain; 
And  great  Germanla's  ample  coast  admires 
The  generous  spirit  that  Columbia  fires. 
Auspicious  Heaven  shall  fill  with  fav'ring  gales, 
ViThere'er  Columbia  spreads  her  swelling  sails: 
To  every  realm  shall  peace  her  charms  display. 
And  heavenly  freedom  spread  her  golden  ray. 
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CRISPUS  ATTTJCKS 


According  to  the  authority  George  W.  Williams,  Crispus 

Attucks  (c.  1723-1770)  was  first  heard  of  when  at  the  age  of 

twenty- seven  he  escaped  as  a  fugitive  in  17^0  from  Framingham, 

Massachusetts.'^    Vihen  next  he  was  heard  of  it  was  as  a  "patriot, 

soldier,  and  martyr  to  the  ripening  cause  of  the  American 

Revolution. Williams  summarizes  thus  the  events  leading  up 

to  Attucks*  death: 

On  March  5>  1770,  occurred  the  Boston  Massacre;  and, 
while  it  was  not  the  real  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  it  was  the  bloody  drama  that  opened  the  most 
eventful  and  thrilling  chapter  in  American  history.  The 
colonists  had  endured,  with  obsequious  humility,  the 
oppressive  acts  of  Britain,  the  swaggering  insolence  of 
the  ministerial  troops,  and  the  sneers  of  her  hired 
minions.    The  aggressive  and  daring  men  had  found  themselves 
hampered  by  the  conservative  views  of  a  large  class  of 
colonists,  who  feared  some  one  should  take  a  step  not 
exactly  according  to  the  law.    But  while  the  "wise  and 
prudent"  were  deliberating  upon  a  legal  method  of  action, 
there  were  those,  who,  "made  of  sterner  stuff, "  reasoned 
right  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  had  rights  as  colonists 
tha*  ought  to  be  respected.    That  there  was  cause  for 
just  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  the 
British  soldiers,  there  is  no  doubt.    But  there  is  reason 
to  question  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  assault  made 
by  the  citizens.    Doubtless  they  had  "a  z«al,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge."    There  is  no  record  to  contro- 
vert the  fact  of  the  leadership  of  Crispus  Attucks. 
A  manly- looking  fellow,  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
he  was  a  commanding  figure  among  the  irate  colonists. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  threatened  Interests  of  the  Province, 
his  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Otis,  and  his  willingness 
to  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  equal  rights,  endowed  him 


2I4..    George  W.  Williajns,  The  History  of  the  ITegro 
R&ce  in  America  from  I619  to  I88O,  I,  33O. 
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with  a  courage,  which,  if  tempered  with  better  judgment, 
would  have  made  him  a  military  hero  in  his  day.    But  con- 
sumed by  the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism  ,  that  lighted  his 
path  to  glp3?y,  his  career  of  usefulness  ended  at  the 
beginning* 

il  Of  the* spirited^ letter  which  Crispus  Attucks  dis- 

\  p- '  to  tho  governor  of  the  c  jiony,  Wiliia.T.c  says: 

patched  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  William  says:  "This  was 

j|;he  declaration  of  war.  It  was  fulfilled.  The  world  has  heard 
from  him;  and,  more,  the  English-speaking  world  will  never  for- 
get the  noble  daring  and  excusable  rashness  of  Attucks  in  the 


oly  cause  of  liberty I 
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To  refute  adverse  criticism  of 


^ttucks*  deed,  Williams  says: 

And  the  people  did  not  agree  with  John  Adams  that 
Attucks  led  a  motley  rabble,  but  a  band  of  patriots.  Their 
evidence  of  the  belief  they  entertained  was  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  commemoration  of  the  5th  of  llarch,  when  orators, 
in  measured  sentences  and  impassioned  eloquence,  praised 
the  hero-dead. 

Though  very  expressive  of  Attucks'  indignation  the 

letter  is  composed  in  a  simple,  plain  style. 


26.  Ibid.,  pages  330-331, 

27.  Ibid.,  page  333. 
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IxETTER  TO  TIIOI^L\S  HUTCHIITSON 


Sir, — You  v/ill  hear  fron  us  with  astonishment,    Y  ou 
ought  to  hear  from  us  v/ith  horror.     Y^ou  are  chargeable  before 
God  and  man,  v/ith  our  blood.     The  soldiers  were  but  passive 
instruments,  mere  machines;  neither  mora.1  nor  voluntary  agents 
in  our  destruction,  more  than  the  leaden  pellets  with  which 
we  were  wounded.    You  was  a  free  a.gent,    Y'Idu  acted,  coolly, 
deliberately,  with  all  that  premeditated  malice,  not  against 
us  in  particular,  but  against  the  people  in  general,  v/hich, 
in  the  sight  of  the  lav;,   is  8.n  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  murder.    You  will  hear  further  from  us  hereafter, 

Crlspus  Attucks 


29.    Ibid.,  page  332. 


SLAVES  IN  BOSTON 


During  the  general  agitation  for  freedom  which  pre- 
;  ceded  the  Revolutionary  War  and  even  during  the  period  itself, 
!  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature  from  slaves  who 
I  sought  the  abolishment  of  slavery*  Since  the  colonists  were 
anticipating  anxiously  a  conflict  with  the  mother  country,  and 
since  internal  unity  was  desired,  the  actions  of  the  slaves 

I  were  to  receive  consideration* 

i 

I  In  the  following  petition,  presented  to  the  General 

r Court  of  Massachusetts  on  June  23,  1773>  the  slaves  cour- 
ageously set  forth  their  griev^ances.      Since  Williams  did  not 
give  the  names  of  the  petitioners,  this  petition  is  presented 
as  the  work  of  a  different  group  of  slaves  other  than  Lan- 
i  caster  Hill  and  others  ^o  presented  a  petition  later* 
The  petition  is  plain  and  naturally  subjective  in  style. 
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PETITIOIT  OF  SMVES  IN  BOSTON 


Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

To  His  Excellency,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq. ,  Governor: — 

To  the  Honorable,  His  Majesty's  Council,  and  to  the 
Plonorable  House  of  Representatives,  in  general  court  assembled 
at  Boston,  the  6th  day  of  January,  1773^ --"'lie  humble  petition 
of  many  slaves  living  in  the  tov.Ti  of  Boston,  and  other  tov/ns 
in  the  province,  is  this,  namely'-: 

That  Your  Excellency  ojid  Honors,  and  the  Honorable  the 
Representatives,  would  be  pleased  to  take  their  u.nhappy  state 
and  condition  under  your  v/ise  and  just  consideration, 

V/e  desire  to  bless  God,  who  loves  mankind,  who  sent  his 
Son  to  die  for  their  salvation,  and  xfho  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  that  he  hath  lately  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  mul- 
titudes, on  both  sides  of  the  water,  to  bear  our  burthens, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  great  note  and  influence,  who  have 
pleaded  our  cause  with  arguments,  which  \7e  hope  will  have 
their  weight  with  Honorable  Court. 

We  presume  not  to  dictate  to  Your  Excellency  and  Honors, 
being  Y/llling  to  rest  our  cause  on  your  humanity  ajid  justice, 
yet  would  beg  leave  to  say  a.  word  or  tv70  on  the  subject. 

Although  some  of  the  negroes  are  vicious,   (v/ho,  doubt- 
less, may  be  punished  and  restrained  by  the  same  lav;s  which 
are  in  force  against  others  of  the  King's  subjects,)  there 
are  m3n.y  others  of  a  quite  different  character,  and  who,  if 
made  free,  \70uld  soon  be  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  public  cha.rges.     Many  of  them,  of  good  natural 
parts,  are  discreet,   sober,  honest  and  industrious;  and  may 
it  not  be  said  of  nsjij,  that  they  are  virtuous  and  religious, 
although  their  condition  is  in  itself  so  unfriendly  to  religion, 
and  every  moral  virtue,  except  patience?    Hov/  many  of  that 
number  have  there  been  and  new  are,   in  this  province,  who  had 
every  day  of  their  lives  embittered  with  this  most  intolerable 
reflection,  that,  let  their  behavior  be  what  it  will,  neither 
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they  nor  their  children,  to  all  generations,  sha^ll  ever  be 
able  to  do  or  to  possess  and  enjoy  any  thing--no,  not  even 
life  itself — but  in  a  manner  as  the  beasts  that  perishi 

We  have  no  property!  we  have  no  v/ivesi  v/e  have  no 
children!  \7e  have  no  cityl  no  countryl    But  v/e  have  a  Father 
in  heaven,  and  v/e  are  determined,  as  fs.r  as  his  grace  shall 
enable  us,  and  as  far  as  our  degraded  condition  and  conterip- 
tuous  life  v/ill  ndmit,  to  keep  all  his  corarjiandvients;  espe- 
cially will  v/e  be  obedient  to  our  masters,  so  long  as  God, 
in  his  sovereign  province,   shall  suffer  us  to  be  holden  in 
bondage . 

It  v/ould  be  impudent,  if  not  presumptuous,  in  us  to 
suggest  to  Your  Excellency  and  Honors,  3_ny  lav/  or  lav/s  proper 
to  be  made  in  relation  to  our  unhappy  state,  v/hich  although 
our  greatest  unhappiness,  is  not  our  fault;  and  this  gives  us 
great  encouragement  to  pray  and  hope  for  such  relief  as  is 
consistent  v/ith  your  v/isdom,   justice  and  goodness. 

We  think  ourselves  very  happj',  that  we  may  thus  address 
the  great  and  general  court  of  this  province,  v/hich  great  and 
I  good  court  is  to  us  the  best  judge,  under  God,  of  v/hat  is 
v/ise,   just  and  good. 

We  humbly  beg  leave  to  add  but  this  one  thing  more: 
v/e  pray  for  such  relief  only,  v/hich  by  no  possibility  can  ever 
be  productive  of  the  least  v/rong  or  injury  to  our  masters,  but 
to  us  v/ill  be  as  life  from  the  dead. 
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JUPITER  HAMMON 

Jupiter  Hanmon's  chief  fame  rests  upon  the  fact 

Hammon  (?-?)  is  claimed  to  have  published  a  poem  before 
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Phillis  Wheatley  published  one»    The  crude,  emotional,  hymn- 
like poem,  supposedly  published  in  the  early  part  of  I76I, 
which  established  Hammonds  priority,  is  An  Evening  Thou/3;ht« 
This  poem  clearly  shows  by  its  religious  abandon  the  influence 
the  evangelical  movement  had  exerted  on  Hammon. 

The  chief  biographical  facts  knovna  about  Haimnon  are 
revealed  in  his  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  Though 
a  self-taught  slave  preacher,  who  lived  most  of  his  life  on 
Long  Island  and  a  short  time  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Hammon 
attempted  both  poetry  and  prose.    Hammon  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  more  works  than  seem  to  be  extant.    Logglns  says: 
"That  he  produced  other  broadsides  and  pamphlets  of  which  there 
is  at  present  no  apparent  trace  is  altogether  possible."-^ 

Hammon '3  works  include  the  following: (1)  An  Evening 
Thought:  Salvation  by  Christ  with  Penetential  Cries:  Composed 
by  Jupiter  Hammon,  a  Negro  Belonging  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Queen's 
Village,  on  Long  Island,  the  25th  of  December,  I760,  a  broad- 
side of  eight-eight  lines;  (2)  An  Address  to  Miss  Phillis 
Wheat ly sicj,  a  broadside  of  twenty-one  ballad  stanzas  which 

1               31.    Oscar  Wegelin,  Jupiter  Hammon,  American  Negro 
Poet,  page  12. 

32.  Logglns,  0£.  cit.,  page  11. 
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appeared  in  1778;   (3)  An  Essay  on  the  Ten  Virgins  (1779),  pro- 
bably not  extant;   (i^.)  A  Winter  Piece,  a  prose  sermon  which  has 
a  poem  appended,  "A  Poem  for  Children  with  Thoughts  on  Death," 
appearing  in  pamphlet  form  in  1762;   (5)  An  Evening^'  s  Improve- 
ment ^  which  included  a  verse  dialogue  entitled  "The  Kind  Master 
and  the  Dutiful  Servant,"    published  in  pamphlet  form  without 
date  at  Hartford;  and  (6)  An  Address  to  the  Negroes  in  the 
State  of  Ne7/-York  (I787). 

]  Hammonds  writings  exhibit  much  religious  concern  and 

a  crude  style.    Appreciation  of  his  poetry  can  be  attrillruted  to 
a  modem-day  attitude.    Loggins  says:     "To  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury mind,  which  places  a  high  value  on  the  artlessness  of 
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|folk  poetry,  Jupiter  Hammonds  work  takes  on  new  meaning." 
Among  Hammonds  best  efforts  as  regard  skill  and  clarity  are  his 
poetic  tribute  to  Phillis  Wheatley,  "An  Address  to  Miss  Phillis 
Wheatly, "  and  his  somewhat  escapist,  conciliatory  prose  work. 
An  Address  to  the  Negroes  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

Since  Hammon*  s  writings  are  clearly  Inferior  to  the 
|Writings  of  Phillis  Vi/heatley,  the  question  arises.  Why  did 
Oscar  V/egelin  attempt  to  resurrect  his  name,  an  attempt  that 

was  successful  in  1915?    The  restorer  of  Hammonds  name 

i| 

l^swers:     "My  ambition,  however,  in  making  this  discovery  the 
broadside,  "An  Evening  Thought,"  (176l)J  was  not  to  dethrone 

■i  
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the  dusky  versifier  of  Boston,  but  I  wanted  to  do  justice  to 
one  who  almost  unknown,  yet  imst  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 

3h 


among  the  members  of  his  own 
n35 


able  ability  and  influence 

race,  bondman  though  he  had  been.""^^    In  view  of  the  previous 
state^ient,  Mr.  Wegelin's  next  statement  comes  as  a  surprise: 
"Unfortunately,  none  of  his  contemporaries  seemed  to  have  left 
behind  anything  which  could  throw  light  upon  his  life,  in  fact 
the  only  thing  that  is  known  of  this  interesting  character  is 
gathered  from  his  own  statements  that  appear  in  the  most  popular 
of  his  writings.  An  Address  to  the  Negroes  in  the  State  of 
ITew-York^"^'^    Evidently  Mr.  V/egelin  does  not  question  the 
popularity  of  Hammon  for  he  now  remarks :  "Although  Hammon  must 
||have  been  well  known  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,    he  is 
'almost  totally  neglected  by  biographers  and  bibliographers.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  any  of  the  histories  of  Long  Island.  "-^^ 

In  comparing  Hammon*  s  style  with  the  style  of  Phillis 
Wheatley,  Wegelin  says:  "Compared  with  the  verses  of  Phillis 
TiVheatley,  his  lines  are  commonplace  and  few  would  care  to  read 
jbhem  more  than  once.  .  •  •  Although  his  rhymings  can  hardly  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry,  they  are  certainly  not 
inferior  to  many  of  the  rhymings  of  his  day  and  generation. "3^ 
Vith  this  latter  opinion  this  editor  agrees. 
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See  Loggins,  The  Negro  Author  and  Brawley,  Early 
Negro  American  Writers for  opinion**s  on  Hammon*  s  influence. 

35.  Wegelin,  o^.  cit. ,  page  10. 

36.  See  Loggins,  0£  cit. 
 37.  Wegelin^  op.  cit.,  page  17 ♦    36^    Ibid.,  page  20 > 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  MISS  PHILLIS  V/HEATLY 


39 


0  come  you  pious  youth!  adore 

The  wisdom  of  thy  God, 
In  bringing  thoe  from  distant  shore. 

To  learn  His  holy  word. 

Eccles.  xii« 

II 

Thou  might st  been  left  behind. 

Amidst  a  dark  abode; 
God»s  tender  mercy  still  combined. 

Thou  hast  the  holy  word, 

•  Psal.  cxxxv,2,3. 

Ill 

Fair  wisdom*  s  ways  are  paths  of  peace. 

And  they  that  walk  therein. 
Shall  reap  the  joys  that  never  cease. 

And  Christ  shall  be  their  king, 

Psal.i.  1,2;  Prov.  iii,7 

IV 

God's  tender  mercy  brought  thee  here; 

Tost  o*er  the  raging  main; 
In  Christian  faith  thou  hast  a  share. 

Worth  all  the  gold  of  Spain. 

Psal.  ciii,  1,3,14-. 


While  thousands  tossed  by  the  sea. 
And  others  settled  dov/n, 

God's  tender  mercy  set  thee  free. 
Prom  dangers  that  come  down. 

Death. 


39 •    Oscar  VYegelin,  Jupiter  Hammon,  American  Negro 
Poet,  pages  32-36. 
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VI 


That  thou  a  pattern  still  might  be. 

To  youth  of  Boston  town. 
The  blessed  Jesus  set  thee  free. 

Prom  every  sinful  wound. 

2  Cor«  v,10. 

VII 

The  blessed  Jesus,  v/ho  came  dovm, 

Unvail'd  his  sacred  face. 
To  cleanse  the  soul  of  every  wound. 

And  give  repenting  grace* 

Rom.  v,21. 

VIII 

That  we  poor  sinners  may  obtain. 

The  pardon  of  our  sin; 
Dear  blessed  Jesus  now  constrain. 

And  bring  us  flocking  in. 

Psal*  xxxiv.  6,7>8» 

IX 

Come  you,  Phillis,  now  aspire. 

And  seek  the  living  God, 
So  step  by  step  thou  mayst  go  higher. 

Till  perfect  in  the  word. 

Matth.  vii,  7,8« 

X 

ll/hile  thousands  mov'd  to  distant  shore. 

And  others  left  behind. 
The  blessed  Jesus  still  adore. 

Implant  this  in  thy  mind. 

Psal.  Ixxxix,  1. 

XI 

Thou  hast  left  the  heathen  shore; 

Thro»  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
Among  the  heathen  live  no  more. 

Gome  magnify  thy  God. 

Psal^xxxiv,  1,2,3. 
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I  pray  the  living  God  may  be. 

The  shepherd  of  thy  soul; 
His  tender  mercies  still  are  free. 

His  mysteries  to  unfold. 

Psal,  Ixxx,  1,2,3* 

XIII 

Thou,  Phillis,  when  thou  hunger  hast. 

Or  pant est  for  thy  God; 
Jesus  Christ  is  thy  relief. 

Thou  hast  the  holy  word. 

Psal.  xiii,  1,2,3. 

XIV 

The  bounteous  mercies  of  the  Lord, 

Are  hid  beyond  the  sky. 
And  holy  souls  that  love  His  word, 

Shall  taste  them  when  they  die. 

Psal.  xvi,  10,  11. 

XV 

These  bounteous  mercies  are  from  God, 

The  merits  of  His  Son; 
The  humble  soul  that  loves  His  word. 

He  chooses  for  Hia^  own. 

Psal,  xxxiv,  15« 

XVI 

Gome,  dear  Phillis,  be  advis'd. 

To  drink  Samaria's  flood; 
There  nothing  that  shall  suffice 

But  Christ's  redeeming  blood. 

John  iv,  13,ll|.. 

XVII 

Yi/hile  thousands  muse  with  earthly  toys; 

And  range  about  the  street. 
Dear  Phillis,  seek  for  heaven's  joys. 

Where  v/e  do  hope  to  meet. 

Matth.  vi,  33. 
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XVIII 


Vi/hen  God  shall  send  his  summons  dovm. 

And  number  saints  together. 
Blest  angels  chant,  (triumphant  sound). 

Cone  live  with  me  forever. 

Psal.  cxvi, 

XIX 

The  humble  soul  shall  fly  to  God, 

And  leave  the  things  of  time. 
Start  forth  as  'twere  at  the  first  word. 

To  taste  things  more  divine* 

Mat.  V,  3,8. 

XX 

Behold i    the  soul  shall  waft  away. 

Whene'er  we  come  to  die. 
And  leave  its  cottage  made  of  clay. 

In  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Cor.  XV,  51;  52,53. 

XXI 

Now  glory  be  to  the  Most  High, 

United  praises  given. 
By  all  on  earth,  incessantly. 

And  all  the  host  of  heav'n. 

Psal.  cl,  6. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  NEGROES  iN  THE  STATE  OP  1JEW-Y0RI< 


.   .   .  The  apostle  Paul  says:   "Servants  be  obedient  to 
them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  v;ith  fear 
and  trembling  in  singleness  in  your  heart  as  unto  Christ:  ITot 
with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of 
Christ  doing  the  v;ill  of  G-od  from  the  heart:     V/ith  good  v/ill 
doing  service  to  the  Lord,  sjid  not  to  men:     Knov/ing  that  v/hat- 
ever  thing  a  man  doeth  the  sam.e  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  f  ree .  "--Here  is  a  plain  command  of  G-od 
for  lis  to  obey  our  masters  ,     It  may  seem  hard  for  us,   if  we 
think  our  m.asters  wrong  in  holding  us  slaves,  to  obey  in  all 
things,  but  v/ho  of  us  dare  dispute  with  God  I     lie  has  com- 
manded us  to  obey,  and  we  ought  to  do  it  cheerfully.  This 
should  be  done  by  us,  not  only  because  G-od  coiiimgjids,  but 
because  our  own  peace  and  comfort  depend  upon  it.    As  we 
depend  upon  our  masters,  for  what  we  eat  and  drink  and  wear, 
and  for  all  our  comfortable  things  in  this  world,  we  cannot  be 
happy,  unless  we  please  them.     This  we  cannot  do  without  obey- 
ing them,  freely,  without  mattering  or  finding  fault.     If  a 
servant  strives  to  please  his  m.aster  and  studies  and  takes  pains 
to  do  it,  I  believe  there  are  but  fev/  masters  who  would  use 
such  a  servant  cruelly.   ...  If  you  are  proud  and  stubborn  and 
always  finding  fault,  your  master  will  think  the  fault  lies 
wholly  on  your  side;  but  if  you  are  hum-ble,  and  meek,  and  bear 
all  things  patiently,  your  master  may  think  he  is  wrong;  if 
he  does  not,  his  neighbours  will  be  3.pt  to  see  it,   and  will 
befriend  you,  and  try  to  alter  his  conduct.     If  this  does  not 
do,  you  must  cry  to  him,  v/ho  has  the  hearts  of  all  m.en  in  his 
hands,  and  turneth  them  as  the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned.   •  . 

Now  I  acknov/ledge  that  liberty  is  a  great  thing,  and 
worth  seeking  for,  if  we  can  get  it  honestly,  and  by  our  good 
conduct  prevail  on  our  m-asters  to  set  us  free.     Though  for  my 
own  part  I  do  not  wish  to  be  free:  yet  I  should  be  glad,  if 
others,  especially  the  3'"oung  negroes  were  to  be  free,  for  many 
of  us  v/ho  are  grown  up  sla.ves,   and  have  always  had  m^asters  to 
ta!:e  care  of  us,   should  hardly  Imov/  hov;  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves; and  it  may  be  more  to  our  ovm.  comfort  to  remain  as  we 
are.     That  liberty  is  a  great  thing  we  may  know  from  our  ov/n 
feelings,   and  we  may  likev/ise  judge  so  from  the  conduct  of 
the  v/hite  people,   in  the  late  war  .     Hoy/  much  money  was  spent, 
and  hov;  m-S.ny  lives  have  been  lost  to  defend  their  liberty.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  hoped  that  God  would  open  their  eyes,  v/hen 
thej"  were  so  much  engaged  for  liberty,  to  thinly  of  the  state  of 
the  poor  blacks,  and  to  pity  us.     He  has  done  it  in  some  measure. 
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and  has  raised  us  \.ip  many  friends,  for  v/lilch  vie  have  reason  to 
be  thankful,  and  to  hop©  in  his  mercy,     V.hat  may  be  done  fur- 
ther, he  only  knows,  for  knovm  unto  God  are  all  his  ways  from 
the  bep.inninn;.     But  this    my  dear  brethren  is  by  no  means, 
the  greatest  thing  we  have  to  be  concerned  about,     G-etting  our 
liberty  in  this  world,  is  nothing  to  having  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.   .   .   ,  Those  of  you  who  cs.n  read,  I  must  beg 
of  you  to  read  the  Bible,   and  whenever  3rou  can  get  time,  study 
the  "bible,  and  if  you  can  get  no  other  time,   spare  some  of  your 
time  from  sleep,  and  learn  v/hat  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is. 
But  wha.t  shall  I  say  to  them  who  cannot  re§,d?     This  lay  v;lth 
great  weight  on  my  mind,  when  I  thought  of  writing  to  my  poor 
brethren,  but  I  hope  th8.t  those  who  can  read,  will  take  pity 
on  them.,  and  read  what  I  have  to  say  to  them.     In  hopes  of 
this,  I  will  beg  of  you  to  spare  no  pains  in  trying  to  le8.rn 
to  read.     If  you  a.re  once  engaged,  you  may  learn.     Let  all  the 
tim.e  you  can  get,  be  spent  in  trying  to  learn  to  read.  Get 
those  v/ho  can  read,  to  learn  you,  but  remember  that  what  you 
learn  for  ,   is  to  read  the  bible.     It  tells  you  what  you  mst 
do  to  please  God;   It  tells  you  how  you  may  escape  misery;  and 
be  happy  forever.     If  you  see  most  people  neglect  the  bible, 
and  many  that  cpji  rea.d,  never  look  into  it;  let  it  not  harden 
you  and  make  you  think  lightly?-  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a.  book  of 
no  \Yorth,    All  those  v/ho  are  really  good,  love  the  bible,  and 
meditate  on  it  day  and  night.     In  the  bible  God  has  told  us 
every  thing  it  is  necessary  v/e  should  Imov:,   in  order  to  be 
happy  here  and  hereafter,   •   ,  • 

ITov;  my  dep,r  friends  seeing  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  every  thing  in  it  is  tm.e,   ajid  it  reveals  such  awful  and. 
glorious  things,  v/hat  can  be  m.ore  Important  than  that  you  should 
learn  to  read  it;  and  when  you  have  lea.rned  to  read,  that  you 
should  study  it  day  and  night.     There  are  some  things  very 
encouraging  in  God's  word,  for  such  ignorant  creatures  as  we  are: 
for  God  hath  not  chosen  the  rich  of  this  v/orld.     Not  msjiy  rich, 
not  rasoaj  noble  are  cs.lled,  but  God  hath  chosen  the  v;eak  things 
of  this  world,   and  things  v/hich  are  not,  to  confound  the  things 
that  are,   •   •   •  How  m.y  brethren,   it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
no  people  that  ought  to  attend  to  the  hope  of  happiness  in 
another  world,   so  much  as  we.     Most  of  are  cut  off  from  comfort 
and  happiness  here  in  this  world,  and  can  expect  nothing  from 
it.    ITow  seeing  this  is  the  case,  why  should  v/e  not  take  care  to 
be  ha.ppy  after  death.     V/hy  should  v/e  spend  our  whole  lives  in 
sinning  against  God:     And  be  miserable  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
sf/orld  to  come.     If  we  do  thus,  we  shall  certainly  be  the  greatest 
fools,     V/e  sh8.11  be  slaves  here  and  slaves  forever,     V/e  cannot 
plead  so  great  temptations  to  neglect  religion  a.s  others, 
P-iches  and  honours  which  drov/n  the  greater  part  of  m.aj2:-:ind,  (who 
aave  the  gospel,  )  in  perdition,  can  be  little  or  no  tem-ptation 
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to  us.   .   •   .Let  me  beg  of  you  ny  dear  African  brethren,  to 
thinl-:  very  little  of  your  bondage  in  this  life,  for  your  thinl-c- 
ing  of  it  will  do  you  no  good.     If  God  designs  to  set  us  free, 
he  vvill  do  it,  in  his  ovni  time,  and  v/ay;  but  think  of  your 
bondage  to  sin  and  sat an,  and  do  not  rest,  until  you  are 
delivered  from  it. 

We  cannot  be  happy  if  v/e  are  ever  so  free  or  ever  so 
rich,  while  we  are  servajtits  of  sin,  and  slaves  to  satan»  We 
inust  be  miserable  here,  and  to  all  eternity. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  with  a  few  words  to 
those  negroes  who  have  their  liberty.     The  most  of  what  I  have 
said  to  those  who  are  slaves,  may  be  of  use  to  you,  but  you 
have  more  advantages,   on  some  accounts,   if  you  will  improve 
your  freedom.,  as  you  may  do,  than  they.    You  have  more  time  to 
i*ead  God's  holy  word,  and  to  take  care  of  the  salvation  of 
your  souls.     Let  me  beg  of  you  to  spend  your  time  in  this  way, 
or  it  will  be  better  for  you,   if  you  had  been  slaves.     If  you 
think  seriously  of  the  matter,  you  must  conclude,  that  if  you 
do  not  use  your  freedom,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  your  souls, 
it  will  not  be  of  s:n.j  lasting  good  to  you.     Besides  all  this, 
if  you  are  idle,  and  take  to  bad  courses,  you  will  hurt  those 
of  your  brethren  who  are  slaves,   and  do  all  in  your  po-./er  to 
provent  their  being  free.     One  great  reason  tha.t  is  given  by 
some  for  not  freeing  us,  I  understand  is,  that  we  should  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  ajid  should  take  ba.d  courses* 
That  T/e  should  be  lagy  and  idle,  and  get  dn.mk  and  stea.l.  Now 
all  those  of  you,  who  follow  any  bad  courses,   and  who  do  not 
take  care  to  get  an  honest  living  by  your  labour  and  industry, 
are  doing  more  to  prevent  our  being  free,   than  any  body  else. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  then,'  for  the  sake  of  your  own  good  and 
happiness,   in  time,   and  for  eternity?",   and  for  the  sake  of  your 
poor  brethren,  v/ho  are  still  in  bondage,   "to  lead  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  all  Godliness  and  honesty,"^     and  m.ay  God 
bless  you>  and  bring  jwjl  to  his  kingdom.,  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen, 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

"Ainerlc|an^^history  presents  no  more  striking  character 
than  Alexandeif.''^"  He  was  not  popular,  nor  did  he  strive  for 
popularity,  but  his  memory  and  achievements  are  imperish- 
able.   He  lived  for  the  public  good.    Eloquent  and  refined, 
able  and  brilliant,  the  embodiment  of  devotion,  integrity 
and  courage,  he  has  left  as  deep  a  mark  upon  our  political 
institutions  as  any  other  statesman  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced." 4l 

Thus  George  Edwin  Rines  expresses  his  opinion  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (1757-l8oI}.) . 

But  why  is  the  nationally  and  internationally  famous 
historical  figure  Included  among  the  authors  of  this  anthol- 
ogy?     Is  Hamilton  to  be  identified  v/ith  the  colored  group? 
|lf  W.  E,  B*  DuBois^^    and  others  be  correct,  Hamilton  p  ossessed 
ja  strain  of  colored  blood  through  his  mulatto  mother — hence, 
Hamilton  may  be  identified  with  either  group  as  a  result  of 
tiis  mixed  blood. 

Despite  Hamilton's  great  contribution  to  literature^^3 
this  editor  has  chosen  a  brief  letter  to  represent  him,  a  letter 
Written  to  John  Jay  in  the  interest  of  colored  soldiers. 

L 

Equally  as  significant  as  the  subject  of  the  letter  is  the 
character  revealed  by  the  author.    TH^e  author  of  such  a  letter, 

irrespective  of  social  identification,    must  necessarily  have  had 

i 

not  only  insight  but  also  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
fine  humanitarian  sympathies. 


I4J..    George  Edwin  Rines,  The  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
Volume  13.  page  656. 

L\.2.    See  Footnote  I4.,  General  Introduction. 
43.    Rines,  op.  cit.,  page  656. 
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LETTER  TO  JOHN  JAY^^'^ 


Headquarters,  March  li].,  1779 

iTo  JOHN  JAY. 

'  DEAR  SIR, — Col,  Laurens,  who  will  have  the  honor  of 

idelivering  you  this  letter,  is  on  his  v;ay  to  South  Carolina,  on 
I  a  project  which  I  thinl-c,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
there,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  deserves  every  kind  of  support 
j and  encouragement.    This  is,  to  raise  two,  three,  or  four 
battalions  of  negroes,  v/ith  the  assistance  of  the  government  of 
that  State,  by  contributions  from  the  owners,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  they  possess.     If  you  should  think  proper  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  with  him,  he  will  give  you  a  detail  of  his 
plan.    He  wishes  to  have  it  recommended  by  Congress  to  the 
State;  and,  as  an  inducement,  that  they  should  engage  to  take 
those  battalions  into  Continental  pay* 

!  It  appears  to  me,  that  an  expedient  of  this  kind,  in  the 

present  state  of  Southern  affairs,  is  the  most  rational  that 
can  be  adopted,  and  promises  vei*y  important  advantages.  Indeed, 

I  hardly  see  how  a  sufficient  force  can  be  collected  in  that 
quarter  without  it;  and  the  enemy* s  operations  there  are  growing 
Infinitely  more  serious  and  formidable.     I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  negroes  will  make  very  excellent  soldiers  with 
proper  management;  and  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  they 
cannot  be  put  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Laurens.  He 
'has  all  the  zeal,  intelligence^ enterprise,  and  every  other  qual- 
lification,  necessary  to  succeed  in  such  an  tmdertaking.     It  is 

a  maxim  with  some  great  military  judges,  that,  with  sensible 
officers,  soldiers  can  hardly  be  too  stupid;  and,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  thought  that  the  Russians  would  make  the  best 
troops  in  the  world,  if  they  were  under  other  officers  than  their 
own.    The  King  of  Prussia  is  among  the  n\imber  who  maintain  this 
idoctrine;  and  has  a  very  mphatic  saying  on  the  occasion,  which 

II  do  not  exactly  recollect.     I  mention  this  because  I  hear  it 
jfrequently  objected  to  the  scheme  of  embodying  negroes,  that 
they  are  too  stupid  to  make  good  soldiers.    This  is  so  far  from 
'appearing  to  me  a  valid  objection,  that  I  think  their  want  of 
cultivation  (for  their  natural  faculties  are  probably  as  good 
as  ours),  joined  to  that    habit  of  subordination  which  they 
acquire  from  a  life  of  servitude,  will  make  them  sooner  become 
soldiers  than  our  white  inliabitants.    Let  officers  be  men  of 


kk-    G-  W.  Williams,  0£.  cit.,  I,  pages  35i|.-355. 
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sense  and  sentiment;  and  the  nearer  the  soldiers  approach  to 
machines,  perhaps  the  better. 

'  I  foresee  that  this  project  will  have  to  combat  much 

opposition  from  prejudice  and  self-interest*    The  contempt  we 
have  been  taught  to  entertain  for  the  blacks  makes  us  fancy 
many  things  that  are  founded  neither  in  reason  nor  experience; 
and  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  property  of  so  valuable  a 
kind  will  furnish  a  thousand  arguments  to  show  the  impracti- 
cability or  pernicious  tendency  of  a  xheme  which  requires  such 
a  sacrifice.    But  it  should  be  considered,  that,  if  we  do  not 
make  use  of  them  in  this  way,  the  enemy  probably  will;  and  thftt 
the  best  way  to  counteract  the  temptations  they  will  hold  out 
will  be  to  offer  them  ourselves*    An  essential  part  of  the  plan 
is  to  give  them  their  freedom  with  their  muskets.    This  will 
secure  their  fidelity,  animate  their  courage,  and,  I  believe, 
will  have  a  good  influence  upon  those  who  remain,  by  opening  a 
door  to  their  emancipation.    This  circtimstance,  I  confess,  has 
no  small  weight  in  inducing  me  to  wish  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject; for  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  true  policy,  equally 
interest  me  in  favor  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  men. 

V7ith  the  truest  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 


ALEX.  HAMILTON 
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LANCASTER  HILL  AND  OTHERS 

Of  the  authors  of  the  "Petition  of  Massachusetts 

Slaves,"    some  biographical  facts  may  be  obtained  from  their 

petition  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  submitted  on  March 

18,  1777«    In  introducing  their  petition,  Williams  says: 

The  strange  and  trying  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  colonies  had  passed  exposed  their  hypocrisy,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  their  government,  and  forced  them  to 
another  attempt  at  the  extirpation  of  slavery.  The 
valorous  conduct  of  the  Negro  soldiers  in  the  army  had 
greatly  encouraged  their  friends  and  emboldened  their 
brethren,  who  still  suffered  from  the  curse  of  slavery. 
The  latter  were  not  silent  when  an  opportunity  presented 
to  claim  the  rights  they  felt  their  due»    On  the  l8th 
of  March,  1777 >  "the  following  petition  was  addressed,  by 
the  slaves  in  Boston,  to  the  Legislature^-^ 

Concerning  the  entry  made  of  this  petition  and  the 

subsequent  action,  V/illiam  says: 

The  following  entry,  bearing  the  same  date,  was  made: 


"A  petition  of  Lancaster  Hill,  and  a  number  of  other 
Negroes,  praying  the  Court  to  take  into  consideration  their 
state  of  bondage,  and  pass  an  act  whereby  they  may  be 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  is  the 
natural  right  of  all  men.    Read  and  committed  to  Judge 
Sargent^^Mr.  Dalton,  Mr#  Appleton,  Col.  Brooks,  and  Mr* 
Story, "^^ 

Also, 

"There  is  no  record  of  the  action  of  the  committee, 
if  any  were  ever  had;  but,  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Legislature,  Monday,  June  9»  yjll >  ©■  bill  was  introduced  , 
to  prevent  "the  Practice  of  holding  persons  in  Slavery."  "^7 

But  after  several  readings,  the  bill  was  read  on  June  lij.,  and 


Ibid, ,  page  14.01}..     If  this  Prince  Hall  be  identical 
with  the  founder  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  he  was  not  a  slave.  Rf.p,5^ 
1^6.    Ibid.,  page  l4.05» 
14.7.  Ibid. 


ordered  to  "lie,"  and  the  matter  ended. 

However,  in  the  petition  given  below,  Lancaster  Hill 
and  the  other  petitioners  present  ably  their  views  in  a 
clear,  coherent,  forcerul  manner. 


PETITIOIT  OF  L'lASSAGI-IUSETTS  SLAVES 


March  l8,  I777 

The  petition  of  a  great  number  of  negroes,  v/ho  are 
detained  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  very  bov/els  of  a  free  and 
Christian  country,  humbly  showing, -- 

That  your  petitioners  apprehend  that  they  have,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  men,  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
that  freedom,  v/hich  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe  hath 
ibestov/ed  equalljr  on  all  mankind,  and  v/hich  they  have  never 
forfeited  by  any  compact  or  agreement  v/hatever.     But  they 
were  unjustly  dragged  by  the  cruel  hajid  of  pov/er  from  their 
dearest  friends,  ^nd  some  of  them  even  torn  from  the  embraces 
of  their  tender  parents, --from  a  populous,  pleasant  and  plen- 
tiful country,  and  in  violation  of  the  lav/s  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  tender  feelings  of  human- 
ity, brought  hither  to  be  sold  like  beasts  of  burthen,  and, 
like  them,  condemned  to  slavery  for  life — among  a  people 
possessing  the  mild  religion  of  Jesus--a  people  not  insensible 
of  the  sweets  of  national  freedom,  nor  without  a  spirit  to 
resent  the  unjust  endeavors  of  others  to  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  bondage  and  subjection. 

Your  Honors  need  not  to  be  informed  that  a  life  of 
slavery  like  that  of  your  petitioners,  deprived  of  every 
social  privilege,  of  every  thing  requisite  to  render  life  even 
tolerable,  is  far  worse  than  non-existence. 

In  Imitation  of  the  laudable  exa.mple  of  the  good  people 
of  these  States,  your  petitioners  have  long  and  patiently 
waited  the  event  of  petition  after  petition,  by  them  presented 
to  the  legislative  body  of  this  State,   and  cannot  but  with 
grief  reflect  that  their  success  has  been  but  too  similar. 

They  cannot  but  express  their  astonishment  that  it  has 
never  been  considered,  that  every  principle  from  which  America 
has  acted,  in  the  course  of  her  unhappy  difficulties  with 
i Great  Britain,  bears  stronger  than  a  thousand  arguments  in 
■j favor  of  your  humble  petitioners.     They  therefore  humbly  beseech 
;|Your  Honors  to  gi-ve  their  petition  its  due  iveight  and  consid- 
■ eration,  and  cause  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  be  passed, 
whereby  they  may  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom. 


Ibid,,  pages  k-^h^'k-O^ 
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v/hlch  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men,  and  their  children  (who 
v;ere  born  in  this  land  of  liberty)  may  not  be  held  as  slaves 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  tv/enty-one  years.     So  may  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State  Tno  longer  chargeable  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  acting  themselves  the  part  which  they  condemn  and 
oppose  in  others)  be  prospered  in  their  glorious  struggles 
for  liberty,   and  have  those  blessings  secured  to  them  by 
Heaven,  of  which  benevolent  minds  cannot  wish  to  deprive  their 
f  ellov7-men. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 

pray:-- 

MNCASTER  HILL, 
PET3R  33SS, 
BRISTER  SLEITFEN 
PRIITGE  HALL 

JACK  PISRPONT,    (his  X  marli. ) 
NERO  PUITELO,   (his  X  mark.) 
NEWPORT  SUlvINER,    (his  X  mark.) 


BELIITDA 


The  petition  presented  by  "Belinda"  (c.  1712- ?)  in 
February,  I782,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts  and  published  five  years  later  in  Matthew 
Carey* s  American  Museum,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  literary 
petition    the  Massachusetts  legislature  had  to  consider.  Of 
the  author  of  "Petition  of  an  African,"  the  only  biographical 
facts  available  are  contained  in  the  petition  itself*  Because 
of  the  subjective  style  of  the  petition  many  things,  however, 
may  be  inferred,    Belinda,  seventy  years  old,  for  fifty  years 
in  servitude  to  Sir  Isaac  Royall,  an  exiled  Loyalist,  sought 
material  benefits  for  herself  and  daughter  from  the  estate 
of  her  former  master.    In  addition  to  its  evident  purpose, 
Belinda  presents  an  account  of  her  childhood  in  -^frica,  of 
her  opinions  of  African  and  American  civilizations  as  well  as 
her  captivity  and  servitude.    Through  this  work  she  revealed 
herself  as  one  gifted  with  imaginative  and  literary  ability, 
keen  observation,  critical  judgment,  a  moral  nature,  and  high 
regard  for  freedom, 

Loggins  says  the  following  in  regard  to  the  author «s 

purpose: 

The  purpose  of  Belinda  in  presenting  the  "Petition" 

was  not  to  attack  slavery  directly,  but  to  demand  pro- 
tection for  herself  and  her  daughter  from  her  owner. 


c 
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Colonel  Isaac  Royall,  a  Loyalist,  then  in  exile.    But  the 
tragic  picture  which  she  paints  of  herself  as  one  who  has 
"not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  creation"  forms  a  protest 
against  slavery  of  no  slight  strength*     It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  appeal  was  selected  for  publication  in 
the  American  Museum,  scarcely  an  issue  of  which  did  not 
contain  articles  condemning  slavery.  •  •  •  However,  it 
bears  her  signature,  and  is  therefore  important  as  pro- 
bably the  first  recorded  indictment  of  slavery  for 
which  an  American  Negro  was  supposed  to  be  directly 
responsible. "^^ 


k9»02>  cit. ,  pages  3ij--35*      In  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Faculties,  and  Literature  of  Aegroes 
Belinda  is  highly  praised  by  H«  Gr^goire. 
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rejoicing 
v/ound  s . 


Once  more  her  eyes  were  blest  v/itli  a  continent:  but 
alas!  hov;  unlike  the  land  v/here  she  received  her  being  I  Here 
all  things  appear  unpropitious.     She  learned  to  catch  the  ideas, 
marked  by  the  sounds  of  language,  only  to  knov/  that  her  doora  v/as 
slavery,  from  which  death  alone  was  to  emancipate  her,     VJhat  did 


PETITION  OF  AIT  AFx'^ICAN 


That  seventy  years  have  rolled  away,   since  she,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  Yalta,  received  her  existence.     The  moun- 
tains, covered  v;ith  spic3''  f orests--vallies,  loaded  with  the 
richest  fruits  spontsjieotisly  produced-- joined  to  that  happy 
temperature  of  air,  which  excludes  excess,  would  have  yielded 
her  the  most  complete  felicity,  had  not  her  mind  received  early 
impressions  of  the  cruelty  of  men,  whose  faces  were  like  the 
moon,  and  vrhose  bov/s  and  arrows  were  like  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  of  the  clouds.     The  idea  of  these,  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  enemies,  filled  h^er  infant  slumbers  with  horror,  and 
her  noon-tide  raom-ents  with  cruel  apprehensions!     But  her 
affrighted  imagination,  in  its  most  alarming  extension,  never 
represented  distresses  equal  to  what  she  has  since  re§.lly  ex- 
perienced: for  before  she  had  tv/elve  years  enjoyed  the  fragr8.nce 
of  her  native  groves,  and  ere  she  had  realized  that  Europeans 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  yellov/  dust,  which  she  carelessly 
marked  with  her  infant  footsteps-- even  when  she,  in  a  sacred 
grove,  with  e^ich  hand  in  that  of  a  tender  parent,  was  praying 
her  devotion  to  the  grea.t  Orisa,  who  made  a!^l  things,  a.n  armed 
band  of  white  men,  driving  many  of  her  countrymen  in  chains, 
rushed  into  the  hallov;ed  shades!     Could  the  tears,  the  sighs, 
the  supplications,  bursting  from,  the  tortured  parental  affection 
have  blunted  the  keen  edge  of  avarice,   she  might  have  been 
rescued  from  agony,  which  many  of  her  country'-' s  children  have 
felt,  but  which  none  have  ever  described.     In  vain  she  lifted 
her  supplicating  voice  to  an  insulted  father,  s.nd  her  guiltless 
hands  to  a  dishonoured  deityl     She  was  ravished  from  the  bosom 
of  her  co'imtry,  from  the  arms  of  her  friends,  v/hile  the  advanced 
age  of  her  parents  rendering  them  unfit  for  servitude,  cruelly 
separated  her  from  them  forever. 

Scenes  which  her  im§.gination  had  never  conceived  of,  a 
floating  world,  the  sporting  monsters  of  the  deep,   and  the 
familiar  meeting  of  billows  and  clouds,   strove,  but  in  vain,  to 
divert  her  attention  from  three  hundred  Africajis  in  chains, 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  torment;   and  some  of  them. 


that  the  pangs  of  death  cam.e  like  a  balri  to  their 
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It  avail  her,  that  the  walls  of  her  lord  were  hung  v/lth  splen- 
dor, and  that  the  dust  trodden  under  foot  in  her  native  coun- 
try,  crowded  his  gate  with  sordid  worshippers  I     The  lav/s  ren- 
dered her  Incapable  of  receiving  property:   and  though  she  was 
a  free  moral  agent,  accountable  for  her  ov/n  actions,  yet  never 
had  she  a  moment  at  her  own  disposal!     Fifty  yea.rs  her  faithful 
hands  have  been  compelled  to  ignoble  servitude  for  the  benefit 
of  an  Isaac  Royall,  until,   as  if  nations  must  be  agitated,  and 
the  world  convulsed,  for  the  preservation  of  that  freedom,  which 
the  Almighty  Father  intended  for  all  the  human  race,  the  present 
war  cor;]i.ienced.     The  terrors  of  men,   armed  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, compelled  her  master  to  fly,  and  to  breathe  away  his  life 
in  a  land,  where  lawless  dom-inion  sits  enthroned,  pouring  blood 
nad  vengeance  on  all  who  dare  to  be  free. 

The  face  of  your  petitioner  is  nov/  marked  with  the  furrowu 
of  time,   and  her  frai'ie  feebly  bending  under  the  oppression  of 
years,  while  she,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,   is  denied  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  morsel  of  that  immense  wealth,   a  part  whereof  hath 
been  accumulated  by  her  ovrn  industry,   ajid  the  whole  augmented 
by  her  servitude, 

■/therefore,  casting  herself  at  the  feet  of  your  honours, 
as  to  a  body  of  •■len,  formed  for  the  extirpation  of  vassalage, 
; for  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  just  returns  of  honest  indus- 
!  try-- she  prays  that  such  allowance  may  be  m.ade  her,  out  of  the 
I  estate  of  Colonel  Royall,   as  v/ill  prevent  her,  ejid  her  more 
I  infirm  daughter,  from  misery  in  the  greatest  extreme,   qtA  scat- 
ter cor;ifort  over  the  short  and  downv/ard  path  of  their  lives: 
and  she  will  ever  pray. 


JOHN  MARRANT 

Biographical  facts  about  the  colored  American  writer 
who  perhaps  accidentally  found  himself  on  the  British  side  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  namely,  John  Marrant,  may  be  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  the  author's  narrative*    He  was  bom 
in  New  York  in  1755*    After  his  family  moved  to  the  South, 
Marrant  studied  the  violin,  the  Frenchhom,  and  dancing.  He 
was  greatly  affected  by  his  meeting  with  the  evangelist,  the 
Rev,  Whitefield,  and  subsequently  he  v;as  converted*    TOien  he 
found  himself  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  he  saved  his  life 
by  making  use  of  his  newly- acquired  religion*    Later  in  life 
he  supported  the  British  cause,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
Biusician*    After  the  War  he  became  a  minister  and  served  in 
the  New  England  area. 

His  narrative  presented  below  clearly  shows  evidences 
of  little  formal  training  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Q?he 
material,  however,  is  interestingly  and  vividly  presented* 


A  NARRATIVE" 


I,  JOKIT  I.IARRANT,  bom  June  l5,  1755,   in  Nevz-York,  in 
North  America,  wish  these  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
me  to  be  published,  in  hopes  that  they  may  be  useful  to  others, 
to  encourage  the  fearfu.l,  to  confirm  the  v/avering,  and  to  refresh 
the  hearts  of  true  believers.    My  father  died  when  I  was  a 
little  more  than  four  years  of  age,  and  before  I  was  five  my 
mother  removed  from  ITev;  York  to  St,  Augustine,   about  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  that  city.     Here  I  was  sent  to  school,  and 
taught  to  read  and  spell;   after  we  had  resided  here  for  about 
eighteen  months,   it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  to  Georgia, 
v/here  v;e  remained;   and  I  was  kept  to  school  until  I  had  attained 
my  eleventh  year.     The  Lord  spoke  to  me  in  m.y  early  days,  by 
these  removes,   if  I  could  have  understood  him,   and  sa.id  "here 
we  have  no  continuing  city."     V/e  left  Georgia,   and  went  to 
Charles  Tov.tl,  where  it  was  intended  I  should  be  put  apprentice 
to  some  trade.     Some  time  aftor  I  had  been  in  Charles  Town,  as 
I  walked  one  day,  I  passed  by  a  school,  and  heard  music  sjid 
dancing,  which  took  my  fancy  very  much,  and  I  felt  a  strong 
Inclination  to  learn  the  music.     I  went  home,   and  inform.ed  my 
sister,  that  I  had  rather  learn  to  play  upon  music  than  go  to 
a  trade.   .   .   .[The  author  learned  to  play  the^  violin  and  to 
dance;   then  he"  learned  to  play  the  Frenchhorn^V^,   ,   .  One  even- 
ing I  was  senttor  in  a  very  particular  manneif'  to  go  smd  play  for 
som.e  gentlemen,  which  I  agreed  to  do,   and  \'ra.s  on  my  way  to 
fulfil  my  promise;   and  passing  by  a  large  meeting-house,   I  saw 
many  lights  in  it,  and  crowds  of  people  going  in.     I  inquired 
what  it  m.eant,   a.nd  v/as  answered  by  my  companion,   that  a  crazy 
man  was  hallooing  there;  this  raised  my  curiosity  to  go  in,  that 
I  might  hear  what  he  was  hallooing  about.     He  persuaded  me  not 
to  go  in,  but  in  vain.     He  then  said,   "if  you  will  do  one  thi.ng, 
I  will  go  in  with  you."     I  asked  him  v/hat  that  v7as?    He  replied, 
"blow  the  Frenchhorn  among  them,"     I  liked  the  proposal  v/ell 
enough,  but  expressed  m.y  fears  of  being  beaten  for  disturbing 
tfeiem;  but  upon  his  promising  to  stand  by  and  defend  me,  I 
agreed.     So  we  went,   and  with  much  difficulty  got  within  the 
doors.     I  was  pushing  the  people  to  make  room,   to  get  the  horn 
off  my  shoulder  to  blov;  it,   just  as  Mr,  Vi/hitf  ield  T  sic '  was 
najiiing  his  text,  and  looking  round,   and,  as  I  thought,  directly 
upon  me,  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  he  uttered  these  words, 
"PREPARii;  TO  FiEET  T?rY  GOD,  0  ISRAEL."     The  Lord  accom.panied  the 
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v/ord  with  such  pov/er,  that  I  was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
both  speechless  and  senseless  for  twenty-four  ninutes:     when  I 
was  come  a  little  to,  I  found  two  men  a.ttending  me,  and  a  woman 
throwing  water  in  my  face,  and  holding  a  smelling  bottle  to  my 
nose;  ojid  when  something  more  recovered,   every  word  I  hea.rd 
from  the  minister  was  like  a  parcel  of  sv/ords  thrust  into  me; 
and  what  added  to  my  distress,   I  thought  I  saw  the  devil  on 
ever^r  side  of  -ne.     I  v/as  constrained  by  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit,  to  halloo  out  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  which 
disturbing  them,  they  took  me  av;ay:  but  finding  that  I  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand,  they  carried  me  g.s  far  as  the  vestry, 
and  there  I  remained  till  the  service  was  over,     V/hen  the  people 
were  dismissed  Mr.  ViTiitfield  came  into  the  vestry,  and  being 
told  of  my  condition  he  came  immediately,  and  the  first  v/ord  he 
said  was,   "JESUS  CHRIST  HAS  GOT  THHE  AT^LAST."     He  asked  where 
I  lived,  intending  to  come  and  see  me  the  next  day;  but  recol- 
lecting he  was  to  leave  town  the  next  morning,  he  said  he  could 
not  come  hiinself,  but  would  send  another  m.inister;  he  desired 
■them  to  get  me  home,  and  then  taking  his  leave  of  me,  I  S3.w  him 
no  more.   ...  On  the  fourth  day,  the  minister  Mr,  V/hitfield 
Jiad  desired  to  visit  me  came  to  see  me,  and  being  directed 
upstairs,  when  he  entered  the  room,  I  thought  he  made  my  distresj 
worse.     He  Y/anted  to  take  hold  of  my  hand,  but  I  durst  not  g5.ve 
it  to  him.     He  insisted  upon  taking  hold  of  it,   and  I  then  got 
away  from  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed;  but  being  very  weak 
I  fell  do\Yn,  and  before  I  could  recover  he  came  to  me,  and  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  lifted  me  up,  and  after  a  few  Tfords,  desired 
to  go  to  prayer.     So  he  fell  upon  his  knees,   and  pulled  me  do\m 
also;  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  prayer  he  rose  up,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did?     I  answered  much  worse;  he  then  said,  "come 
we  will  have  the  old  thing  over  again;"     and  so  we  kneeled  dov/n 
a  second  time,  and  after  he  prayed  earnestly  we  got  up,  and  he 
said  again,   "how  do  you  do  now?"     I  replied  worse  and  worse,  said 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  kill\ne?     "Ho,  no,   said  he,  you  are 
p/orth  a  thousand  dead  m.en,   let  us  try  the  old  thing  over  again"; 
and  so  falling  upon  our  knees,  he  continued  in  prayer  a  consider- 
able time;  near  the  close  of  his  prayer,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  set  my  soul  at  liberty,  and  being  filled  with  joy,   I  began 
bo  praise  the  Lord  iminediately;  my  sorrows  v/ere  turned  into 
peace,   and  joy,   and  love.     The  minister  said,   "Hov;  is  it  nov/?" 
I  answered,  all  is  v/ell,   all  happy.     He  then  took  his  leave  of 
3ie;  but  called  every  dcj  for  several  days  afterwards,   and  the 
Last  time  he  said,   "Hold  fast  that  thou  hast  already  obtained, 
bill  Jesus  Christ  come."     I  now  read  the  Scriptures  very  imich, 
...  I  continued  with  m.y  sister  about  three  Y/eeks,  during  wliich 
bime  she  often  asked  m.e  to  play  upon  the  violin  for  her,  v;hich 
I  refused;  then  she  said  I  was  cra^y  and  mad,  and  so  reported 
It  ainong  the  neighbours,  which  opened  the  mouths  of  all  against 
ne,     I  then  resolved  to  go  to  my  mother,  which  was  eighty-four 
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miles  fron  Charles  To\m,   ...  I  remained  v;ith  her  fourteen 
days  without  interruption;  the  Lord  pitied  ne,  being  a  young 
soldier.     Soon,  hov/ever,   satan  began  to  stir  up  my  tv/o  sisters 
and  brother,  who  v/ero  then  at  home  with  ray  mother;  they  called 
ne  every  name  but  that  which  was  good.     The  more  they  perse- 
cuted ne,  the  stronger  I  grew  in  grace.    At  length  my  mother 
turned  against  mo  also,   and  the  neighbours  joined  her,  and 
there  was  not  a  friend  to  assist  me,  or  that  I  could  speak  to; 
this  made  me  earnest  with  God,   .   .   , ;TIe  left  home,   suffered  in 
the  v/oods,  and  finally  met  an  Indian'hunter .  ■  53       By  constant 
conversation  with  the  hunter,  I  acquired  a  fuller  Imowledge  of 
the  Indian  tongue:  this,  together  with  the  sv;eet  communion  I 
enjoyed  with  G-od,   I  have  considered  as  a  preparation  for  the 
great  trial  I  was  soon  to  pass  through.   .   .  , 

The  hunting  season  being  now  at  an  end,  we  left  the 
woods,  and  directed  our  course  towards  a  large  Indian  tov/n, 
belonging  to  the  Cherokee  nation;   and  having  rea.ched  it,   I  said 
to  the  hunter,  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  enter  in.     He  replied, 
as  I  was  with  him,  nobody  would  interrupt  me. 


There  was  an  Indian  fortification  all  around  the  tovm, 
and  a  guard  placed  at  each  entrance.     The  hunter  passed  one  of 
these  without  molestation,  but  I  was  stopped  by  the  guard  and 


examined. 


They 


asked  me  where  I  cai'ae  from,   and  what  was  my 


business  there?    My  companion  of  the  woods  attempted  to  speak 
for  me,  but  was  not  permitted;  he  was  taken  av/ay  and  I  saw  him 
no  more,     I  v/as  surrounded  by  about  pO  men,  and  carried  to  one 
of  their  chiefs  to  be  examined  by  him,     Ylhen  I  came  before  him, 
he  asked  me  what  v;as  my  business  there?     I  told  him  I  came  with 
a  hunter,  v/hom  I  met  with  in  the  woods.     He  replied,   "Did  I  not 
know,  that  whoever  came  there,  without  giving  a  better  account 
of  themselves  than  I  did,  was  to  be  put  to  death?"     I  said  I 
did  not  know  it.     Observing  that  I  answered  him_  so  readily  in 
his  own  language,  he  asked  me  where  I  learned  it?     To  this  I 
returned  no  answer,  but  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
called  upon  my  Lord  Jesus.   ,   ,   ,  I  was  then  ordered  to  be  taken 
away,  and  put  into  a  place  of  confinement.     They  led  me  from 

low  dark  place,  ond  thrust  me  into  it,  very 
they  made  fast  the  door,  and  set  a  watch, 
the  executioner,  sjid  gave  me  notice  of  it, 
happy,   as  the  near  prospect  of  death  made  me 
hope  for  a  speedy  deliverance  from,  the  body,   .   .   .  At  the  hour 
appointed  for  my  execution,   I  was  taken  out  and  led  to  the 
destined  spot,  amidst  a  vast  number  of  people.     I  praised  the 
Lord  all  the  way  we  went,   and  v/hen  we  arrived  at  the  place,  I 
understood  the    kind  of  death  I  was  to  suffer,  yet,  blessed  be 
God,  none  of  these  things  moved  me.     The  executioner  showed  m.e 
a  basket  of  turpentine  wood,   stuck  full  of  snail  p  ieces,  like 


their  court  into  a 
dreary  and  dismal; 
The  judge  sent  for 
which  made  me  very 
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skewers;  lie  told  me  I  v/as  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  laid  dovm 
in  the  basket,  and  these  sharp  pegs  were  to  be  stuck  into  me, 
and  then  set  on  fire,  and  when  they  had  burnt  to  my  body,  I  was 
to  be  turned  over  on  the  other  side,  and  served  in  the  same 
manner,  and  then  to  be  taken  by  four  men  and  throwTi  into  the 
flame,  which  was  to  finish  my  execution,     I  burst  into  tears, 
and  asked  what  I  had  done  to  deserve  so  cruel  a  death.     To  this 
he  gave  no  answer.     I  cried  out.  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will  that 
it  should  be  so,  thy  will  be  done:     I  then  asked  the  executioner 
to  let  me  go  to  pra.yer;  he  asked  rae  to  whom?     I  ansv/ered,  to  the 
Lord,  my  G-od;  he  seamed  surprised,  and  asked  me  where  he  was? 
I  told  him  he  was  present;  upon  which  he  gave  me  leave,  I 
desired  them  all  to  do  as  I  did;   so  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  smd 
mentioned  to  the  Lord  his  delivering  of  the  three  children 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  had 
close  coininunion  v/ith  G-od,     I  prayed  in  English  a  considerable 
time,  and  about  the  middle  of  my  prayer,  the  Lord  impressed  a 
strong  desire  upon  mj  mind  to  turn  into  their  language,  and 
pray  in  their  tongue,     I  did  so,   and  with  remarkable  liberty, 
which  wonderfull^r  affected  the  people,   •   •   ,  I  believe  the 
execution^    v/as  savingly  converted  to  God,     He  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  embraced  me  round  the  middle,  and  was  unable  to 
speak  for  about  five  minutes;   the  first  words  he  expressed,  when 
[he  had  utterance,  were,   "Ho  man  shall  hurt  thee  till  thou  hast 
been  to  the  king.  ..." 

Passing  by  the  judge's  door,  he  stopped  us,   and  asked 
the  executioner  why  he  brought  me  back?     The  man  fell  upon  his 
knees,   and  begged  he  would  permit  me  to  be  carried  before  the 
king,  which  being  granted,   I  went  on,   guarded  with  two  hundred 
soldiers  vfith  bows  and  arrows.     After    msjiy  windings  I  entered 
the  king's  out  wardchamber,   and  after  waiting  some  time  he  came 
to  the  door,  and  his  first  question  v/as,  how  cp,me  I  there?  I 
answered,   I  came  with  a  hunter  whom  I  met  in  the  woods,  and  who 
persuaded  me  to  come  there.     He  then  asked  me  how  old  I  ¥/as? 
I  told  him  not  fifteen.     He  asked  me  how  I  was  supported  before 
I  met  with  this  manl     I  ansv/ered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  v/hich 
seemed  to  confound  him.     He  turned  round,  8.nd  asked  me  if  he 
(lived  vmere  I  csime?     I  ansv/ered,  yes,  and  here  also.    He  looked 
bout  the  room,  and  sa.id  he  did  not  see  him;  but  I  told  him  I 
elt  him.     The  executioner  fell  upon  his  knees,   and  entreated 
the  Icing,   and  told  him  v/hat  he  felt  of  the  same  Lord,     At  this 
instant  the  king's  eldest  daughter  cam.e  into  the  chamber,  a  per- 
son about  19  years  of  age>   and  stood  at  my  right  hand.     I  had  a 
bible  in  my  hand,  v/hich  she  took  out  of  it,   and  having  opened 
it,   she  kissed  it,  and  seemed  much  delighted  v/ith  it.   .   .   .  The 
executioner  then  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  the  king  to  let 
nie  go  to  prayer,  v/hich  being  granted,  we  all  v/ent  upon  our  knees, 
and  nov/  the  Lord  displayed  his  glorious  power.     In  the  midst  of 
the  prayer  some  of  them  cried  out,  particularly  the  king's 
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daughter,   and  the  man  who  ordered  me  to  be  executed,  and  sev- 
eral others  seemed  under  deep  conviction  of  sin:  this  made  the 
kin^  angr^^:  he  called  m.e  a  witch,  and  commanded  me  to  be  thrust 
into  the  prison,  and  to  be  executed  the  next  morning.     This  was 
enough  to  make  me  think,   as  old  Jacob  once  did,   "All  thesQ 
things  are  against  me";  for  I  was  dragged  away,   and  thrust  into 
the  dungeon  v;ith  much  indignation;  but  God,  who  never  forsakes 
his  people,  was  v/ith  me,   .   ,   ,  The  executioner  went  to  the  king, 
and  assured  hin,  that  if  he  put  me  to  death,  his  daughter  would 
never  be  v/ell,     Tnej  used  the  skill  of  all  their  doctors  that 
afternoon  and  night:  but  physical  prescriptions  were  useless.  , 
,   .  Soon  after  I  was  fetched  out:  I  thought  I  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted; but  they  led  me  away  to  the  king's  chamber  with  much 
bodily  v/ealoiess,  having  been  \7ith0ut  food  tvio  days,     V.hen  I 
came  into  the  king's  presence  he  said  to  m.e,  with  much  anger, 
if  I  did  not  make  his  daughter  sjid  that  man  \7ell,  I  should  be 
laid  down  and  chopped  into  pieces  before  him..     1  was  not  afraid, 
but  the  Lord  tried  my  faith  sharply.     The  king's  daughter  and 
the  other  person  vrere  brought  out  into  the  outer  chamber,  and 
we  v/ent  to  prayer:  but  the  heavens  were  locked  tip  to  my  peti- 
tions,    I  besought  the  Lord  again,  but  received  no  answer:  I 
cried  again,  "be  it  to  thee  as  thou  wilt";  the  Lord  appeared 
most  lovely  and  glorious;  the  king  himself  v;as  awakened,  o.nd 
the  others  set  at  liberty,     A  gree.t  change  took  place  among  the 
people;  the  king's  house  becariie  God's  house;   the  soldiers  were 
ordered  av/ay;  and  the  poor  condemjied  prisoner  had  perfect 
liberty  and  was  treated  as  a  prince,     Nov/  the  Lord  m^de  all  my 
enem.ies  becom.e  my  great  friends;   I  rem-s.ined  nine  v/eeks  in  the 
king's  palace,  praising  God  day  and  night:     I  v/as  never  out  but 
three  days  all  the  time.     I  had  assumed  the  habit  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  v/as  dressed  much  like  the  king,   ^jid  nothing  was  too 
good  for  m.e.   ,   ,   ,   jj.larrant  then  spent  a  number  of  weeks  visi'tjjt 
ing  other  Indian  tribes;  finally  he  returned  to  his  ovm  hom.e^^ 

I  shall  now  close  the  narrative,  with  only  rem-arking  a 
few  incidents  in  my  life,  until  my  connection  with  m-y  Right 
Honorable  Patroness  the  Countess  of  HlTiTTINGDOlT. 

I  remr.ined  with  my  relations  till  the  comxiencem.ent  of  the 
(American  troubles.     I  used  to  go  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  if 
any  gospel  m.inisters  came  into  the  country,   though  at  a  consider- 
able distance;   and  3"et,  reader,  m.y  soul  was  in  a  declining  state 
.   .   .   .In  those  troublesom.e  times,   I  was  pressed  on  board  the 
Scorpion  sloop  of  war,   as  their  musician,   as  they  were  told  I 
30uld  play  on  music, --I  continued  in  his  m.ajesty's  service  six 
years  and  eleven  months:   smd  v/ith  shame  confess,  that  a  lamen- 
table stupor  crept  over  all  my  spiritual  vivacity,  life,  and 
jrigor;  I  got  cold  and  dead,   ...  I  was  at  the  seige  of  Charles 
Town,   and  passed  tlirough  mejiy  dangers.     Vvhen  the  tov/n  was  taken, 
ny  old  benefactor  and  convert,   the  king  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
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riding  into  tov/n  v/lth  Genera.!  Clinton,   saw  me,  and  Imevi  me:  he 
alighted  off  his  horse,   and  caine  to  me;   said,  he  v/as  glad  to 
see  me,  that  his  daughter  was  very  happy,  and  soinetimes  longed 
to  get  out  of  the  body. 

Sometime  after  this  I  was  cruising  along  the  American 
seas,  and  cannot  help  mentioning  a  singular  deliverance  I  had 
from  the  most  iim-ilnent  danger,  and  the  use  the  Lord  made  of  it 
to  me,     V/e  v/ere  overtaken  by  a  violent  storia;   I  was  washed  over- 
board, and  tlirov/n  on  again;  dashed  into  the  sea  a  second  time, 
and  tossed  upon  deck  again.     I  now  fastened  a  rope  around  my 
middle,  as  a  security  against  being  throvm  into  the  sea  again; 
but  alas  I  forgot  to  fasten  it  to  any  part  of  the  ship;  being 
carried  avzay  the  third  time  by  the  fury  of  the  waves,  when  in 
the  sea,  I  found  the  rope  both  useless  and  an  encumberance .  I 
was  in  the  sea  the  third  time  about  eight  minutes,  and  the 
sharks  came  round  me  in  great  numbers;  one  of  an  enormous  slz© 
that  could  easily  have  taken  me  in  its  mouth  at  once,  and 
rubbed  against  my  side,     I  then  cried  more  earnestly  to  the 
Lord  than  I  had  done  for  some  time;   and  he  who  heard  Jonah's 
[prayer,  did  not  shut  out  mine,  for  I  v/as  tlxrown  aboard  a.galn; 
there  were  the  means  the  Lord  used  to  revive  me,  and  I  bega.n 
now  to  set  out  fresh. 

I  was  in  the  engagem.ent  with  the  Dutch  off  Dogger  Bank, 
on  boa.rd  the  Frlncess-Amella,  of  Ql\.  guns,     '.7e  had  a  gres-t  num- 
per  killed  and  wouoided;   the  deck  was  running  v/lth  blood;  six 
tnen  were  killed,  and  three  vrounded,  stationed  at  the  same  gun 
lyvith  me;  ray  head  and  face  were  covered  with  the  blood  and 
jDrains  of  the  slain:  I  v/as  v/ounded,  but  did  not  fall,  till  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  enga.gement  ended,   sjid  v/as  happy 
^uring  the  whole  of  it.     After  being  in  the  hospital  three 
jnonths  and  l6  days,  I  v/as  sent  to  the  V/est  Indies,  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,   and,   after  having  cruised  in  those  seas,  we 
returned  home  as  a  convoy.     Being  taken  ill  of  my  old  wounds, 
I  was  put  into  the  hospital  at  Pl^Tnouth,  and  had  not  been  there 
]Long,  v/hen  the  physician  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  I  should 
not  be  capable  of  serving  the  king  again;   I  v/as  therefore  dis- 
charged, and  came  to  London,  v;here  I  lived  with  a  respectable 
^d  pious  m.erchant  three  years,  v/ho  v/as  unv;illlng  to  part  with 
me.     During  the  time  I  sav/  my  call  to  the  m-inlstry  fu.ller  and 
(jjlearer;  had  a  feeling  concerned  -fdr.  the  salvation  of  my  coun- 
irjrmen:     I  carried  them  constantly  in  the  arms  of  prayer  and 
faith  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  ha.d  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart  for  my  brethren,  for  my  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh. 
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I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  brother,  who  returned  me  an  answer,  in 
v/hlch  he  prayed  some  ministers  would  come  ajid  preach  to  them, 
and  desired  me  to  shov/  it  to  the  minister  ¥/hom  I  attended.  I 
used  to  exercise  m^''  gifts  on  a  Monday  evening  in  prayer  and 
exhortation,  and  v/as  approved  of,  and  ordained  at  Bath.  Her 
ladyship  ha.ving  seen  the  letter  from  ray  brother  in  ITova  Scotia, 
thought  Providence  called  me  there:   to  which  place  I  am  now 
bound,   and  expect  to  sail  in  a  fev;  da^rs. 

I  have  now  only  to  entreat  the  e3.rnest  prayers  of  all 
my  kind  christi8.n  friends,  that  I  may  be  carried  safe  there; 
kept  humble,  made  faithful,   and  successful;  that  strangers  may 
hear  of  and  run  to  Christ;  that  Indian  tribes  may  stretch  out 
their  hojids  to  God;  that  the  black  nations  may  be  made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lam.b;  that  multitudes  of  hard  tongues,  and 
of  a  strange  speech,  may  learn  the  language  of  Csmaan,  and 
sing  the  song  of  Hoses,  and  of  the  Lamb;   BJid  anticipa.ting  the 
glorious  prospect,  may  we  all,  v/ith  fervent  hearts,  sjnd  willing 
tongues,   sing  hallelujaii;  the  kingdoms  of  the  v/orld  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  G-od,   and  of  his  Christ.     Amen  and  Amen. 

London, 

Prescot-street,  No.  60, 
July  18,  1786. 
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"OTHELLO" 

Of  "Othello"  {?-?),  the  pseudonym  of  the  writer  of  a 
forceful  antlslavery  satiric  essay,  "Essay  on  Slavery,"  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  except  what  is  revealed  in  the  essay  itself. 
Also,  other  than  the  penname  "Othello,  "-^-^    there  is  no  internal 
evidence  which  could  identify  the  writer  as  a  member  of  any 
particular  group.    Yet  as  to  the  author* s  probable  reason  for 
desiring  obscurity  Loggins  says:     "The  £;act  that  he  might  have 
desired  anonymity  is  understood  when  one  considers  the  pre- 
carious social  position  of  the  cultivated  free  Negro  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  severe  nature  of  the 
attack  made  on  slave  owners  in  the  "Essay*"  " 

The  satire  was  published  in  the  November  and  December 
issues  of  the  American  Museum  for  I788,  the  two  parts  of  which 
had  been  dated  respectively  May  10  and  May  23,  I788.     In  a 
forceful,  satiric,  sophisticated,  highly  emotional  style  the 
writer  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  slavery  in  a  democracy,  the 
effect  of  slavery  oh  the  slaves  and  on  the  slaveholders,  the 
lidea  of  colonizing  the  slaves • 

55,    H.  Gre'goire,  0£.  cit.,  identifies  "Othello",  the 
author  of  Essay  on  Slavejry  as  colored* 

1 

1               $6,    Loggins,  0£.  cit«,  pages  36,  37 •    Earing  this 
period  a  number  of  writers,  including  Hamilton,  frequently  v/rote 
under  a  penname,    Hamilton  used  "Phocion, "  "Camillus,"  and  others 
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ESSAY  ON  SLAVERY 

Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  moral  and  political  sub- 
jects proper  for  public  commendation,  it  is  truly  surprising, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  and  affecting  should  be  so  very 
generally  neglected.    An  encroachment  on  the  smallest  civil  or 
religious  privilege,  shall  fan  the  enthusiastic    flame  of  libert; 
till  it  shall  extend  over  vast  and  distant  regions,  and  vio- 
lently agitate  a  v/hole  continent.    But  the  cause  of  hu];^ity 
shall  be  basely  violated,  justice  shall  be  wounded  to  the  heart, 
and  national  honour,  deeply  and  lastingly  polluted,  and  not  a 
breath  or  murmur  shall  arise,  to  disturb  the  prevailing  quies- 
cence, or  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  indignation  against  such 
general,  extensive,  and  complicated  iniquity. — To  what  cause 
are  we  to  in^Dute  this  frigid  silence — this  torpid  indifference— 
this  cold  inanimated  conduct  of  the  otherwise  warm  and  generous 
Americans? — Why  do  they  remain  inactive,  amidst  the  groans  of 
injured  humanity,  the  shrill  and  distressing  con^jlaints  of  ex- 
piring justice,  and  the  keen  remorse  of  polluted  integrity? — 
Why  do  they  not  rise  up  to  assert  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
world,  to  drive  the  fiend  Injustice  into  temote  and  distant 
regions,  and  to  exterininate  oppression  from  the  face  of  the 
fair  fields  of  America? 

When  the  united  colonies  revolted  from  Great-Britain, 
they  did  it  upon  this  principle,  "that  all  men  are  by  nature, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  free." — After  a  long,  successful,  and 
glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  during  which  they  manifested  the 
firmest  attachment  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  can  they  so  soon 
forget  the  principles  that  then  governed  their  determinations? 
Can  Americans,  after  the  noble  contempt  they  expressed  for 
tyrants,  meanly  descend  to  talce  up  the  scourge?    Blush,  ye 
revolted  colonies,  for  having  apostatissed  from  your  own  prin- 
ciples. 

Slavery,  in  whatever  point  of  light  it  is  considered, 
is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  original  rights  of  man.     It  ought  therefore  to  be  stigmatiaec 
for  being  unnatural;  and  detested  for  being  unjust.     »Tis  an 
outrage  to  Providence,  and  an  affront  offered  todivine  Majesty, 
who  has    given  to  man  his  own  peculiar  image. — That  the  Americans 
after  considering  the  subject  in  this  light— after  making  the 
most  manly  of  all  possible  exertions  in  defense  of  liberty — 

57 •    C.  G.  Woodson,  Hegro  Orators  and  Their  Orations, 
pages  114.-30;     also,  American  Musexim,  IV  (November  and  December. 

1788),  ioi-W;  509-512 • 
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1  after  publishing  to  the  world  the  principle  upon  v;hich  they  con- 
1  tended,  viz.,  "that  all  men  are  by  nature  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  free,"  should  still  retain  in  subjection  a  numerous 
tribe  of  the  human  rg^ce^  merely  for  their  own  private  use  and 
emolument,  is,  of  all  things,  the  strongest  inconsistency,  the 
deepest  reflection  on  our  conduct,  and  the  most  abandoned 
apostasy  that  ever  took  place,  since  the  Almighty  flat  spoke 
into  existence  this  habitable  world.     So  flagitious  a  violation 
can  never  escape  the  notice  of  a  just  Creator,  whose  vengeance 
!may  be  now  on  the  v;lng,  to  disseminate  and  hurl  the  arrows  of 
destruction* 

In  what  light  can  the  people  of  Europe  consider  America 
I  after  the  strange  inconsistency  of  her  conduct?    Will  they  not 
consider  her  as  an    abandoned  and  deceitful  country?    In  the 
lihour  of  calamity,  she  petitioned  heaven  to  be  propitious  to  her 
cause.    Her  prayers  were  heard.    Heg-ven  pitied  her  distress, 
smiled  on  her  virtuous  exertions,  and  vanqdished  all  her  af- 
flictions.   The  ungrateful  creature  forgets  this  timely  assist- 
ance— no  longer  remembers  her  own  sorrows--but  basely  commences 
oppressor  in  her  tum.--Beware,  AmericaJ — pause — and  consider 
the  difference  between  the  mild  efflugence  of  approving  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  angry  coimtenance  of  Incensed  divinityl 

\  The  importation  of  slaves  into  America  ought  to  be  a 

subject  of  the  deepest  regret  to  every  benevolent  and  thinking 
mind — And  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  federal  system 
is  the  liberty  it  allows  on  this  head.    Venerable  in  everything 
else,  it  is  injudicious  here;  and  it  is  to  be  mich.  deplored, 
that  a  system  of  so  much  political  perfection,  should  be  stained 
with  any  thing  that  does  an  outrage  to  human  nature.    As  a  door, 
hov/ever,  is  open  to  amendment,  for  the  sake  of  distressed  human- 
ity, of  injured  national  reputation,  and  the  glory  of  doing  so 
benevolent  a  thing,  I  hope  some  wise  and  virtuous  patriot  will 
advocate  the  measure,  and  introduce  an  alteration  in  that  per- 
nicious part  of  the  government. --So  far  from  encouraging  the 
importation  of  slaves,  and  countenancing  that  vile  traffic  in 
human  fle'~'sh;  the  members  of  the  late  Continental  Convention 
should  have  ssijied  the  happy  opportunity  of  prohibiting  forever, 
this  cruel  species  of  reprobated  villainy. — That  they  did  not 
do  do,  will  forever  diminish  the  lustre  of  their  other  proceed- 
ings, so  higiily  extolled,  and  so  justly  distinguished,  for  their  ' 
intrinsic  value. — Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  the  sentiments 
and  actions  of  the  Europeans  on  this  subject,  with  those  of  our 
own  countrymen.     In  Prance  the  warmest  and  most  animated  exer- 
tions are  making,  in  order  to  introduce  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade;  and  in  England  many  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  country,  advocate  the  same  measure  with  an  enthusiastic 
philanthropy.    The  Prime  Minister  himself  is  at  the  head  of  that 
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society;  and  nothing  can  equal    the  ardour  of  their  endeavours, 

but  the  glorious  goodness  of  the  cause. — Will  the  Americans 

allov/  the  people  of  England,  to  get  the  start  on  them  in  acts 
of  humanity?    Forbid  it,  shame  I 

The  practice  of  stealing  or  bartering  for  human  flesh  is 
pregnant  with  the  most  glaring  turpitude,  and  the  blackest  bar-  i 
barity  of  disposition, — For  can  anyone  say  that  this  is  doing  i 
as  he  would  be  done  by?    Will  such  a  practice  stand  the  scru- 
tiny of  this  great  rule  of  moral  government?    Who  can,  without 
the  complicated  emotions  of  anger  and  impatience,  sTjppose  him- 
self in  the  predicament  of  a  slave?    lllho  can  bear  the  thoughts  , 
of  his  relations  being  torn  from  him  by  a  savage  enemy;  carried  ! 
to  distant  regions  of  the  habitable  globe,  never  more  to  return;  i 
and  treated  there  as  the  imhappy  Africans  are  in  this  country? 
Who  can  support  the  reflection  of  his  father — his  mother — his 
sister--or  his  wife — perhaps  his  children — being  barbarously 
snatched  avmy  by  a  foreign  invader,  v/ithout  the  prospect  of 
ever  beholding  them  again?    Vi/ho  can  reflect  upon  their  being 
afterwards  publicly  exposed  to  sale — obliged  to  labour  with 
unwearied  assiduity--and,  because  all  things  are  not  possible 
to  be  performed,  by  persons  so  unaccustomed  to  robust  exercise,  ' 
scourged  v/itij  all  the  rage  and  anger  of  malignity,  until  their 
unhappy  carcasses  are  covered  with  ghastly  woimds,  and  frightful ! 
contusions?    Who  can  reflect  on  these  things,  v/hen  applying  the  | 
case  to  himself,  without  being  chilled  with  horror,  at  circum-  || 
stances  so  extremely  shocking? — Yet  hideous  as  this  concise  and 
Imperfect  description  is,  of  the  sufferings  sustained  by  many  j 
of  our  slaves,  it  is  nevertheless  true;  and  so  far  from  being 
exaggerated,  falls  infinitely  short  of  a  thousand  circumstances 
of  distress,  which  have  been  recounted  by  different  writers  on  | 
the  subject,  and  which  contribute  to  make  their  situation  in  thia 
life  the  most  absolutely  wretched  and  completely  miserable  that  i 
can  possibly  be  conceived, --In  many  places  in  America,  the  slaved 
are  treated  v;ith  every  circumstance  of  rigorous  inhumanity,  ac-  i 
cum.iiLated  hardship,  and  enormous  cruelty. --Yet,  when  we  take 
them  from  Africa,  v/e  deprive  them  of  a  country  which  God  hath 
given  them  for  their  own,  as  free  as  we  are,  and  as  capable  of 
enjoying  that  blessing.    Like  pirates,  v/e  go  to  commit  devas- 
tation on  the  coast  of  an  innocent  country,  and  among  a  people 
who  never  did  us  wrong, 

!  An  insatiable,  avaricious  desire  to  accumulate  riches, 

co-operating  with  a  spirit  of  luxury  and  injustice,  seems  to 
be  the  leading  cause  of  this  peculiarly  degrading  and  igno- 
minious practice.    Being  once  accustomed  to  subsist  without 
labour,  we  become  soft  and  voluptuous;  and  rather  than  afterward;^ 
forego  the  gratification  of  our  habitual  indolence  and  ease,  we 
countenance  the  finer  feelings  of  elevated  humanity. 


Considering  things  in  this  view,  there  surely  can  be 
nothing  more  justly  reprehensible  or  disgusting  than  the  extra- 
vagent  finery  of  many  country  people's  daughters.     It  hath  not 
been  at  all  uncommon  to  observe  as  much  gauze,  lace  and  other 
trappings  on  one  of  those  country  maidens  as  hath  employed 
two  or  three  of  her  father's  slaves,  for  tv;elve  months  after- 
wards, to  raise  tobacco  to  pay  for.     It  is  an  ungrateful 
reflection,  that  all  this  frippery  and  affected  finery,  can 
only  be  supported  by  the  sweat  of  another  person's  brow,  and 
consequently,  only  by  rapine  and  injustice.    If  these  yoimg 
females  could  devote  as  much  time  from  their  amusement  as 
would  be  necessary  for  reflection;  or  ,  was  there  any  person 
of  humanity  at  hand  who  would  inculcate  the  indecency  of  this 
kind  of  extravagance,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  have  hearts  good 
enough  to  reject  with  disdain  the  momentary  pleasure  of  making 
a  figure  in  behalf  of  the  rational  and  lasting  delight  of  con- 
tributing by  their  forbearance  to  the  happiness  of  so  many 
I  thousand  individuals. 

In  Mai*yland,  where  slaves  are  treated  with  as  much 
lenity  as  perhaps  they  are  anywhere,  their  situation  is  to  the 
last  degree  ineligible.    They  live  in  wretched  cots  that 
scarcely  secure  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sleep 
in  the  ashes  or  on  straw,  wear  the  coarsest  clothing,  and  sub- 
sist on  the  most  ordinary  food  that  the  country  produces.  In 
all  things^  they  are  subject  to  their  master's  absolute  com- 
mand, and,  of  course,  have  no  will  of  their  own.    Thus  circum- 
stanced, they  are  subject  to  great  brutality,  and  are  often 
treated  with  it.    In  particular  instances,  they  may  be  better 
provided  for  in  this  state,  but  this  suffices  for  a  general 
description.    But  in  the  CaT.olinas,  and  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  the  cruelties  that  have  been  wantonly  exercised  on 
those  miserable  creatures,  are  without  a  precedent  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.    If  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
may  be  believed,  it  is  not  uncommon  there  to  tie  a  slave  up  and 
whip  him  to  death. 

j|  On  all  occasions  impartiality  in  the  distribution  of 

justice  should  be  observed.    The  little  state  of  Rhode-Island 
has  been  reprobated  by  other  States  for  refusing  to  enter  into 
measures  respecting  a  new  general  government;  and  so  far  it  is 
admitted  that  she  is  culpable.    But  if  she  is  v/orthy  of  blame 
in  this  respect,  she  is  entitled  to  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  philanthropy,  justice,  and  humanity  she  hath  displayed 
respecting  the  subject  I  am  treating  on.    She  hath  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  State,  and 
forbidding  her  citigens  to  engage  in  the  iniquitous  traffic. 
So  striking  a  proof  of  her  strong  attachment  to  the  rights  of 
ihumanity  will  rescue  her  name  from  oblivion  and  bid  her  live 
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in  the  good  opinion  of  distant  and  unborn  generations* 

I  Slavery,  iinquestionably,  should  be  abolished,  particular- 
ly in  this  country;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declared 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution*    The  sooner,  therefore, 
i»^e  set  about  it,  the  better*    Either  we  should  set  all  our 
slaves  at  liberty,  iimnediately,  and  colonize  them  in  the 
western  territory,  or,  we  should  immediately  take  measures  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  it,  so  that  it  may  become  a  known  and 
fixed  point  that  ultimately  universal  liberty  in  these  United 
States  shall  tritmiph. — This  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  order  to 
evince  our  sense  of  the  irreparable  outrages  we  have  committed, 
to  wipe  of  the  odium  we  have  incurred,  and  to  give  mankind  a 
confidence  again  in  the  justice,  liberality,  and  honour  of  our 
national  proceedings* 

!| 

'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  were  it  necessary, 

that  America  would  soon  become  a  richer  and  more  happy  country, 
provided  the  step  was  adopted*    That  corrosive  anguish  of  per- 
severing in  any  thing  Improper,  which  now  embitters  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  would  vanish  as  the  mist  of  a  foggy  mom  doth 
before  the  rising  sun;  and  we  should  find  as  great  a  disparity 
between  our  present  situation,  and  that  which  would  succeed  to 
it,  as  subsists  between  a  cloudy  winter  and  a  radiant  spring*— 
Besides,  our  lands  would  n6t  then  be  cut  down  for  the  support 
of  a  numerous  train  of  useless  inhabitants— useless,  I  mean, 
to  themselves,  and  effectuall^o  us  by  encouraging  sloth  and 
voluptuousness  among  our  young  farmers  and  planters,  who  might 
otherwise  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  money,  as  well  as  how 
to  dissipate  it. --In  all  other  respects,  I  conceive  them  to  be 
as  valuable  as  we  are — as  capable  of  worthy  purposes,  and  to 
possess  the  same  dignity  that  we  do,  in  the  estimation  of  Pro- 
vidence; although  we  consider  the  value  of  their  work  apart,  for 
which  we  are  dependent  on  them,  we  generally  consider  them  as 
good  for  nothing,  and  accordingly  treat  them  with  the  greatest 
neglect* 

But  be  it  remembered  that  their  cause  is  the  cause  of 
heaven;  and  that  the  Father  of  them  as  well  as  of  us  will  not 
fail,  at  a  future  settlement,  to  adjust  the  account  between  us, 
with  a  dreadful  attention  to  justice* 

II  Upon  no  better  principle  do  we  plunder  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  bring  away  its  wretched  inhabitants  as  slaves,  than 
that,  by  which  the  greater  fish  swallows  up  the  lesser.    Supe  - 
rior  power  seems  only  to  produce  superior  brutality;  and  that 
weakness  and  imbecility,  which  ought  to  engage  our  protection, 
and  interest  the  feelings  of  social  benevolence  in  behalf  of 
the  defenceless,  seems  only  to  provoke  us  to  acts  of  illiberal 
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outrage  and  iinmanly  violence* 

The  practice  which  has  been  followed  by  the  English 
nation  since  the  establishment  of  the  slave  trade — I  mean  that 
of  stirring  up  the  natives  of  Africa  against  each  other,  with 
a  view  of  purchasing  the  prisoners  mutually  taken  in  battle,  must 
strike  the  humane  mind  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  abhorrence, 
and  confer  on  that  people  a  reproach  as  lasting  as  time  itself* 
It  is  surprising,  that  the  eastern  world  did  not  unite  to  dis- 
courage a  custom  so  diabolical  in  its  tendency,  and  to  exter- 
tnLyuate  a  species  of  oppression  which  hambles  the  dignity  of  all 
mankind.    But  this  torpid  inattention  can  only  be  accounted  for 
t>y  adverting  to  the  savage  disposition  of  the  times  which  coun- 
tenanced cruelties  unheard,   of  at  this  enlightened  period*  What 
rudeness  of  demeanor  and  brutality  of  manner,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  those  swarms  of  barbarians  that  over- 
if7helmed  it  from  the  North,  had  hardly  begun  to  dissipate  before 
the  enlivening  sun  of  civlllaation,  when  this  infernal  practice 
first  sprung  into  existencel    Before  this  distinguished  era  of 
refined  barbarity,  the  sons  of  Africa  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  mild  enjoyments  of  peace — all  the  pleasing  delights  of 
uninterrupted  harmony — and  all  the  diffusive  blessings  of  pro- 
found tranquility.    Boundless  must  be  the  punishment  which  an 
irritated  Providence  will  inflict  on  those  whose  wanton  cruelty 
tias  prompted  them  to  destroy  this  fair  sirrangement  of  nature — 
this  flowery  prospect  of  human  felicityl    Engulfed  in  the  dark 
abyss  of  never-ending  misery,  they  shall  in  bitterness  atone 
for  the  stab  thus  given  to  human  nature,  and,  in  anguish 
unutterable,  expiate  crimes  for  which  nothing  less  than  eternal 
Bufferings^ an  make  adequate  retributionl    Equally  iniquitous 
In  the  practice  of  robbing  that  country  of  Its  Inhabitants;  and 
equally  tremendous  will  be  the  pimishment*    The  voice  of  injured 
thousands  who  have  been  violently  torn  from  their  native  coun- 
bry  and  carried  to  distant  and  Inhospitable  climes— the  bitter 
lamentations  of  the  wretched,  helpless  female  — the  cruel,  ago- 
nizing sensations  of  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  friend — 
will  ascend  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  and,  from  the  elevated 
heights  of  heaven,  cause  him,  with  the  whole  force  of  Almighty 
fl^engeance,  to  huEfl  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  those  inhuman 
deeds,  down  the  steep  precipice  of  inevitable  ruin  into  the 
bottomless  gulf  of  final,  irretrievable  and  endless  destructionl 

Ye  sons  of  America,  forbear I — Consider  the  dire  conse- 
quence that  will  attend  the  prosecution  of  a  practice,  against 
which  the  all-powerful  God  of  nature  holds  up  his  hands  and 
loudly  proclaims,  "desist!" 

1           In  the  Insolence  of  self-consequence,  we  are  accustomed 
to  esteem  ourselves  and  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  the  only 
civilized  people  on  the  globe;  the  rest,  without  distinction, 
we  presumptuously  denominate  barbarians*    But,  when  the  practices 
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above-mentioned  come  to  be  deliberately  considered— v/hen,  added 
to  these,  we  take  a  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  in 
the  East  Indies,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Lord  Olive, 
and  remember  what  happened  in  the  streets  of  Bengal  and  Cal- 
cutta— when  we  likewise  reflect  on  our  American  mode  of 
driving,  butchering,  and  exterminating  the  poor  defenceless 
Indians,  the  native  and  lawful  proprietors  of  the  soil —  we 
shall  aclmowledge,  if  we  possess  the  smallest  degree  of  can- 
dour, that  the  appellation  of  barbarian  does  not  belong  to 
them  alone.    While  we  continue  those  practices,  the  term 
Christian  will  only  be  a  burlesque  expression,  signifying  no 
more  than  that  it  ironically  denominates  the  rudest  set  of 
barbarians  that  eve?w  disgraced  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  We 
have  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  for  the  government  of  our  moral 
deportment,  in  violation  of  which  those  outrageous  wrongs  are 
coinmitted;  but  they  have  no  such  meliorating  influence  among 
them,  and  only  adhere  to  the  simple  dictates  of  reason  and 
natura'^  religion,  which  they  never  violate. 

j  Might  not  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  with  still  greater 

I  justice  on  their  side  than  we  have  on  ours,  cross  the  Atlantic, 
seize  our  citizens,  carry  them  into  Africa,  and  malie  slaves  of 
them,  provided  they  were  able  to  do  it?    But  should  this 
really  be  the  case,  every  comer  of  the  globe  would  rever- 
berate with  the  sound  of  African  oppression,  so  loud  would  be 
our  complaint  and  so  "feeling  our  appeal"  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  v/orld  at  large.    We  should  represent  them  as  a  lawless, 
piratical  set  of  unprincipled  robbers,  plunderers,  and  villains, 
who  basely  prostituted  the  superior  power  and  information 
which  God  had  given  them  for  worthy  purposes,  to  the  vilest  of 
all  ends,    V/e  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  made  use  of 
those  advantages,  only  to  infringe  upon  every  dictate  of  jus- 
tice, to  trample  under  foot  every  suggestion  of  principle,  and 
Ito  spurn  with  conterapt  every    right  of  humanity. 

The  Algerines  are  reprobated  all  the  world  over  for  their 
unlawful  depredations,  and  stigmatized  as  pirates  for  their 
unreasonable  exactions  from  foreign  nations.    But  the  Algerines 
are  no  greater  pirates  than  the  Americans;  nor  are  they  a  race 
more  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.    The  depredations 
of  the  latter  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  upon  the  Indians* 
territory,  make  the  truth  of  this  assertion  manifest.  The 
piratical  depredations  of  the  Algerines  appear  to  be  a  judgment 
from  heaven  upon  the  nations,  to  punish  their  perfidy  and 
atrocious  violations  of  justice;    and  never  did  any  people  more 
justly  merit  the  scourge  than  Americans,  on  whom  it  seems  to 
fall  with  peculiar  and  reiterated  violence.    When  they  yoke 
our  citizens  to  the  plov/,  and  compel  them  to  labour  in  that 
degraded  manner,  they  only  retaliate  on  us  for  similar  bar- 
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barities.    For  Algiers  is  a  part  of  the  same  country  whose  help- 
less Inhabitants  we  are  accustomed  to  carry  away.    But  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  cautiously  avoid  engaging  v/ith  a  warlike 
people,  whom  they  fear  to  attack  in  a  manner  so  base  and  un- 
worthy; whilst  the  Algerines,  more  generous  and  courageous 
plunderers,  are  not  afraid  to  make  war  on  brave  and  well  dis- 
ciplined enemies,  who  are  capable  of  making  a  gallant  resistance 

Whoever  examines  into  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
America  will  find  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  uncultivated  rude- 
ness.   Not  instructed  in  any  kind  of  learning,  they  are  grossly 
ignorant  of  all  refinement,  and  have  little  else  about  them 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  civilized  man  than  mere  form.  They 
are  strangers  to  almost  every  idea  that  doth  not  relate  to  their 
labour  or  their  food,  and  though  naturally  possessed  of  strong 
sagacity  and  lively  parts  are,  in  all  respects,  in  a  state  of 
the  most  deplorable  brutality. — Such  is  their  extreme  ignorance 
that  they  are  utterly  unacquainted  ?/ith  the  laws  of  the  world — 
the  injunctions  of  religion— their  o^m  natural  rights,  and  the 

forms,  ceremonies  and  privileges  of  marriage,  originally 
established  by  the  Divinity.    Accordingly  they  live  in  open 
violation  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  v/ith  as  little 
formality  or  restriction  as  the  brutes  of  the  field,  unite  for 
the  purposes  of  procreation.    Yet,  this  is  a  civilized  country, 
and  a  most  enlightened  period  of  the  worldl    The  resplendent 
glory  of  the  gospel  is  at  hand  to  conduct  us  in  safety  through 
the  labyrinths  of  life.     Science  hath  grown  up  to  maturity, 
and  is  discovered  to  possess  not  only  all  the  properties  of 
solidity  and  strength,  but  likewise  every  ornament  of  elegance, 
and  every  embellishment  of  fancy.    Philosophy  hath  here  attained 
the  most  exalted  height  of  elevation,  and  the  art    of  govern- 
ment hath  received  such  refinements  among  us,  as  hath  equally 
astonished  our  friends,  our  enemies,  and  ourselves.     In  fine, 
no  annals  are  more  brilliant  than  those  of  America;  nor  do  any 
more  luxuriantly  abound  with  examples  of  exalted  heroism, 
refined  policy,  and  sympathetic  humanity.    Yet  now  the  prospect 
begins  to  change,  and  all  the  splendor  of  th.is  august  assen5)lage 
will  soon  be  overcast  by  sudden  and  impenetrable  clouds,  and 
Americfiin  greatness  be  obliterated  and  swallowed  ilp  by  one 
enormity.    Slavery  diffuses  the  gloom,  and  casts  around  us  the 
deepest  shade  of  approaching  darkness.    No  longer  shall  the 
United  States  of  America  be  famed  for  liberty.    Oppression  per- 
vades their  bowels;  and  while  they  exhibit  a  fair  exterior  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  nothing  more  than  "painted 
sepulchers,"  containing  within  them  nought  but  rottenness  and 
corruption. 

Ye  voluptuous,  ye  opulent  and  great,  who  hold  in  sub- 
jection such  numbers  of  your  f ellovi-creatures,  and  suffer  these 
'Jhings  to  happen- -beware I    Reflect  on  the  lamentable  change. 


tiiat  may,  at  a  future  period,  take  place  against  you.  Ar- 
raigned before  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  how  will 
you  answer  the  charge  of  such  coraplickted  enormity?    The  pre- 
sence of  these  slaves,  who  have  been  lost  for  want  of  your 
|ins true t ion  and  by  means  of  your  oppression,  shall  make  you 
dart  deeper  into  the  flames  to  avoid  just  reproaches,  and  seek 
out  for  an  asyltim  in  the  hidden  corners  of  perditioni 

Many  persons  of  opulence  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
treat  their  imhappy  slaves  with  every  circumstance  of  the  cool- 
est neglect,  and  the    most  deliberate  indifference.  Surrounded 
with  a  numerous  train  of  servants  to  contribute  to  their  per- 
sonal ease,  and  v/allowing  in  all  the  luxurious  plenitude  of 
riches,  they  neglect  the  wretched  source  whence  they  draw  this 
profusion.    Many  of  their  negroes,  on  distant  estates,  are  left 
to  the  entire  management  of  inhuman  overseers,  where  they  suffer 
for  the  want  of  that  very  sustenance,  which,  at  the  proprietor's 
||seat  of  residence,  is  wastefully  given  to  the  dogs.     It  fre- 
quently happens  on  those  large  estates  that  they  are  not 
clothed,  *till  the  winter  is  nearly  expired;  and  then,  the  most 
jNraluable  only  are  attended  to;  the  young,  and  the  labour- worn, 
having  no  other  allowance,  in  this  respect,  than  the  tattered 
garments  thrown  off  by  the  more  fortunate.    A  single  peck  of 
||com  a  week,  or  the  like  measure  of  rice,  is  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  provision  for  a  hard-v/orking  slave;  to  v/hich  a 
small  quantity  of  meat  is  occasionally,  tho*  rarely,  added. 
While  those  miserable    degraded  persons  thus  scantily  subsist, 
all  the  produce  of  their  unwearied  toll,  is  taken  away  to 
satiate  their  rapacious  master.    He,  devoted  wretchi  thoughtlesj 
llof  the  sweat  and  toil  with  which  his  wearied,  exhausted  depend- 
ents procure  what  he  extravagantly  dissipates,  not  contented 
with  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  life,  is,  perhaps,  planning,  at 
ijthe  time,  some  i]i5)rovement  on  the  voluptuous  art, --Thus  he  sets 
up  two  carriages  instead  of  one;  maintains  twenty  servants, 
when  a  fourth  part  of  that  number  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
i^ischarge  the  business  of  personal  attendance;  makes  every 
animal,  proper  for  the  purpose,  bleed  around  him,  in  order  to 
supply  the  gluttonous  profusion  of  his  table;  and  generously 
gives  away  what  his  slaves  are  pining  for; — those  very  slaves, 
whose  labour  enables  him  to  display  this  liberality I    No  com- 
ment is  necessary,  to  expose  the  peculiar  folly,  ingratitude, 
and  Infamy  of  such  execrable  conduct. 

But  the  custom  of  neglecting  those  slaves,  v/ho  have  been 
iKom  out  in  our  service,  is  unhappily  found  to  prevail,  not 
only  among  the  more  opulent,  but  thro'  the  more  extensive 
round  of  the  middle  and  inferior  rsmks  of  life.    No  better 
reason  can  be  given  for  this  base  inattention,  than,  that  they 
lare  no  longer  able  to  contribute  to  our  emolument.    With  singu- 
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lar  dishonour,  we  forget  the  faithful  instrument  of  past  enjoy- 
ment, and  when,  by  the.  length  of  time,  it  "becomes  debilitated, 
it  is,  like  a  withered  stalk,  ungratefully  thrown  away* 

Our  slaves  xinquestionably  have  the  strongest  of  all 
claims  upon  us,  for  protection  and  support,  we  having  com- 
pelled them  to  involuntary  servitude,  and  deprived  them  of 
every  means  of  protecting  or  supporting  themselves*    The  in- 
justice of  our  conduct,  and  barbarity  of  our  neglect,  when  this 
reflection  is  allowed  to  jrredomlnate,  becomes  so  glaringly 
conspicuous  as  even    to  excite  against  ourselves  the  strongest 
emotion  of  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

To  whom  are  the  wretched  sons  of  Africa  to  apply  for 
redress  ,  if  their  cruel  master  treats  them  with  unkindness?  To 
whom  can  they  resort  for  protection  ,  if  he  is  base  enough  to 
refuse  it  to  them?    The  lav/  is  not  their  friend — alas I  too  many 
statutes  are  enacted  against  them.    The  world  is  not  their 
friend — the  iniquity  is  too  general  and  extensive.    No  one  who 
hath  slaves  of  his  ovm  will  protect  those  of  another,  lest  the 
Itpractice  should  be  retorted.    Thus,  when  their  masters  abandon 
them,  their  situation  is  destitute  and  forlorn,  and  God  is  their 
only  frlendl 

Let  us  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  neighbouring  State,  and 
immediately  take  measures,  at  least,  for  the  gradual  abolition 
Ibf  slavery.     Justice  demands  it  of  us,  and  we  ought  not  to 
hesitate  in  obeying  its  inviolable  mandates, — All  the  feelings 
of  pity,  compassion,  affection  and  benevolence — all  the  emotions 
bf  tenderness,  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  goodness, — all  the 
sentiments  of  mercy,  probity,  honour,  and  integrity,  unite  to 
solicit  for  their  emancipation.    Immortal  will  be  the  glory  of 
accomplishing  their  liberation;  and  eternal  the  disgrace  of 
keeping  them  in  chains. 

II  But,  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  applauded  for 

her  conduct,  that  of  South- Carolina  can  never  be  too  strongly 
execrated.    The  legislature  of  that  State,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  brought  in  a  bill  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  letters 
to  their  slaves,  and  forbidding  them  the  privilege  of  being 
taught  to  readj — This  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  enslave  the 
minds  of  those  tinfortunate  objects,  whose  persons  they  already 
held  in  arbitrary  sub jection--detestable  deviation  from  the 
ijecomlng  rectitude  of  man. 

One  more  peculiarly  distressing  circumstance  remains  to 
1>e  recounted  before  I  take  my  final  leave  of  the  subject. --In 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  punishmen 
of  relations  frequently  happens  on  the  same  farm,  and  in  view 
of  each  other. --The  father  often  sees  his  beloved  son — the  son 
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his  venerable  sire — the  mother  her  much- loved  daughter--the 
daughter    her  affectionate  parent— the  husband  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  she  the  husband  of  her  affection,  cruelly  boimd  up 
without  delicacy  or  mercy,  and  punished  with  all  the  extremity 
of  incensed  rage,  and  all  the  rigour  of  unrelenting  severity, 
whilst  these  unfortunate  wretches  dare  not  even  interpose  in 
each  other's  behalf.     Let  us  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  it 
ours — all  is  silent  horrorl 
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OIAUDAH  EQUIANO 

Olaudah.  Equlano  (17lj.5-       I8OI)  is  responsible  for 
what  Loggins  calls  "perhaps  the  most  powerful  direct  protest 
against  the  system  ^of  slaveryj  for  which  an  eighteenth- century 
Negro  was  in  any  way  responsible,-^    and  "one  of  the  most  impor- 
'tant  books  attributed  to  American  Negro  author ship ."^^  The 
famous  book  is  Equiano*s  autobiography  entitled  The  Interesting 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gu staves  Vassa, 
the  African  (1789)»    About  its  advent  and  fate  Loggins  continues 
"At  the  time  it  was  published,  in  1789>  few  books  had  been  pro- 
duced in  America  which  afford  such  vivid,  concrete,  and 
picturesque  narrative*  •  .  •  In  the  stressful  abolition  period, 
it  shared  a  place  of  prominence  with  Phillis  V/heatley*  s  poems 
and  Benjamin  Banneker's  almanacs  among  the  v/orks  most  often 
pointed  to  as  examples  of  what  the  Negro  mind  could  accorr^lish*"^^ 
!  The  autobiography  begins  with  Equiano* s  childhood  in 

Benin  where  he  was  bom,  according  to  his  narrative,  in  17i4.5; 
includes  his  kidnapping  and  enslavement  by  Africans;  Includes 


58. Loggins,  op«  cit.,  page  i|.0. 
^9.  Ibid.,  pages  i^-O-ip.. 
60.  Ibid#,  page 
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INTERESTING  NARR^TIVT. 
o  F 

THE  LIFE 

O  F 

OLAUDAH  EQ.UIANO, 

O  R 

GUSTAFUS  FASS/I. 

T  II  n  A  F  R  I  C  A  N. 

WRITTEN  BT  HIMSELF. 


vol.  1. 


Bfhbll.  G<){1  tt  my  fftlvation  •  /  iif.ll  tru/l  and  mi 
be  afritid,  for  the  Lord  'jftbovah  it  my  Jir<nglh 
an  iinv  fong  ;  be  tlj'o  it  htcome  my  lalv.ttion. 

yfnd  in  that  d-jy  jh^i  I  y  fay,  i'rafc  the  Lord,  coil 
upon  hit  name,  dttlare  hit  doin£t  ami^n^  ihi  ptople, 
Ifaiah  xii.  2,  \- 
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N  E  IV-Y  O  R  K: 
r»iiiTEo  and  Sold  BY   W.  DURELL,  at  hi$ 
Ifooi  Start  anJ  Prlnting^O^ce, Ho.  19,  Q^Sluct. 
M,DCC,XCI. 


his  experiences  in  slavery  in  America  and  elsewhere;  includes 

his  regaining  of  his  freedom,  his  travels  and  adventures;  and 

ends  with  his  engaging  in  antislavery  activities  in  England. 

Throughout  the  autobiography  Equiano  emphasized  the  fact  that 

he  was  fighting  slavery,  but  he  presented  so  many  vivid  and 

interesting  details  that  the  book  remained  interesting  despite 

its  evident  purpose,    Loggins  also  praises  its  frank,  plain 

style.    He  says:     "The  book  as  a  whole  is  written  with  the 

Ingenuousness  of  a  naive  and  candid  soul.    And  it  is  that 

Ingenuousness  which  makes  The  Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Life 

of  Olaudah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa  a  memorable  book,  a  work 

which  is  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  American  Negro 
[literature.  "^2 

The  selections  presented  here  from  Equiano* s  auto- 
l>iography  include  a  letter  of  presentation  of  the  narrative  to 
|he  British  Parliament,  an  account  of  the  author* s  enslavement, 
an  account  of  his  regaining  his  freedom,  and  a  reproduction  of 
his  antislavery  petition.     In  addition  to  the  autobiography 
Bquiano  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  published  poem, 
*|Miscellaneous  Verses,"  which  appeared  in  later  editions  of 
tlhe  narrative* 


62,    Ibid.,  page  I}.?* 
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LETTER  TO  THE  PARLMffiNT  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN 


My  Lord  and  Gentlemen: 

Pemit  me  with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect,  to 
lay  at  your  feet  the  follov/lng  genuine  Narrative;  the  chief 
design  of  v/hich  is  to  excite  in  your  august  assemblies  a 
sense  of  compassion  for  the  miseries  which  the  Slave-trade  has 
entailed  on  my  unfortunate  countrymen.    By  the  horrors  of  that 
trade  was  I  first  torn  away  from  all  the  tender  connexiona 
that  were  naturally  dear  to  ray  heart;  but  these,  through  the 
mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  I  ought  to  regard  as  infinitely 
more  than  compensated  by  the  introduction  I  have  thence  ob- 
tained to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  a 
nation  which,  by  its  liberal  sentiments,  its  humanity,  the 
glorious  fjpeedom  of  its  government,  and  its  proficiency  in 
arts  and  sciences,  has  exalted  the  dignity  of  human  nature* 

I  am  sensible  I  ought  to  entreat  your  pardon  for 
addressing  to  you  a  work  so  wholly  devoid  of  literary  merit; 
but,  as  the  production  of  an  unlettered  Africgn,  who  is 
actuated  by  the  hope  of  becoming  an  instrument  towards  the 
relief  of  his  suffering  countrymen,  I  trust  that  such  a  man, 
pleading  in  such  a  cause,  will  be  acquitted  of  boldness  and 
presumption.  "* 

May  the  God  of  Heaven  inspire  your  hearts  with  peculiar 
benevolence  on  that  inQJortant  day  when  the  question  of 
Abolition  is  to  be  discussed,  when  thousands,  in  consequence 
of  your  determination,  are  to  look  for  Happiness  or  Misery! 

I  am. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient. 
And  devoted  humble  servant, 
Olaudah  Equiano 

or  Gustavus  Vassa 

March  I769 


,j  63.    Olaudah  Equiano,  The  Interesting  Narrative,.  .  . 

I  (I79I1-),  pages  iriii  and  ix.    The  other  selections  are  taken 
from  the  respective  chapters  indicated* 


CHAPTER '11 


I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  I  have  trespassed  on 
his  patience  in  introducing  myself  to  him,  with  some  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  my  country.    They  had  been  im- 

jl planted  "In  lae  with  great  care,  and  made  an  iii5)ression  on  my 
mind  which  time  could  not  erase,  and  which  all  the  adversity 
and  variety  of  f ortime  I  have  since  experienced  served  only 

II to  rivet  and  record;  for,  whether  the  love  of  one's  country 
be  real  or  imaginary,  or  a  lesson  of  reason,  or  an  instinct 
of  nature,  I  still  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  first  scenes 
of  my  life,  though  that  pleasure  has  been  for  the  most  part 
mingled  with  sorrov/. 

I  have  already  acquainted  the  reader  with  the  time  and 
place  of  my  birth.    My  father,  besides  many  slaves,  had  a 
numerous  family,  of  which  seven  lived  to  grow  up,  including 
II myself  and  a    sister,  who  was  the  only  daughter.    As  I  was 
the  youngefft  of  the  sons,  I  became,  of  course,  the  greatest 
favorite  with  my  mother,  and  was  always  with  her;  and  she 
llused  to  take  particular  pains  to  form  my  mind.    I  was  trained 
up  from  my  earliest  years  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
war:  my  daily  exercise  was  shooting  and  throwing  javelins; 
'land  my  mother  adorned  me  with  emblems,  after  the  manner  of  our 
greatest  warriors.    In  this  way  I  grew  up  till  I  had  turned 
the  age  of  eleven,  when  an  end  was  put  to       happiness  in  the 
following  manner: — Generally,  when  the  grown  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  gone  far  in  the  fields  to  labour,  the 
children  assembled  together  in  some  of  the  neighbor^*  pre- 
mises to  play;  and  commonly  some  of  us  used  to  get  up  a  tree 
||to  look  out  for  any  assailant,  or  kidnapper  that  might  come 
upon  us;  for  they  sometimes  took  those  opportunities  of  our 
parents'  absence,  to  attack  and  carry  off  as  many  as  they 
I  could  seize.    One  day,  as  I  was  watching  at  the  top  of  a  tree 
in  our  yard,  I  saw  one  of  those  people  come  into  the  yard  of 
our  next  neighbor  but  oae,  to  kidnap,  there  being  many  stout 
young  people  in  it.    Immediately,  on  this,  I  gave  the  alarm 
of  the  rogue,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  the  stoutest  of  them, 
who  entangled  him  with  cords,  so  that  he  could  not  escape 
lltill  some  of  the  grovm  people  came  and  secured  him.  But, 
alas J    ©re  long,  it  was  my  fate  to  be  thus  attacked,  and  to 
be  carried  off,  when  none  of  our  grovm  people  were  nigh.  One 
||day,  when  all  our  people  were  gone  out  to  their  work  as 
usual,  and  only  I  and  ray  dear  sister  were  left  to  mind  the 
house,  two  men  and  a  woman  got  over  our  walls,  and  in  a 
|jmoment  seized  us  both;  and,  without  giving  us  time  to  cry 
out,  or  make  resistance,  they  stopped  our  moaths,  and  ran  off 
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with  us  into  the  nearest  woods,  •  .  • 

All  the  nations  and  people  I  had  hitherto  passed 
through,  resembled  our  own  in  their  manners,  customs  and 
language;  but  I  came  at  length  to  a  coiintry,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  differed  from  us  in  all  those  particulars,     I  Wfts 
very  much  struck  with  this  difference,  especially  when  I 
came  ajnong  a  people  who  did  not  circumcise,  and  ate  without 
washing  their  hands.    They  cooked  also  in    iron  pots,  and 
I  had  European  cutlasses  and  cross  bows,  which  were  unlmown  to 
us,  and  fought  with  their  fists  among  themselves.  Their 
women  were  not  so  modest  as  ours,  for  they  ate,  and  drank, 
land  slept  with  their  men.    But,  above  all,  I  was  araaaed  to  see 
no  sacrifices  or  offerings  among  them.    In  some  of  those 
places  the  people  ornamented  themselves  with  scars,  and  like- 
I  wise  filed  their  teeth  very  sha3?p«    They  wanted  sometimes  to 
ornament  me  in  the  same  manner,  but  I  would  not  suffer  them; 
hoping  that  I  might  some  time  be  among  a  people  who  did  not 
thus  disfigure  themselves,  as  I  thought  they  did#    At  last  I 
came  to  the  banks  of  a  large  river  which  v;as  covered  with 
canoes,  in  which  the  people  appeared  to  live  with  their  house- 
hold utensils,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds.    I  was  beyond 
measure  astonished  at  this,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  any 
water  larger  than  a  pond  or  a  rivulet;  and  my  surprise  was 
mingled  with  no  small  fear,  when  I  was  put  into  one  of  these 
eanoes,  and  we  began  to  paddle  and  move  along  the  river.  We 
continued  going  on  thus  until  night;  and,  when  we  came  to  land. 
Hand  made  fires  on  the  banks,  each  family  by  themselves,  some 
dragged  their  canoes  on  shore,  others  stayed  and  cooked  in 
theirs,  and  lay  in  them  all  night.    Those  on  the  land  had  mats, 
of  which  they  made  tents,  some  in  the  shape  of  little  houses: 
II In  these  we  slept;  and,  after  the  morning  meal,  we  embarked 
again,  and  proceeded  as  before*    I  was  often  very  mach  astonisho<L 
to  see  some  of  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  jump  into  the 
water,  dive  to  the  bottom,  come  up  again,  and  swim  about.  Thus 
I  continued  to  travel,  sometimes  by  land,  sometimes  by  water, 
through  different  countries,  and  various  nations,  till,  at  the 
Ijend  of  six  or  seven  months  after  I  had  been  kidnapped,  I 
arrived  at  the  sea  coast.    It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting 
to  relate  all  the  incidents  which  befell  me  during  this  Jour- 
ney, and  which  I  have  not  yet  forgotten;  of  the  various  hands 
I  passed  through,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent people  among  whom  I  lived:     I  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
llserve,  that,  in  all  the  places  where  I  was,  the  soil  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich;  the  pumpkins,  eadas,  plaintalns,  yams,  etc, 
were  in  great  abundance,  and  of  incredible  size.    There  were 
l^lso  vast  quantities  of  different  gums,  though  not  used  for 
any  purpose;  and  every  where  a  great  deal  of  tobacco.  The 
cotton  even  grew  quite  wild;  and  there  was  plenty  of  red-wood. 
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I  saw  no    mechanics  whatever  In  all  the  way,  except  such  as  I 
have  mentioned.    The  chief  employment  in  all  these  countries 
was  agriculture,  and  both  the  males  and  females,  as  with  us, 
were  brought  up  to  it,  and  trained  in  the  arts  of  war. 

The  first  object  which  saluted  ray  eyes  when  I  arrived 
on  the  coast,  was  the  sea,  and  a  slave  ship,  which  was  then 
riding  at  anchor,  and  waiting  for  its  cargo.    These  filled  me 
with  astonishment,  which  was  soon  converted  into  terror,  which 

ll  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  describe,  nor  the  then  feelings  of  ray 
mind.    When  I  was  carried  on  board  I  was  immediately  handled, 
and  tossed  up,  to  see  if  I  were  sound,  by  some  of  the  crew;  and 

li  I  was  now  persuaded  that  I  had  gotten  into  a  world  of  bad 
spirits,  and  that  they  were  going  to  kill  me.    Theip  conqplexions > 
too,  differing  so  much  from  ours,  their  long  hair,  and  the 

i|  language  they  spoke,  which  was  different  from  any  I  had  ever 
heard,  united  to  confirm  me  in  this  belief.    Indeed,  such  were 
the  horrors  of  my  views  and  fears  at  the  moment,  that,  if  ten 

II  thousand  worlds  had  been  my  own,  I  would  have  freely  parted 
with  them  all  to  have  exchanged  my  condition  with  that  of  the 
meanest  slave  in  my  own  country.    When  I  looked  round  the  ship 

ijtoo,  and  saw  a  large  furnace  of  copper  boiling,  and  a  multitude 
of  black  people  of  every  de script iion  chained  together,  every 
one  of  their  countenances  expressing  dejection  and  sorrow,  I 

lino  longer  doubted  of  my  fate;  and,  quite  overpowered  with 
horror  and  anguish,  I  fell  motionless  on  the  deck  and  fainted. 
When  I  recovered  a  little,  I  found  some  black  people  about  me, 
who  I  believed  were  some  of  those  who  had  brought  me  on  board, 
and  had  been  receiving  their  pay;  they  talked  to  me  in  order 
to  cheer  me,  but  all  in  vain.    I  asked  them  if  we  were  not  to 

jibe  eaten  by  those  white  men  with  horrible  looks,  red  faces, 
and  long  hair?    They  told  me  I  was  not;  and  one  of  the  crew 
brought  me  a  small  portion  of  spirituous  liquor  in  the  wine 
glass;  but,  being  afraid  of  him,      would  not  take  it  out  of 
his  hand.    One  of  the  blacks,  thei^ore,  took  it  from  him,  and 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I  took  a  little  down  my  palate,  which, 
instead  of  reviving  me,  as  they  thought  It  would,  threw  me 
into  the  greatest  consternation  at  the  strange  feeling  it 
produced,  having  never  tasted  any  such  liquor  before.  Soon 
after  this,  the  blacks  who  brought  me  on  board  went  off,  and 
left  me  abandoned  to  despair.  ...    While  we  stayed  on  the 
coast  I  was  mostly  on  deck;  and  one  day,  to  ray  great  astonishmea ; 
I  saw  one  of  these  vessels  coming  in  with  the  sails  up.  As 
soon  as  the  whites  saw  it,  they  gave  a  great  shout,  at  which 
we  were  amazed:  and  the  more  so,  as  the  vessel  appeared  larger 
by  approaching  neaxer.    At  last  she  came  to  an  anchor  in  my 
sight,  and  when  the  anchor  was  let  go,  I  and  my  countrymen  who 
saw  it,  were  lost  in  astonishment  to  observe  the  vessel  stop — 
and  were  now  convinced  it  was  done  by  magic.    Soon  after  this 
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the  other  ship  got  her  boats  out,  and  they  came  on  board  of  us, 
and  the  people  of  both  ships  seemed  very  glad  to  see  each  other* 
Several  of  the  strangers  also  shook  hands  with  us  black  people, 
and  made  motions  with  their  hands,  signifying,  I  suppose,  vre 
were  to  go  to  their  country;  but  we  did  not  understand  them. 

At  last,  when  the  ship  we  were  in  had  got  in  all  her 
cargo,  they  made  ready  with  many  fearful  noises,  and  we  were 
all  put  under  deck,  so  that  we  could  not  see  how  they  managed 

I  the  vessel.    But  this  disappointment  was  the  least  of  ray  sor- 
row.   The  stench  of  the  hold  while  we  were  on  the  coast  v/as  so 
intolerably  loathsome,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  there 
for  any  time,  and  some  of  us  had  been  permitted  to  stay  on  the 
deck  for  fresh  air;  but  no?;  that  the  whole  ship's  cargo  were 
confined  together,  it  became  a^sol'U-'tely  pestilential.  The 

||  closeness  of  the  place,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  added  to 
the  number  in  the  ship,  which  was  so  crowded  that  each  had 
scarcely  room  to  turn  himself,  almost  suffocated  us«    This  pro- 
duced copious  perspirations,  so  that  the  air  soon  became  unfit 
for  respiration,  from  a  variety  of  loathsome  smells,  and  brought 
on  a  sickness  among  the  slaves,  of  which  many  died — thus  falling: 

I  victims  to  the  improvident  avarice,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  their 
purchasers.    This  wretched  situation  was  again  aggravated  by 
the  galling  of  the  chains,  now  become  insupportable;  and  the 

l|  filth  of  the  necessary  tubs,  into  which  the  children  often  fell, 
and  were  almost  suffocated.    The  shrieks  of  the  women,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  rendered  the  whole  a  scene  of  horror 
almost  inconceivable.    Happily  perhaps, for  myself,  I  was  soon 
reduced  so  low  here  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  me 
almost  always  on  deck;  and  from  my  extreme  youth  I  was  not  put 
in  fetters.    In  this  situation  I  expected  every  hour  to  share 
the  fate  of  my  coii5)anions,  some  of  whom  were  almost  daily 
brought  upon  the  desk  at  the  point  of  death,  which  I  began  to 
hope  v/ould  soon  put  an  end  to  my  miseries.    Often  did  I  think 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  much  more  happy  than  myself; 
I  envied  them  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  and  as  often  wished  I 

|l  could  change  my  condition  for  theirs.    33very  circumstance  I  mat 
with  served  only  to  render  ray  state  more  painful,  and  heightened 
my  apprehensions  and  my  opinion    of  the  cruelty  of  the  whites. 

At  last,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  at 
which  the  whites  on  board  gave  a  great  shout,  and  made  signs  of 
joy  to  us.    We  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this;  but  as  the 
vessel  drew  nearer,  we  plainly  sa?/  the  harbour,  and  other  ships 
I  of  different  kinds  and  siz  es:  and  we  soon  anchored  amongst 
them,  off  Bridge  Town,    Many  merchants  and  planters  now  came 
on  board,  though  it  was  in  the  evening.    They  put  us  in 
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separate  parcels,  and  examined  us  attentively. — They  also  made 
us  jump,  and  pointed  to  the  land,  signifying  we  were  to  go 
there.    We  thought  by  this,  we  should  be  eaten  by  these  ugly 
men,  as  they  appeared  to  us;  and  when,  soon  after  we  were  all 
put  down  under  the  deck  again,  there  was  much  dread  and  trem- 
bling among  us,  and  nothing  but  bitter  cries  to  be  heard  all  the 
night  from  these  apprehensions,  insomuch  that  at  last  the  white 
people  got  some  old  slaves  from  the  land  to  pacify  us.  They 
told  us  we  were  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  work,  and  were  soon  to 
go  on  land,  where  we  should  see  man^  of  our  country  people. 
This  report  eased  us  much;  and  sure  enough,  soon  after  we  were 
landed,  there  came  to  us  Africans  of  all  languages. 

We  were  conducted  immediately  to  the  merchant *s  yard, 
where  we  were  all  pent  up  together,  like  so  many  sheep  in  a 
fold,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.    As  every  object  was  new 
to  me,  every  thing  I  saw  filled  me  with  surprise.    What  struck 
me  first  was,  that  the  houses  were  built  with  bricks,  in  stories, 
and  in  every  other  respect  different  from  those  I  had  seen  in 
Africa:    Bdt  I  was  still  more  astonished  on  seeing  people  on 
horseback.    I  did  not  know  v/hat  this  could  mean;  and,  indeed, 
I  thought  these  people  were  full  of  nothing  but  magical  arts. 
While  I  was  in  this  astonishment,  one  of  ray  fellow-prisoners 
spoke  to  a  countryman  of  his  about  the  horses,  who  said  they 
were  the  same  kind  they  had  in  their  country.    I  understood 
them,  though  they  were  from  a  distant  part  of  Africa,  and  I 
thought  it  odd  I  had  not  seen  any  horses  Ihere;  but  afterwards, 
when  I  came  to  converse  with  different  Africans,  I  found  they  had 
many  horses  amongst  them,  amd  much  larger  than  those  I  then  sav;. 


We  were  not  many  days  in  the  merchant's  custody,  before 
we  were  sold  after  their  usual  manner,  which  is  this: — On  a  sig- 
nal given,   (as  the  beat  of  a  drum),  the  buyers  rush  at  once  into 
the  yBrd  where  the  slaves  are  confined,  and  make  choice  of  that 
parcel  they  like  best.    The  noise  and  clamour  with  which  this 
is  attended,  and  the  eagerness  visible  in  the  countenances  of  the 
buyers,  serve  not  a  little  to  increase  the  apprehension  of  the 
terrified  Africans,  who  may  v/ell  be  supposed  to  consider  them  as 
lithe  ministers  of  that  destruction  to  which  they  think  themselves 
devoted.     In  this  manner,  without  scruple,  are  relations  and 
friends  separated,  most  of  them  never  to  see  each  other  again. 
I  remember  in  the  vessel  in  which  I  was  brought  over,  in  the 
men's  apartment,  there  were  several  brothers  who,  in  the  sale, 
were  sold  in  different  lots;  and  it  was  very  moving  on  this 
occasion  to  see  and  hear  their  cries  at  parting.    0,  ye  nominal 
Christians  I    might  not  an  African  ask  you,  learned  you  this  from 
your  God?  who  says  unto  you.  Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  men 
should  do  unto  you*    Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  torn  from  our 
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country  and  friends,  to  toil  for  your  luxury  and  lust  of  gain? 
Must  every  tender  feeling  be  likewise  sacrificed  to  your 
avarice?    Are  the  dearest  friends  and  relations,  now  rendered 
more  dear  by  their  separation  from  their  kindred,  still  to  be 
parted  from  each  other,  and  thus  prevented  from  cheering  the 
gloom  of  slavery,  with  the  small  comfort  of  being  together,  and 
mingling  their  sufferings  and  sorrows?    Vi/hy  are  parents  to  lose 
their  children,  brothers  their  sisters,  or  husbands  their  wives? 
Surely,  this  is  a  new  refinement  in  cruelty,  which,  while  it 
has  no  advantages  to  atone  for  it,  thus  aggravates  distress,  and 
adds  fresh  horrors  to  the  wretchedness  of  slavery. 


CHAPTER  VII 


"Evevf  day  now  brought  me  nearer  my  freedom,  and  I  was 
Impatient  till  we  proceeded  again  to  sea,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  sum  large  enough  to  purchase  it,  I 
was  not  long  tmgratif ied;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1766,  my  master  bougjht  another  sloop,  named  the  Nancy,  the 
largest  I  had  ever  seen.     She  was  partly  laden,  and  was  to 
proceed  to  Philadelphia;  our  captain  had  his  choice  of  three, 
and  I  was  well  pleased  he  chose  this,  which  was  the  largest: 
for,  from  his  having  a  large  vessel,  I  had  more  room,  and 
||  could  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  with  me.  Accordingly, 
when  we  had  delivered  our  old  vessel,  the  Prudence,  and  comr- 
pleted  the  loading  of  the  Nancy,  having  made  three  hundred 
per  cent,  by  four  barrels  of  pork  I  brought  from  Charles  town, 
I  laid  in  as  large  a  cargo  as  I  could,  trusting  to  God*s  pro- 
vidence to  prosper  my  undertaking.    With  these  views  I  sailed 
for  Philadelphia,    On  our  passage,  when  we  drew  near  the  land, 
I  was  for  the  first  time  surprised  at  the  sight  of  some  whales, 
having  never  seen  any  such  large  sea  monsters  before;  and,  as 
we  sailed  by  the  land,  one  morning  I  saw  a  puppy  whale  close 
by  the  vessel;  it    was  about  the  length  of  a  ferry  boat,  and 
it  follov/ed  us  all  the  day  till  we  got  within  the  Capes.  We 
arrived  safe  and  in  good  time  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  sold  my 
goods  there  chiefly  to  the  Quakers,    They  alv/ays  appeared  to 
be  a  very  honest  discreet  sort  of  people,  and  never  attempted 
to  impose  on  me;  I  therefore  liked  them,  and  ever  after  chose 
to  deal  with  them  in  preference  to  any  others. 

One  Sunday  morning,  while  I  was  here,  as  I  was  going  to 
church,  I  chanced  to  pass  a  meeting-house.    The  doors  being 
open,  and  the  house  full  of  people,  it  excited  my  curiosity  to 
go  in.    When  I  entered  the  house,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw 
a  very  tall  woman  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  speaking  in 
an  audible  voice  something  which  I  could  not  understand.  Having 
Inever  seen  any  thing  of  this  kind  before,  I  stood  and  stared 
about  me  for  some  time,  wondering  at  this  odd  scene.    As  soon 
as  it  was  over,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  make  inquiry  about 
the  place  and  people,  when  I  was  informed  that  they  were  called 
Quakers.     I  particularly  asked  what  that  woman  I  saw  in  the 
midst  of  them  had  said,  but  none  of  them  were  pleased  to  satisfy 
ffie;  so  I  quitted  them  and  soon  after,  as  I  was  returning,  I 
came  to  a  church  crowded  with  people;  the  churchyards  was  full 
likewise,  and  a  number  of  people  were  even  mounted  on  ladders 
looking  in  at  the  windows.     I  thought  this  a  strange  sight, 
as  I  had  never  seen  churches,  either  in  England  or  the  West 
I  Indies,  crowded  in  this  manner  before.    I  therefore  made  bold 
to  ask  some  people  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  they  told  me 
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the  Rev,  Mr.  George  IVhitefield  was  preaching.     I  had  often 
heard  of  this  gentleman,  and  had  wished  to  see  and  hear  him; 
but  I  never  before  had  an  opportiinity.    I  now  therefore 
resolved  to  gratify  myself  v/ith  the  sight,  and  pressed  in 
amidst  the  multitude.    When  I  got  into  the  church,  I  saw  this 
pious  man  exhorting  the  people  with  the  greatest  fervour  and 
earnestness,  and  sweating  as  much  as  I  ever  did  while  in 
slavery  at  Montserrat  beach.    I  was  very  much  struck  and  imr 
pressed  with  this;  I  thought  it  strange  I  had  never  seen 
divines  exert  themselves  in  this  manner  before,  and  was  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  thin  congregation  they 
preached  to*  •  •  • 

We  set  sail  once  more  for  Montserrat,  and  arrived  there 
safe,  but  much  out  of  humor  with  our  friend  the  silversmith. 
Tfi/hen  we  had  unladen    the  vessel,  and  I  had  sold  my  venture,  find 
ing  my  self  master  of  about  forty- seven  pounds — I  consulted  my 
true  friend,  the  captain,  how  I  should  proceed  In  offering  my 
master  the  money  for  my  freedom*    He  told  me  to  come  on  a  cer- 
tain morning,  when  he  and  my  master  would  be  at  breakfast 
together.    Accordingly,  on  that  morning,  I  went,  and  met  the 
captain  there,  as  he  had  appointed.    When  I  went  inl  made  ray 
obeisance  to  my  master,  and  with  my  money  in  ray  hand,  and  many 
fears  in  my  heart,  I  prayed  him  to  be  as  good  as  his  offer  to 
me,  when  he  wqs  pleased  to  promise  me  ray  freedom  as  soon  as  I 
could  purchase  it*    This  speech  seemed  to  confound  him;  he 
began  to  recoil;  and  my  heart  that  instant  sanlc  v/ithin  me* 
'What,*  he  said,   'give  you  your  freedom?    Why,  where  did  you 
get  the  money?    Have  you  got  forty  pounds  sterling?*  >Yes, 
sir,*  I  answered.     *How  did  you  get  it?*  replied  he*     I  told 
him,   *Very  honestly.'     The  captain  then  said  he  knew  I  got  the 
money  very  honestly,  and  v/ith  much  industry,  and  that  I  was 
particularly  careful*    On  which  my  master  replied,  I  got  money 
much  faster  than  he  did;  and  said  he  would  not  have  made  the 
promise  he  did  if  he  had  thought  I  should  have  got  the  money 
so  soon*     *Come,  come,*  said  my  worthy  captain,  clapping  my 
master  on  the  back,   *Gome,  Robert,   (which  was  his  name)  I 
think  you  must  let  him  have  his  freedom; --you  have  laid  your 
money  out  very  well;  you  have  received  good  interest  for  it 
all  this  time,  and  here  is  now  the  principal  at  last*     I  know 
Gustavus  has  earned  you  more  than  a  h"undred  a  year,  and  he  will 
save  you  money,  fts  he  will  not  leave  you:     Come,  Robert,  talce 
the  money. '    My  master  then  said  he  would  not  be  worse  than 
his  promise;  and,  taking  the  money,  told  me  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Register  Office,  and  get  my  manumission  drawn 
up.    These  words  of  my  master  were  like  a  voice  from  heaven  to 
me.     In  an  instant  all  ray  trepidation  was  turned  into  unutterable 
bliss;  and  I  most  reverently  bowed  myself  with  gratitude, 
unable  to  express  my  feelings,  but  by  the  overflowing  of  my 
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eyes,  and  a  heart  replete  with  thanks  to  God;  while  niy  true 
and  v/orthy  friend  the  captain  congratulated  us  both  with  a 
peculiar  degree  of  heart-felt  pleasure.    As  soon  as  the  first 
transport  of        joy  were  over,  and  that  I  had  expressed  my 
thanlcs  to  these  ray  worthy  friends  in  the  best  manner  I  was 
able,  I  rose  with  a  heart  full  of  affection  and  reverance,  and 
left  the  room,  in  order  to  obey  my  master* s  joyful  mandate  of 
going  to  the  Register  Office.    As  I  was  leaving  the  house  I 
called  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  in  the  126th  Psalm, 
and  like  him,   *I  glorified  God  in  my  heart,  in  whom  I  trusted.* 
These  words  had  been  impressed  on  my  mind  from  the  very  day 
I  was  forced  from  Deptford  to  the  present  hour,  and  I  now  saw 
them,  as  I  thought,  fulfilled  and  verified.    My  imagination 
was  all  rapture  as  I  flew  to  the  Register  Office;     and,  in  this 
respect,  like  the  apostle  Peter,      (whose  deliverance  from 
prison  was  so  sudden  and  extraordinary,  that  he  thought  he  was 
in  a  vision),  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  was  awake.  Heavensl 
who  could  do  justice  to  ray  feelings  at  this  moment?    Not  con- 
quering heroes  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  a  triumph — Not  the 
tender  mother  who  has  just  regained  her  long- lost  infant,  and 
presses  it  to  her  heart — Not  the  weary  hungry  mariner,  at  the 
sight  of  the  desired  friendly  port — Not  the  lover,  when  he  once 
more  embraces  his  beloved  mistress,  after  she  has  been  ravished 
from  his  armsl — All  within  my  breast  was  tumult,  T/ildness,and 
deliriuml    My  feet  scarcely  touched  the  ground,  for  they  were 
winged  with  joy,  and,  like  Elijah,  as  he  rose  to  Heaven,  they 
•were  with  lightning  sped  as  I  went  on.*    Every  one  I  met  I 
told  of  my  happiness,  and  blazed  about  the  virtue  of  my  amiable 
master  and  captain. 

When  I  got  to  the  office  and  acquainted  the  Register  with 
my  errand,  he  congratulated  me  on  the  occasion,  and  told  me  he 
would  draw  up  my  manumission  for  half  price,  which  was  a 
guinea.     I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness;  and,  having  received 
it,  and  paid  him,  I  hastened  to  my  master  to  get  him  to  sign 
It,  that  I  might  fully  be  released.    Accordingly  he  signed  the 
manumission  that  day;  so  that,  before  night,  I  who  had  been 
a  slave  in  the  morning,  trembling  at  the  will  of  another,  was 
become  my  own  master,  and  completely  free.    I  thought  this  was 
the  happiest  day  I  had  ever  experienced;  and  ray  joy  was  still 
heightened  by  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  many  of  the  sable 
race,  particularly  the  aged,  to  whom  my  heaEt  had  ever  been 
attached  with  reverence. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Prom  that  period,  to  the  present  time,  ray  life  has 
passed  in  an  even  tenor,  and  a  great  part  of  my  study  and 
attention  has  been  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  my  much  injured 
countrymen. 

March  the  21th,  I788,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the 
Queen  with  a  petition  in  behalf  of  my  African  brethren,  v/hlch 
was  received  most  graciously  by  Her  Majesty. 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty: 

Madam, — Your  Majesty's  well  known  benevolence  and 
humanity  emboldens  me  to  approach  your  royal  presence, 
trusting  that  the  obscurity  of  my  situation  will  not 
prevent  your  Majesty  from  at-t ending  to  the  sufferings 
for  which  I  plead. 

Y^et  I  do  not  solicit  your  royal  pity  for  my  own 
distress;  my  sufferings,  although  numerous,  are  in  a 
measure  forgotten.     I  supplicate  your  Majesty's  com- 


groan  under  the  lash  of  tyranny  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  oppression  and  cruelty  exercised  to  the  unhappy 
Negroes  there,  have  at  length  reached  the  British 
Legislature,  and  they  are  now  deliberating  in  its 
redress;  even  several  persons  of  property  in  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  have  petitioned  Parliament  against 
its  continuance,  sensible  that  it  is  as  impolitic 
as  it  is  unjust— and  what  is  inhuman  must  ever  be  unwise. 

Your  Majesty's  reign  has  been  hitherto  distinguished 
by  private  acts  of  benevolence  and  bounty;  surely  the 
mcJa»e  extended  the  misery  is,  the  greater  claim  it  has 
to  your  Ivlajesty's  compassion,  and  the  greater  must  be 
your  Majesty's  pleasure  in  administering  to  its  relief. 

I  presume,  therefore,  gracious  Queen,  to  implore 
your  interposition  with  your  royal  consort,  in  favor 
of  the  wretched  Africans;  that,  by  your  Majesty's 
benevolent.  Influence,  a  period  may  now  be  put  to 
their  misery — and  that  they  may  be  raised  from  the 
condition  of  brutes,  to  v/hich  they  are  at  present 


countrymen,  who 


.1 


degraded,  to  the  rights  and  situation  of  freemen,  and 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  your  Majesty* s 
happy  government;  so  shall  your  Majesty  enjoy  the 
heart-felt  pleasure  of  procuring  happiness  to  millions, 
and  be  rewarded  in  the  grateful  prayers  of  themselves, 
and  of  their  posterity. 

And  may  the  all-bountiful  Creator  shower  on  your 
Majesty,  and  the  Royal  Family,  every  blessing  that 
this  world  can  afford,  and  every  fulness  of  joy 
which  divine  revelation  has  promised  us  in  the  next* 

I  am  your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful  and  devoted  servant  to  cammand, 
Gustavus  Vassa, 
The  Oppressed  Ethiopian. 

No.  ^3,  Baldwin's  Gardens 
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BENJAMIN  BANNEKER 
The  grandson  of  an  African  prince  and  an  English- 
woman, Benjamin  Banneker  (I73I-I806)  is  highly  acclaimed  by 
Vernon  Loggins  who  describes  him  as  "astronomer,  almanac-maker, 
mechanician,  surveyor,  botanist,  zo'o'logist,  philosopher,  wit, 
letter-writer,  versifier,  and  above  a  man  of  such  admirable 
that  he  is  counted  among  the  best  loved  of  American  Negroes." 
Banneker' s  achievements  are  discussed  thus  by  Loggins: 

Most  of  his  varied  activities,  such  as  making  a  clock 
v;hen  he  had  never  seen  one,  helping  su3?vey  the  city  of 
Washington,  experimenting  with  the  velocity  of  sound 
waves, computing  almanacs,  playing  the  flute  and  violin, 
lie  outside  the  realm  of  literature.    But  v/e  have  the 
famous  letter  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  least 
one  of  his  quaint  rimes,  and  possibly  one  of  his  political 
essays;  and  we  know  that  he  was  the  au thereof  other  things 
which  have  apparently  not  been  preserved,  ^^h- 

In  1791  Banneker  sent  a  copy  of  his  first  alman§.c,  that 

of  the  year  1792,  together  with  a  long  antislavery  letter  to 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State.     In  this  letter  Banneker 

tried  to  refute  the  adverse  racial  propaganda  with  which  he  was 

familiar  and  to  seek  the  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 

his  group,     Jefferson  sent  a  reply,  such  as  follov/s:  "Nobody 

wishes  more  than  I  do,  to  see  such  proofs  as  you  exhibit,  that 

nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those 

of  other  colours  of  men;  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  want 

6I|..    Loggins,  02.  cit. .  page  37. 
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of  them  is  ov/ing  merely  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  own 
existence,  both  in  Africa  and  America^"         Banneker*s  letter 
to  Jefferson  was  published  in  1792.    Later  it  became  popular 
as  antislavery  propaganda. 

The  political  essay,  "A  Plan  for  a  Peace-Off ice, "  was 
placed  in  the  1793  Almanac.  And  thou/3;h  Banneker  is  believed  to 
liave  written  the  essay,  Loggins  says:  "While  there  seems  to 
be  no  positive  proof  that  he  wrote  it,  it  purposes  such  a 
scheme,  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Peace  in  the 
ftational  administration  to  offset  the  existing  Department  of 
N&r  as  his  ingenious  mind  might  have  evolved."^ 

Of  Banneker»s  other  writings  ,  the  following  may  be 
said:  "It  has  been  said  that  he  wrote  dissertations  on  the 
aabits  of  bees  and  locusts,  which  were  among  the  papers  left 
by  v/ill  to  George  Ellicott  and  later  destroyed  by  fire.    It  is 
also  supposed  that  these  papers  contained  copies  of  the  rimed 
problems  which  Banneker  was  accustomed  to  malce  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends. "^7 

The  letter  to  Jefferson  ,  the  political  essay,  and  a 
•ime  by  Banneker  are  presented  below.    Banneker »s  style  is 
)olished,  earnest,  and  sophisticated. 

65.  Ibid.,  page  39. 

66.  Ibid. 

67.  Ibid.,  pages  39,  ifO. 
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TO  TH0I1A.S  JBFFERSON 


Ivlaryland,  Baltlnore  County 
Hear  Ellicott's  Lov/er  Hills 
August  19th,  1791 


Sir: 


I  am  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  that  freedom  which  I 
take  on  the  present  occasion;   a  liberty,  v;hich  seerried  to  me 
scarcely  allowable,  when  I  reflected  on  that  distinguished 
and  honoriible  station  in  which  you  stand;  and,  the  almost 
general  prejudice  and  prepossession  v/hich  is  prevalent  in  the 
v;orld,  against  those  of  my  complexion, 

I  suppose  it  is  a  truth  too  well  attested  to  you  to 
need  a  proof  here,  that  we  are  a  race  of  beings  who  have  long 
labored  under  the  abuse  and  censure  of  the  world,  and  that  we 
have  have  long  been  considered  rather  brutish,  than  as  human, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  mental  endovmients. 

Sir,   I  hope  I  me.j  safely  admit,   in  consequence  of  that 
report  ¥/hich  hath  reached  m.e,  that  you  are  a  man  far  less  in- 
flexible in  sentiments  of  this  nature,  than  many  others;  that 
you  are  measurably  friendly,  and  ready  to  lend  your  aid  and 
assistance  to  our  relief,  from  the  many  distresses  and  numer- 
ous ca.lamities  to  which  v/e  are  reduced.     ITow,  Sir,   if  this  is 
founded  in  truth,  I  apprehend  you  will  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity- to  eradicate  tha.t  train  of  absurd  a.nd  fdLse  ideas  sjid 
opinions,  which  so  generally  prevail  with  respect  to  us;  and 
that  your  sentiments  are  concurrent  with  mine,  which  are- -that 
one  Universal  Father  hath  given  being  to  us  all,  and  that  Ee 
hath  not  only  made  us  all  of  one  flesh,  but  that  H'^e  hath  also, 
without  partiality,  afforded  us  all  the  same  sensations,  and 
endued  us  all  v;ith  the  sa.me  faculties;  and  that,  however  var- 
iable v/e  may  be  in  Society  and  Religion,  hov;ever  diversified 
in  situation  8.nd  color,  we  are  a.ll  of  the  same  family,  and 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Eim. 

Sir,  if  these  are  sentiments  of  v/hich  you  are  fully  per- 
suaded, I  hope  you  cannot  but  aclmov/ledge  that  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  those  who  ma.intain  for  themselves  the  rights 
of  human  nature,   oind  who  profess  the  obligations  of  Christianity, 
to  extend  their  power  and  influence  to  the  relief  of  every  part 
of  the  human  race,  from  whatever  burden  or  oppression  they  may 
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unjustly  labor  under;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  a  full  conviction 
of  the  truth,  and  obligations  of  these  principles  should  lead 
all  to. 

Sir,   I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  if  your  love  for 
yourselves,   and  for  those  inestinable  lav/s  which  preserve  to 
you  the  rights  of  human  nature,  v;as  founded  on  sincerity,  you 
could  not  but  be  solicitous  that  every  individual,  of  whatever 
ranii:  or  distinction,  might  v.rith  you  equally  enjoy  the  blessings 
thereof;  neither  could  you  rest  satisfied,   short  of  the  most 
active  diffusion  of  your  exertions,   in  order  to  their  pro- 
motion from  o.ny  state  of  degradation  to  v/hich  the  unjustifiable 
cruelty  and  barbarism  of  men  may  have  reduced  them. 

Sir,   I  frecl^r  and  cheerfully  aclmov/ledge  that  I  am  of 
the  AfricGji  race;  and,   in  that  color  v/hich  is  natural  to  them, 
of  the  deepest  dye:   and  it  is  under  a  sense  of  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  I 
now  confess  to  you  that  I  am.  not  under  that  state  of  tyra.nnical 
thraldom  and  inhum-an  captivity  to  v/hich  too  ms.ny  of  my  brethren 
are  doomed;  but  tha.t  I  have  abundsintly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of 
those  blessings,  v;hich  proceed  from  that  free  and  unequalled 
liberty  v/ith  v/hich  you  are  favored,   and  which  I  hope  you  v/ill 
v/illingly  allov/  you  have  received  from,  the  immediate  Hand  of 
that  Being  from,  v/hom  proceedeth  "every  good  and  perfect  gift." 

Sir,   suffer  m.e  to  recall  to  your  iiiind  that  time  in  v/hich 
the  arm.s  and  tyranny  of  the  British  Grovm.  were  exerted  v/ith 
every  powerful  effort  to  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
Look  back,  I  entreat  you,  to  the  variety  of  dangers  to  v/hich 
you  v/ere  exposed;  reflect  on  that  time  in  v/hich  every  human  aid 
appeared  unavailable,  an.d  in  v/hich  even  hope  and  fortitude  wore 
the  aspect  of  inability  to  the  conflict;   and  you  c3.nnot  but  be 
led  to  a  serious  and  grateful  sense  of  your  m.iraculous  and  pro- 
vidential preservation. 

You  cannot  but  acknov/ledge  that  the  present  freedom,  and 
tranquility  which  you  enjoy  you  have  mercifully  received,  and 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  Heaven, 

This,   Sir,  v/as  a  tim.e  in  v/hich  you  clearly  sav/  into  the 
injustice  of  a  state  of  slavery,  and  in  v/hich  you  had  just 
apprehension  of  the  horrors  of  its  condition;  it  v/as  now.  Sir, 
that  your  abhorrence  thereof  v/as  so  excited  that  you  publicly 
held  forth  this  true  and  invs.luable  doctrine,  which  is  v/orthy 
to  be  recorded  and  remembered  in  all  succeeding  ages,     "V/e  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,   that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  that  they  are  endov/ed  by  their  Creator  v/ith  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  that  amongst  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
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suit  of  happiness," 

Here,  Sir,  v/as  a  time  in  ?;hicli  your  tender  feelings  for 
yourselves  engaged  you  thus  to  declare;  you  v/ere  then  impressed 
with  a  proper  idea  of  the  just  valuation  of  liberty,  and  the 
free  possession  of  those  blessings  to  v/hich  you  v/ere  entitled 
by  nature;  but.  Sir,  how  pitiable  it  is  to  reflect,  that 
although  you  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Father  of  mankind,  and  of  his  equal  and  impartial  distribution 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  He  had  conferred  upon 
them,   that  you  should,  at  the  same  time,  counteract  his  mercies, 
in  detaining,  by  fraud  and  violence,   so  numerous  a  part  of  my 
brethren,  under  grogning  captivity  and  oppression;  that  you 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  found  guilty  of  th8.t  most  criminal 
act,  which  you  professedly  detested  in  others,   with  respect  to 
yourselves. 

Sir,   I  suppose  that  ^rour  Imov/ledge  of  the  situation  o*^ 
my  bretln^en  is  too  extensive  to  need  a  recital  here;  neither 
shall  I  presume  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
relieved,  otherv;ise  than  by  recommending  to  you,  and  to  all 
others,  to  wean  yourselves  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which 
you  have  imbibed  v/ith  respect  to  them,  and,  as  Job  proposed 
to  his  friends,     "Put  3rour  souls  in  their  souls'   stead."  Thus 
shall  your  hearts  be  enlarged  v/ith  kindness  and  benevolence 
tovrards  them,   and  thus  shall  you  need  neither  the  direction 
of  myself  nor  others  in  what  manner  to  proceed  therein. 

And  now.  Sir,   although  m.y  sympathy  and  s.f  feet  ion  for 
my  brethren  hath  caused  ray  enlargement  thus  far,   I  ardently 
hope  that  your  candour  and  generosity''  \7ill  plea.d  with  you  in 
my  behalf,  when  I  make  Imov/n  to  you  that  it  was  not  originally 
my  design,  but  that,  having  taken  up  my  pen  in  order  to  direct 
to  you,  as  a  present,  a  copy  of  an  Almanac  which  I  have  cal- 
culated for  the  ensuing  year,   I  was  unexpectedly  and  unavoid- 
ably led  thereto. 

This  calculation.   Sir,   is  the  production  of  my  arduous 
studyr,   in  this  my  advanced  stage  of  life;  for  having  long  had 
unbounded  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
nature,   I  have  had  to  gratify  my  curiosity  herein,   thro'  my 
own  assiduous  application  to  astronomical  study,  in  which  I 
need  not  recount  to  you  the  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
I  have  had  to  encounter. 

And,  although  I  had  alinost  declined  to  make  my  calcu- 
lation for  the  ensuing  year,   in  consequence  of  the  time  v/hich 
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I  had  allotted  therefor  being  taken  up  at  the  Federal  Terri- 
tory, by  the  request  of  Mr,  Andrev;  Zlllicott;  yet,  finding 
myself  under  engo.gements  to  printers  of  this  State,  to  v/hori  I 
had  coimmnicated  my  design,  on  iny  return  to  my  place  of 
residence,   I  industriously  applied  myself  thei^to     ,  v/hich  I 
hope  I  have  accomplished  with  correctness  and  accuracy,  a 
copy  of  v/hich  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  direct  to  you,  and 
which  I  humbly  request  you  will  favorably  receive;  ojn.0., 
although  3-0U  may  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its 
publication,  yet  I  chose  to  send  it  to  3^ou  in  me.nuscript 
previous  thereto,  that  thereby  you  might  not  only  have  an 
earlier  inspection,  but  that  you  might  also  view  it  in  my 
OYin  handv/riting. 

And  nov/.   Sir,   I  shall  conclude,   and  subscribe  myself 
with  the  most  profound  respect. 


Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
3,  Banneker, 

Mr,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Secretary  of  Str.te,  Philadelphia 

I;,  E,--Any  coiiii.raiiicat ion    to  i.ie  nay  be  had  by  a 
direction  to  Mr.  Elias  Ellicott,  Baltimore  Tovm. 
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A  PLiUI  OF  PI^ACE-OFFIGE  FOR  TliE  UNITED  STATES  ^ 

Ainong  the  many  defects  v/hich  h£:ve  been  pointed  out  in 
the  federal  constitution  by  its  antifederal  enemies,   it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  no  person  has  taken  notice  of  its 
silence  upon  the  subject  of  an  office  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  v/elfare  of  the  United  States,  that  is,   an  office  for 
promoting  and  preserving  perpetual  peace  in  our  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  objection  will  be  m.a.de  to  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office,  v/hile  we  are  engaged  in  a 
v/ar  Y/ith  the  Indians,  for  as  the  War-Office  of  the  United 
States  v/as  established  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  reasonable  that 
a  Peace-Office  should  be  established  in  time  of  v/ar. 

The  plan  of  this  office  is  as  follov/s: 

I.  Let  a  Secretary  of  Peace  be  appointed  to  preside 
in  this  office,  v/ho  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  a.ll  the 
present  absurd  and  vulgar  European  prejudices  upon  the  subject 
of  govern:nent;  let  him  be  a  genuine  republican  and  a  sincere 
Christian,  for  the  principles  of  republicanism  and  Christianity 
are  no  less  friendly  to  universal  and  perpetual  peace,  than 
they  are  to  universal  and  equal  liberty, 

II.  Let  a  poY/er  be  given  to  this  Secretary-  to  establish 
and  maint8.in  free  schools  in  every  city,  village,  and  tovmship 
of  the  United  States;  and  let  him  be  made  responsible  for  the 
talents,  principles,  and  morals  of  all  his  schoolm.asters.  Let 
the  youth  of  our  country  be  carefully  instructed  in  reading, 
•writing,  and  aritlimetic,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  o'^f 
some  kind;  the  Christian  religion  should  be  preferred  to  all 
others;  for  it  belongs  to  this  religion  exclusively  to  teach 

us  not  only  to  cultivate  peace  v/ith  all  men,  but  to  forgive, 
nay  m-ore--to  love  our  very  enem.ies.     It  belongs  to  it  further  to 
teach  us  that  the  Supreme  Being  alone  possesses  a  pov/er  to  take 
av;a3-  human  life,  and  that  v/e  rebel  against  his  lans  v/henever 
we  undertake  to  execute  death  in  ajiy  way  v/hatever  upon  any  of 
his  creatures, 

III.  Let  every  family  in  the  United  States  be  furnished 
at  the  public  expense,  by  the  Secretary  of  this  office,  with  a 
copy  of  8J1  American  edition  o'^f  the  Bible.     This  measure  has 
becoD.e  the  more  necessary  in  our  country,   since  the  banishment 
of  the  Bible,  as  a  school-book,  from  m.ost  of  the  schools  in 
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the  United  States,    Unless  the  price  of  this  book  be  paid  for 
by  the  public,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  a  fev/  years  it 
will  be  net  with  only  in  courts  of  justice  or  in  magistrates' 
offices;  and  should  the  absurd  node  of  establishing  truth  by 
kissing  this  sacred  book  fall  into  disuse,  it  na2''  probably,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  generation,  be  seen  only  as  a  curi- 
osity on  a  shelf  in  Hr,  Peale's  nusevin. 

IV,  Let  the  follov/ing  sentences  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  over  the  door  of  every  home  in  the  United  States: 

THE  SON  OF  FlAII  CAIVIE  INTO  THE  V/ORLD, 
ITOT  TO  DESTROY  lilSK'S  LIVES,  BUT  TO  SAVE  TI-IGM. 

V.  To  inspire  a  veneration  for  human  life,  and  an  horror 
at  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  let  all  those  laws  be  repea.led 
v/hich  author ige  juries,   judges,   sheriffs,   or  hajigmen  to  assume 
the  resentments  of  individuals,  and  to  commit  murder  in  cold 
blood  in  any  case  whatever.    Until  this  reformation  in  our  code 
of  pena.l  jurisprudence  takes  place,   it  will  b'^e  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  introduce  universal  and  perpetual  peace  in  our 
country. 

Vi#  To  subdue  tha.t  passion  for  war  which  education, 
added  to  human  depravity,  has  made  universal,  a  familiarity 
v/ith  the  instruments  of  death,   as  well  as  all  military  titles 
should  be  laid  aside:     reviews  tend  to  lessen  the  horrors  of 
a  battle  by  connecting  them,  with  the  charms  of  order;  militia 
laws  generate  idleness  and  vice,   and  thereby  produce  the  \7ars 
they  are  said  to  prevent;  military  dresses  fascinate  the  mind 
of  young  men,   and  lead  them  from  serious  and  useful  professions; 
were  there  no  uniform.s,  there  would  probably  be  no  armies; 
lastly,  military  titles  feed  vanity,  and  keep  up  ideas  in  the 
mind  v/hich  lessen  a  sense  o^f  the  folly  tmd  miseries  of  war. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  place,   let  a  large  room,  adjoiniij^ 
the  federal  hall,  be  appointed  for  transacting  the  business  and 
preserving  all  the  records  of  this  office.     Over  the  door  of 
this  room  let  there  be  a  sign,  on  v/hich  the  figures  of  a  lamb, 
a  dove,  and  s.n  olive-brajich  should  be  painted,  together  with 
bhe  folloY/ing  inscriptions  in  letters  of  gold: 

PEACE  Oil  SARTI-I-- GOOD- WILL  TO  IUlN. 
AH  I  '.VHY  SHOULD  LISIT  FORGET  TliiiT  THEY  ARE  BRSTKRSK? 

/Yithin  this  apartment  let  there  be  a  collection  of  ploughshares 
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aiid  praningliooks  made  out  of  sv/ords  and  spears;  and  on  each 
of  the  v/alls  of  the  apartment  the  following  pictures  as  large 
as  life: 

1«  A  lion  eating  straw  with  an  ox,  and  an  adder  playing 
Lipon  the  lips  of  a  child, 

2«  An  Indian  boiling  his  venison  in  the  same  pot  v/ith 
a  citizen  of  Kentucl{y, 

3#  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Tlppo  Salb,  under  the  shade  of 
a  sycamore  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  drinking  Madeira  wine  out 
of  the  same  decanter, 

I4.,  A  group  of  French  and  Austrian  soldiers  dancing,  arm 
in  arm,  under  a  bov/er  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons, 

5.  A  St,  Dom.ingo  planter,  a  man  of  color,  and  a  native 
of  Africa.,  legislating  together  in  the  saine  colonial  assembly. 

To  complete  the  e-ntzrta.n  iv,e«r        of  this  delightful  apart- 
ment, let  a  group  of  young  ladies,  clad  in  v/hite  robes,  assem- 
ble every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  in  a  gallery  to  be  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  sing  odes,  and  hy'^r.ms,  and  anthems  in 
praise  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

One  o'^f  these  songs  should  consist  of  the  following 
beautiful  lines  from  Hr,  Pope: 

Peace  o'er  the  v;orld  her  ol5-ve  wand  extends. 
And  v/hite-rob'd  innocence  from.  hea.ven  descends; 
All  crim-es  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail. 
Returning  justice  lifts  aloft  her  scale. 


A  PROBLEI?^ 


A  cooper  aiicl  a  vintner  sat  cIov.tl  for  a  talk. 

Both  being  so  groggy  that  neither  could  v/alk; 

Sr.ys  cooper  to  vintner,     "I'n  the  first  of  ri^"  trr.cle. 

There's  no  kind  of  vessel  but  what  I  have  made. 

And  of  any  shape,   sir,   just  v/hat  you  v/ill. 

And  any  size,   sir,  from  a  turn  to  a  gill," 

"Then,"  says  the  vintner,   "you're  the  iiisin  for  me. 

Make  rie  a  vessel,   if  we  can  agree. 

The  top  and  the  bottom  diameter  define. 

To  bear  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  nine; 

Thirt^r-five  inches  are  just  v/hat  I  crave, 

ITo  more  and  no  less  in  the  depth  will  I  have; 

Just  thirt^r-nine  gallons  this  vessel  2;iust  hold. 

Then  I'll  rev/ard  you  v.dtik  silver  and  gold, 

G-ive  me  your  promise,  my  honest  old  friend." 

"I'll  make  it  tomorrow,  that  you  may  depend." 

So,   the  next  day,  the  cooper,  his  work  to  discharge. 

Soon  made  the  new  vessel,  but  made  it  too  large; 

He  took  out  some  staves,  which  made  it  too  small. 

Then  cursed  the  vessel,   the  vintner,   and  all. 

He  beat  on  his  heart,   "By  the  powers,"  he  swore 

He  never  would  work  at  his  trade  any  more. 

How,  my  worthy  friend,  find  out    if  you  caji. 

The  vessel's  dimensions,  and  comfort  the  msjil 
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RICHARD  ALLEN 

Aclmov/ledged  as  one  of  the  most  Influential  leaders  of 
the  colored  group  who  were  active  about  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a'^nd  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bishop  Richard  Allen  (I76O-I83I)  is  more  important  as  a  church 
leader  than  as  a  writer.    However,  as  he  published  in  collab- 
oration with  other  writers  some  works,  and  as  his  autobiography 
reached  print  after  his  death,  Allen  is  to  be  included  among 
the  colored  writers  of  the  Early  National  Period* 

kVhile  still  a  slave  he  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  in  I783  he  purchased  his  freedom.    He  then  became  a 
strolling  Methodist  preacher  "conducting  services  for  v/hites, 
it  seems,  as  well  as  for  blacks  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  "'^■^     He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  his  birthplace. 
In  1786,  and  with  Absalom  Jones  and  others  participated  in  the 
services  at  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church. 

After  Allen  and  Jones  had  suffered  indignity  in  the 
white- dominated  church,  they  with  the  colored  members  withdrew 
to  set  up  their  own  organization.    Thus  "they  established  a 
church  of  their  own,  which  Allen  claimed  to  be  'the  first 
African  church  or  meeting  house  that  was  erected  in  the  United 
States. '"72      Even  this  group  divided,  some  members  to  remain 

71.  Ibid.,  page  57. 
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iwlth  Absalom  Jones,  who  became  the  first  rector  of  St.  Thomas' 
Episcopal  Church,  and  others  to  follow  Allen  to  establish  a 
Methodist  church. 

In  describing  the  subsequent  happenings  to  Allen, 
Loggins  says:     "In  I816,  when  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  as  a  national  organization,  he  was 
.created  as  the  first  bishop.    Prom  this  time  iintil  his  death, 
:he  enjoyed  an  esteem  amounting  almost  to  a  veneration  not  only 
from   Hegro  Methodists  but  from  Negroes  of  all  sects. "''^^ 

Among  Allen's  writings  are  (1)  his  autobiography,  the 
Life,  Experience,  and  Gospel  Labors  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
Allen    (published  in  I88O,  many  years  after  Allen'.S  death 
in  1831):     (2)  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Black 
People  during  the  Late  Awful  Calamity  in  Philadelphia;  and 
®:  Refutation  of  Some  Censures  Thrown  upon  Them  in  Some  Late 

I' 

j Publications  (179/4.),  written  in  collaboration  with  Absalom 
:Jones,  and  published  as    a  pamphlet;  (3)  a  joint  work  by 
lAllen  and  Jacob  Tapisco  entitled  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
jOf  the  African  Methodist    Episcopal  Church  (I817);  and  (i^.) 
|a  "Letter  on  Colonization"  ,  which  was  published  in  Walker '  3 
Appeal      in  l829>  and  reprinted  in  the  Genu Is  of  Universal 
Emancipation    for  April,  1831,    Also,  Allen  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  some  crude  hymns. 
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Allen^s  chief  eighteenth  century  literary  effort, 
j the  narrative  written  in  collaboration  v/ith  Absalom  Jones, 
I  was  written  in  defense  of  the  colored  people  who  had  been 
censured  by  Matthev/  Carey  in  his  Short  Account  of  the  Malignant 
Fewer  (1793)«    The  "mejtignant  fever"  v/as  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  that  had  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1792  and  1793* 
Loggins  comments  thus  on  Allen* s  and  Jones*  joint  literary 
effort : 

I  Allen  and  Jones  sought  to  make  of  their  pamphlet  a 

'      direct  answer  to  Carey's  charges  that  the  blacks,  since 
they  were  not  so  subject  to  the  infection  as  the  whites, 
should  have  done  more  in  nursing  the  sick  and  burying 
the  dead,  that  they  should  not  have  demanded  such  high 
;i      wages  for  the  services  v/hich  they  did  render,  and  that, 
'!      above  all  things,  they  should  not  have  plundered  and 
I      pilfered  in  the  stricken  homes  where  they  acted  as 
nurses  and  undertakers.     Statistics  are  offered  to 
prove  that  the  proportion  of  blacks  viho  suffered  from 
j      the  disease  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  v^hites.  As 
to  the  charge  that  the  Negroes  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  profiteer  and  steal  and  rob,  Allen  and 
Jones  point  out  that  Carey  fled  Philadelphia  in  terror 
when  the  plague  came  on,  that  he  was  too  ^:ar  away  to 
know  what  was  really  taking  place  in  the  city.,  and  that 
he  had  become  the  victim  of  malicious  rumors*'^ 

The  work  is  crude  in  composition,  but  cl^ear  and  force- 
ful in  style.     Of  the  style  Loggins  likev/ise  sajr:  "A  Nar- 

i  ^sitive  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Black  People  is  as  crude 

as  a  piece  of  printed  writing  might  well  be;  but  it  is 

honest  and  courageous •"''^^ 
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A  NARPlATIVE  of  TliS  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BL/iCK  PEOPLE^^ 

In  consequence  of  a  partial  representation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  v/ho  were  employed  to  nurse  the  sick,  in  the 
late  calamitous  state  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  vie  are 
solicited,  by  a  number  of  those  who  feel  themselves  injured 
thereby,  sjnd  by  the  o.dvice  of  several  respectable  citizens, 
to  step  forv/ard  and  declare  facts  as  they  really  were;  seeing 
that  from  our  situation,  on  account  of  the  charge  we  took  upon 
us,  v/e  had  it  more  fully  and  generally  in  our  pov/er,  to  know 
and  observe  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  those  that  v/ere  so 
employed. 

Early  in  September,  a  solicitation  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  to  the  people  of  colour  to  come  forv/ard  and  assist 
the  distressed,  perishing,  and  neglected  sick;  with  a  k3.nd  of 
assurance,  that  people  of  our  colour  were  not  liable  to  tal^e 
the  infection.     Upon  which  we  sjid  a  few  others  met  and  con- 
sulted how  to  act  on  so  triply  alarming  and  melancholy  an  oc- 
casion.   After  some  conversation,  we  found  a  freedom  to  go 
forth,  confiding  in  him  v/ho  can  preserve  in  the  midst  of  a 
burning  fiery  furnace,  sensible  that  It  v;as  our  duty  to  do  all 
the  good  we  could  to  our  suffering  fello\7  mortals.    We  set  out 
to  see  where  we  could  be  useful.     The  first  we  visited  was  a 
man  in  Emsley '  s-Alley,  v/ho  was  dying,  smd  his  v/lfe  lay  dead  at 
the  time  in  the  house,  there  v/ere  none  to  assist  but  tv^ro  poor 
help^less  children.    We  administered  what  relief  we  could,  and 
applied  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  have  the  womim  burled, 
V/e  visited  upwards  of  tv/enty  families  that  day- -there  v/ere 
scenes  of  woe  indeedl     The  Lord  was  plea-sed  to  strengthen  us, 
and  remove  all  fear  from  us,  and  disposed  ouV  hearts  to  be  as 
useful  as  ioossible. 

In  order  the  better  to  regulate  our  conduct,  v/e  called 
on  the  mayor  next  da.y,  to  consult  with  him  hov;  to  proceed,  ~so 
as  to  be  most  useful.   The  first  object  he  recommended  v/as  a 
strict  attention  to  the  sick,  and  the  procuring  of  nurses.  This 
was  attended  to  by  Absalom.  Jones  and  William  Gray;  and,  in 
order  that  the  distressed  m.lght  loiov/  v/here  to  apply,  the  m^ayor 
advised  the  public  that  upon  application  to  them  they  would  be 
supplied.     Soon  after,  the  mortality  Increasing,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  corpse  taken  av/ay,  was  such,  that  few  v;ere  v/llling 
to  do  it, when  offered  great  rewards.     The  black  people  were 
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looked  to.     Vife  then  offered  our  services  in  the  public  papers, 
"by  ^advertising  that  v/e  would  remove  the  dead  ejid  procure  nurses. 
Our  services  were  the  production  of  real  sensibility; --we 
sought  no  fee  nor  reward,  until  the  increase  of  the  disorder 
rendered  our  labour  so  arduous    that  we  were  not  adequate  to 
the  service  v/e  had  assumed.     The  mortality'-  increasing  rapidly, 
obliged  us  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  five77    hired  men,  in 
the  awful  discharge  of  interring  the  dead.     They,  v/ith  great 
reluctance,  v/ere  prevailed  upon  to  join  us.     It  y;as  very  un- 
coinmon,  at  this  time,  to  find  any  one  that  would  go  near,  much 
more,  handle,   a  sick  or  dead  person. 

Hr.  Carey,   on  page  106  of  his  third  edition,  has  ob- 
served, that,  "for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  it  ought  to  be 
recorded,  that  some  of  the  convicts  in  the  gaol,  a  part  of  the 
term  of  whose  confinement  had  been  rem.itted  as  a  rev/ard  for 
their  peaceable,  orderly  behavior,  voluntarily  offered  them- 
selves as  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  at  3ush-hill;  and  have, 
in  that  capacity,  conducted  themselves  with  great  fidelity, 
etc,"      I-Iere  it  ought  to  be  remarked,    (although  Mr,  Carey  hath 
not  done  it)  that  two  thirds  of  the  persons,  who  rendered  these 
essential  services,  were  people  of  colour,  who,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  elders  of  the  African  church,   (who  met  to  con- 
sider v/hat  they  could  do  for  the  help  of  the  sick)  v;ere  lib- 
erated, on  condition  of  their  doing  the  duty  of  nurses  at  the 
hospital  at  Bush-hill;  which  they  as  voluntarily  accepted  to 
do,  as  they  did  faithfully  discharge,  this  severe  and  dis- 
agreeable duty, --Hay  the  Lord  r8Y/8.rd  them,  both  temporally  and 
spiritually. 

'.Tnen  the  siclaiess  became  general,  and  several  of  the 
physicians  died,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  exhausted  by 
sickness  or  fatigue;  that  good  man,  Dr,  Rush,   called  us  more 
iitn-nedio-tely  to  attend  upon  the,  sick,  knowing  we  could  both 
bleed;  he  told  us  we  could  increase  our  utility,  by  attending 
to  his  instructions,  and  accordingly  directed  us  where  to  pro- 
cure medicine  duly  prepared,  with    proper  instmction,  hOY/  to 
administer  them,   and  at  what  stages  of  the  disorder  to  bleed; 
and  when  we  found  ourselves  inco.pable  of  judging  what  was  pro- 
per to  be  done,  to  apply  to  him,  and  he  would,  if  able,  attend 
them  himself,  or  send  Edward  Fisher,  his  pupil,  which  he  often 
did;  and  Mr,  Fisher  manifested  his  humsjiity,  by  an  affectionate 
attention  for  their  relief . --This  has  been  no  small  satisfaction 
to  us;  for,  we  think,  that  v/hen  a  physician  was  not  attainable, 
we  have  been  the  instrum.ent s,  in  the  liond  of  G-od,  for  saving 
the  lives  of  som.e  hundreds  of  our  suffering  fellow  mortals. 

V/e  feel  ourselves  sensibly  aggrieved  by  the  censorious 
epithets  of  msjiy,  who  did  not  render  the  least  assistance  in 
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the  time  of  necessity,  yet  are  liberal  of  their  censure  of 
for  the  prices  paid  for  our  services,  when  no  one  knev;  hov/ 
make  a  proposal  to  any  one  tha.t  wanted  to  assist  them.  At 
first  we  made  no  charge,  "but  left  it  to  those  we  served  in 
removing  their  dead,  to  give  what  thej  thought  fit--Y/e  set 
price,  until  the  reward  was  fixed  by  those  vie  had  senred. 
paying  the  people  we  had  to  assist  us,  our  compensation  is 
much  less  than  many  will  believe,   .   •  . 


us . 
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Vie  feel  ourselves  hurt  most  by  a  partial,  censorious 
paragraph  in  Mr,  Carey's  second  edition,  of  his  account  of 
the  sickness,   etc,   in  Philadelphia.;  pages  'Jo  and  77 >  v/here  he 
asperses  the  blacks  alone,  for  having  taken  advanta.ge  of  the 
distressed  situation  of  the  people.     That  some  extravagent 
prices  were  paid,  we  admit;  but  hov/  came  they  to  be  demanded? 
the  reason  is  plain.     It  v/as  with  difficulty  persons  co-yld  be 
had  to  supply  the  v/ants  of  the  sick,  as  nurses; --applications 
became  more  and  more  numerous,  the  consequence  was,  v;hen  we 
procured  them  at  six  dollars  per  v/eek,   and  called  upon  them 
to  go  where  they  v/ere  v/anted,  found  they  v/ere  gone  elsewhere; 
here  was  a  disappointment;  upon  enquiring  the  cause,  we  found, 
they  had  been  allured  av/ay  by  others  who  offered  greater  wages, 
until  they  got  from  tv/o  to  four  dollars  pei^  jiay. -V/e  had  no 
restraint  upon  the  people.     It  was  natural  for  people  in  low 
circumstances  to  accept  a  voluntar^r,  bounteous  reward;  espe- 
cially under  the  loathsom.eness  of  majiy  of  the  sick,  v/hen 
nature  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  infection,   and  the 
task  assigned  v/as  aggravated  b^^^  lunacy,  and  being 
alone  with  them..     Had  Mr,  Carey  been  solicited  to 
underta.king,  for  hire.  Query,  "what  would  he  have 
but  Mr,  Carey,   8.1though  chosen  a  mem.ber  of  that  b; 
worthies  v;ho  have  so  em.inently  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  labours,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  helpless  --yet, 
quickly  after  his  election,  left  them  to  struggle  with  their 
arduous  and  hagardous  ta.sk,  by  leaving  the  city.     It  is  true 
Mr.  Carey  was  no  hireling,   ajid  had  a  right  to  flee,  and  upon 
his  return,  to  plead  the  cause  of  those  who  fled;  yet  we  think, 
he  was  v;rong  in  giving  so  partial  and  Injurious  an  account  of 
the  black  nurses,   .   .  , 


left  much 
such  an 
demanded?" 
md  of 


We  wish  not  to  offend,  but  when  an  unprovoked  attempt 
is  made,  to  ma.ke  us  blacker  than  we  are,   it  becomes  less 
necessary  to  be  over  ca.utious  on  tha.t  account;  therefore  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  tell  of  the  conduct  of  som.e  of  the 
whites . 


We  know  six  pounds  was  demanded  by,   and  paid  to,  a 
white  woman,  for  putting  a  corpse  into  a  coffin;  and  fortj 
dollars  was  dem.anded,  and  paid  to  four  v/hite  m.en,  for  bringing 


it  dov.ai  the  stairs.   .   .  . 

It  is  unpleasant  for  us  to  nake  these  remarks,  but 
justice  to  our  colour  demands  it.    Hr.  Carey  pays  V/illian 
Gray  and  us  a  conpliment;  he  says,  our  services  and  others 
of  their  colour,  have  been  very  great  etc.    By  nai.iing  us,  he 
leaves  these  others  in  the  hazardous  state  of  being  classed 
with  those  v/ho  are  called  the  "vilest",   .   .   .  V/e  have  nc-Jiy 
unprovoked  ene:;iies,  v/ho  begrudge  us  the  liberty  v/e  enjoy,  and 
are  glad  to  hear  of  any  coiviplaint  against  our  colour,  be  it 
just  or  unjust;   in  conseqtience  of  v/hich  v/e  are  more  earnestly 
endeavoring  all  in  our  pov;er,  to  warn,  rebuke,  and  exhort  our 
African  friends,   tb  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  tov/ards 
God  a.nd  man;  and,  at  the  sane  time,  v/ould  not  be  baclnvard  to 
interfere,  v;hen  stigm.as  or  oppression  appear  pointed  at,  or 
attempted  against  them,  unjustly;  and,  we  are  confident,  we 
shall  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  candid  and  judicious 
for  such  conduct.  ... 

ITotvvithstsjiding  the  com.pliment  lur.  G8.rey  hath  paid  us, 
we  have  found  reports  spread  of  our  taking  betvjeen  one,  ajid 
tv/o  hundred  beds,  from  houses  where  people  died;  such  sls.nderers 
as  these  v/ho  propagate  such  v/ilful  lies  are  dangerous,  although 
umvorthy  of  notice.    We  v/ish  if  any  person  hath  the  least  sus- 
picion of  us,  they  v/oiild  endeavor  to  bring  us  to  the  punislment 
v/hich  such  atrocious  conduct  must  deserve;  and  by  this  means, 
the  innocent  v/ill  be  clea.red  from,  reproach,   ejid  the  guilty 
Icnov/n . 

We  shall  nov/  conclude  v/ith  the  follov/ing  old  proverb, 
which  v/e  think  applica.ble  to  those  of  our  colour  v/ho  exposed 
their  lives  in  the  late  aip^licting  dispensation: 

God  and  a  soldier,   all  m.en  adore. 

In  time  of  v/ar,  and  not  before; 

'mien  the  war  is  over,   and  all  things  righted, 

God  is  forgotten,   and  the  soldier  slighted. 


ABSALOM  JONES 


In  addition  to  the  joint  work  published  by  Richard 
Allen  and  Absalom  Jones,  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Black  People  (179i^)>  Absalom  Jones  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  single  work,  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Preached  January  1, 
1608.  in  St.  Thomas  *  s  Episcopal  Church  (Philadelphia,  I808). 
Superior  in  style  to  the  crude  narrative  of  ITP^I*  the 
sermon  contains  some  interesting  social  facts. 

Like  Allen,  Stones  began  his  life  humbly, and  later 
became  an  influential  minister  and  the  first  rector  of 
St.  Thomas*  Episcopal  Church. 
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A  TI-miTKSGIVING  SERMON 


.   .   •  The  history  of  the  world  shows  us,  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  it  h3.s  pleased  God  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  oppressed  and  distressed  nations,  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  innocent,  and  of  those  who  call  upon  his  name.   •   •  •  He 
is  as  unchangeable  in  his  nature  and  character,  as  he  is  in  his 
wisdom  and  pov/er.     The  great  and  blessed  event,  ¥/hich  we  have 
this  day  met  to  celebrate  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  Yes,  my  brethren,  the  nations  from  v/hich  most  of  us  have 
descended,  and  the  country  in  which  some  of  us  v/ere  born,  have 
been  visited  by  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Common  Father  of  the 
human  race.     He  has  seen  the  wicked  arts,  by  which  wars  hs.ve 
been  fomented  among  the  different  tribes  of  the  Africans  in 
order  to  procure  captives  for  the  purpose  o'^f  selling  them  for 
slaves.     He  has  seen  ships  fitted  out  from  different  ports  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  freighted  with  trinkets  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.     He  has  seen  the  anguish  which 
has  taken  place,  when  parents  have  been  torn    from  their 
children,  ojid  children  from,  their  parents,  and  conveyed,  with 
their  hands  in  fetters,  on  bo'^ard  of  sh5.ps  prepared  to  receive 
them.     He  has  seen  such  of  tliem  as  have    escaped  that  noxious 
place  of  confinement,  leap  into  the  ocesji;  v;ith  a  faint  hope 
of  swimming  back  to  their  native  shore,  or  a  determination  to 
seek  an  early  retreat  from  their  impending  misery,  in  a  watery 
grave.     He  has  seen  them  exposed  for  sale,  like  horses  and 
cattle,  upon  the  v/harves;  or,  like  bales  of  goods,  in  v/are- 
houses  of  West  India  ojid  American  sea  ports.    He  has  seen  the 
pangs  of  separation  between  members  of  the  sam.e  family.  He 
has  seen  them  driven  into  the  sugar,  the  rice,  and  the  tobacco 
fields,  and  compelled  to  work--in  spite  of  the  habits  of  ease 
v/hich  they  derived  from  the  natural  fertility  of  their  ovm. 
country  in  the  open  air,  beneath  a  burning  sun,  with  scarcely 
as  much  clothing  upon  them  as  modesty  required.     He  has  seen 
them  faint  beneath  the  pressure  of  their  labours.     He  has  seen 
them  return  to  their  siadky  huts  in  the  evening,  with  nothing  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  but  a  scanty  allowance  of  roots;  and  these, 
cultivated  for  themselves,  on  that  day  only,  which  God  ordained 
as  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast.     He  has  seen  the  neglect 
with  which  their  m.asters  have  treated  their  immortal  souls;  not 
only  in  v/itliliolding  religious  instruction  from  them.,  but,  in 
some  instd.nces,  depriving  them  of  access  to  the  means  of  ob- 
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taining  it.     He  has  seen  all  the  different  modes  of  torture,  by 
means  of  the  v/hip,  the  screw,  the  pincers,  and  the  red  hot  iron, 
which  have  been  exercised  upon  their  bodies,  by  ihhumgin  over- 
seers: overseers,  did  I  say?    Yes,  but  not  by  these  only.  Our 
God  has  seen  masters  ajid  mistresses,  educated  in  fasbldnable 
life,  sometimes  take  the  instruments  of  torture  into  their  ov/n 
hands,  and,  deaf  to  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  their  agonizing 
slaves,  exceed  even  their  overseers  in  cruelty.  Inhuman 
v/retchesi     though  you  have  been  deaf  to  their  cries  and  shrieks, 
they  ha.ve  been  heard  in  heaven.     The  ears  of  Jehovah  have  been 
constantl^r  open  to  them.     He  has  heard  the  prayers  that  have 
ascended  from  the  hearts  of  his  people;  and  he  has,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  his  ancient  and  chosen  people  the  Jews,  come  dov.m  to 
deliver  our  suffering  countr^nnen  from  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors.     He  came  dovrn  into  the  United  States  vil^en  they 
declared,  in  the  constitution    which  they  framed  in  17 88,  that 
the  trade  in  our  African  fellow-men  should  cease  in  the  year 
l808.     He  came  dovm.  into  the  British  Parliament  v/hen  they  passed 
a  law  to  put  an  end  to  the  same  iniquitous  trade  in  Nay,  l807« 
He  cam.e  do\m  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  last 
winter  when ' they  passed  a  similar  law,  the  operation  of  which 
comj'iiences  on  this  happy  day#    Dear  Ip.nd  of  our  ancestors  I  thou 
Shalt  no  more  be  stained  v/ith  the  bloo  d  of  thy  children,  shed 
by  the  British  and    American  hands.     The  ocean  shall  no  more 
afford  a  refuge  to  their  bodies  from  Impending  slavery;  nor 
shall  the  shores  any  more  v^itness  the  anguish  of  families, 
parted  for  ever  by  a  public  sale.    For  this  signal  interpo- 
sition of  the  God  of  mercies,  in  behalf  of  our  brethren,  it 
becom.es  us  this  day  to  offer  up  our  united  thanlis.     Let  the 
song  of  angels,  which  v/as  first  heard  in  the  air  at  the  birth 
of  our  Savior,  be  heard  this  day  in  our  assembly. 


r 


r 


raiNCE  HALL 


Honored  as  the  founder  of  colored  Masons  in  America, 
Prince  Hall^^    (c,  17i|8-l807),  of  mixed  French,  English,  and 
African  ancestry,  bom  in  the  Barbadoes,  early  in  life  settled 
in  America,  became  a  Methodist  minister  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  "in  178? >  affeer  years  of  interesting  effort, 
received  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  the 
first  Negro  ISasonic  Lodge  organized  in  the  United  States. "^-^ 

Prom  his  Masonic  sermon,  A  Charge  Delivered  to  the 
African  Lodge,  June  2)^,  1797 »  Metonony.  Maa_s#,  an  c^xcdrjtt 
is  presented  below.    It  is  crude  and  occasionally  not  clear 
but  contains  valuable  social  facts  about  the  life  of  the 
free  colored  people  of  Boston. 


80.    For  another  reference  to  Prince  Hall  see  page 
this  anthology. 
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Prince  Hall,  first  Negro  made  a  Freemason  in  America 


A  CMRGE 


Beloved  Brethren  of  tlie  African  Lodge: 

lTo\7,  my  brethren,  as  v/e  see  and  experience  that  all 
things  here  are  frail  and  changeable  and  nothing  here  to  be 
depended  upon,  let  us  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  \7i1ich 
are  sure  and  steadfast,  and  unchangeable;   and  s.t  the  sane  time 
let  us  prey  to  Almighty  God,  while  v/e  remain  in  the  tabernacle, 
that  he  would  give  us  the  grace  of  patience  and  strength  to 
bear  up  under  all  our  troubles,  which  at  this  day  God  knows  v/e 
have  our  share.     Patience,  I  say,  for  were  v/e  not  possessed  of 
a  great  measure  of  it,  you  could  not  bear  up  under  the  daily 
insults  you  meet  with  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  much  more  on 
public  days  of  recreation,     Hov/  you  a.re  shamefully  abused,  and 
that  at  such  a  degree,  ths.t  you  may  truly  be  said  to  carry  your 
lives  in  your  hands,  and  the  arrov/s  of  death  are  flying  about 
your  heads  I    Helpless  old  women  have  their  clothes  torn  off 
their  backs,  even  to  the  exposing  of  their  nakedness.    And  by 
whom  are  these  disgraceful  and  abusive  actions  coriiraitted?  ITot 
by  the  men  born  and  bred  in  Boston,  for  they  are  better  bred; 
but  by  a  mob  or  horde  of  shameless,  low-lived,  envious,  spite- 
ful persons,   somo  of  them  not  long  since  servants  in  gentlemen* 
kitchens,   scouring  knives,  tending  horses,  and  driving  chaise.- 
*Tw4s  said  by  a  gentleman  who  sav;  that  filthy  behavior  in  the 
comjnon,  that  in  all  the  places  he  had  been  in,  he  never  saw  so 
cruel  behavior  in  all  his  life,  and  that  a  slave  in  the  V/est- 
Indies,  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  enjoys  himself  and  friends 
v/ithout  molestation,    ITot  only  this  man,  but  many  in  tov/n  v/ho 
hath  seen  their  behavior  to  you,  and  that  without  any  provo- 
cations t¥/enty  or  thirty  cowards  fall  upon  one  man,  have  vron- 
dered  at  the  patience  of  the  Blacks,     ^Tis  not  for  want  of 
courage  in  you;  for  they  know  that  they  dare  not  face  you  man 
for  man,  but  in  a  mob,  v;hich  we  despise,  and  had  ra.ther  suffer 
than  to  do  wrong,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  comiiiunity  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  reputation.     For  every  good  citizen  doth  honor 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  v/herein  he  resides. 

My  brethren,  let  us  not  be  cast  down  under  these  and 
many  other  abuses  we  at  present  labour  under, --for  the  darkest 
hour  is  before  the  break  of  day*    My  brethren,   let  us  remember 
What  a  dark  day  it  v/as  with  our  African  brethren  six  years  ago 
[in  the  French  West  Indies,     ITo thing  but  the  snap  of  the  v/hip 
was  he  a  id  frovi  morning  to  evening.     Hanging,  breaking  on  the 
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v;lieel,  burning,  and  all  manner  of  tortures  Y/ere  inflicted  on 
these  unliappy  people,  for  nothinp;  else  but  to  gratify  their 
master's  pride,  v^afttonness,  and  cruelty.     But  blessed  be  God, 
the  scene  is  chan^^ed.     They  now  confess  that  God  hath  no 
respect  of  persons,  end  therefore  they  receive  thera  as  their 
friends  and  treat  them  as  brothers,     Tlius  doth  Ethiopia  begin 
to  stretch  forth  her  hand,  from  a  sink  of  slaver^''  to  freedom 
and  equality. 

Although  you  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  education,  yet 
you  are  not  deprived  of  the  means  of  meditation- -by  which  I 
mean  th5.nking,  hearing  and  weighing  matters  of  men  and  things 
in  your  ovm  mind,  and  making  that  judgment  of  them  as  you  think 
reasonable  to  satisfy  your  minds  ajid  give  an  ansv/er  to  those 
who  may  a.sk  you  a  question.     This  nature  hs.th  furnished  you 
with,  withoLit  letter  training,  and  some  have  made  progress 
therein.     Some  of  those  I  have  heard  repeat  psalms  and  hymns, 
a.nd  a  great  part  of  a.  serm.on,  only  by  hearing  it  read  or 
preached;  and  why  not  in  other  things  in  nature?    Hov/  mojiy  of 
this  class  of  our  brethren  that  follow  the  seas  csji  foretell 
a  storm  some  days  before  it  co-jes  v;hether  it  will  be  heavy 
or  light,  a  long  or  a  short  one;  foretell  a  hurricane,  whether 
it  be  destructive  or  moderate,  v/ithout  any  other  m^eans  than 
observation  and  consideration. 

Another  thing  I  v7ould  ViTarn  you  against.  Is  the  slavish 
fear  of  man,  which  bringest  a  snare,  saith  Solomon,  This 
ipassion  of  fear,  li.ke  pride  and  envy,  hath  slain  its  thousands.- 
jiWhat  but  this  makes  so  many  perjure  themselves,  for  fear  of 
iloffending  them  at  home  they  are  depending  on  for  some  trifles, 
lA  man  that  is  under  a  panic  of  fear  is  afra.id  to  be  alone.  You 
cannot  hear  of  a  robbery  or  house  broke^nj.open  or  set  on  fire, 
but  he  hfslth  an  accomplice  with  him,  who  must  share  the  spoil 
with  him,    Vih.ereas  if  he  was  trul^'-  bold,  and  void  of  fear,  he 
would  keep  the  whole  plunder  to  himself  so  when  either  of  them 
is  detected  and  not  the  other,  he  may  be  called  to  oath  to  keep 
it  secret,  but  through  fear  (  and  that  passion  is  so  strong) 
he  v/ill  confess.     Still  the  fatal  cord  is  put  on  his  neck;  then 
death  will  deliver  him.  from  the  fear  of  ma.n,  a.nd  he  v/ill  con- 
fess the  truth  when  it  v;ill  not  be  any  good  to  him.self  or  the 
community,     ITor  is  this  passion  of  fear  only  to  be  found  in 
this  cla.ss  of  men,  but  among  the  great, 

V/liat  was  the  reason  that  our  African  kings  and  princes 
jhave  plunged  themselves  a.nd  their  pea.ceable  kingdoms  into 
bloody  wars,  to  the  destroying  of  terms  and  kingdoms,  but  the 
tCear  of  the  report  of  a  great  gun  or  the  glittering  of  arms  and 
Iswords,  which  struck  these  kings  near  the  seaports  with  auch  a 
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panic  of  fetir  as  not  only  to  destroy  the  peace  a.nd  happiness  of 
their  inland  brethren,  but  plunred  millions  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  into  slavery  and  cruel  bondage* 

So  in  other  countries;   see  Felix  trembling  on  his  throne, 
Hov;  many  emperors  and  kings  have  left  their  kingdoms  and  best 
friends  at  the  sight  of  a  handful  of  men  in  arms;  hov/  many  have 
vie  seen  that  have  left  their  estates  and  their  friends  and  run 
over  to  the  stronger  side  as  they  thought?    All  through  fear  of 
man,  who  is  but  a  xiovm,  and  hath  no  more  power  to  hurt  his 
fellow  worm,  v/ithout  the  permission  of  God,  than  a  real  v/orm. 

Thus  we  may  see,  my  brethren,  what  a  miserable  condition 
it  is  to  be  under  the  slavish  fear  of  men;  it  is  of  such  a 
destructive  nature  to  mankind,  that  the  Scriptures  everyv/here 
from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations  v/arn  us  a.gainst  it;  and  even 
our  blessed  Savior  himself  forbids  us  from  this  slavish  fear 
of  man,  in  Kis  sermon  on  the  mount.    And  the  only  way  to  avoid 
it  is  to  be  in  the  fear  of  God.    Let    a  man  consider  the  great- 
ness of  His  pov/er,  as  the  Maker  ejid  Upholder  of  all  things  here 
below,  and  that  in  Him  v;e  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being; 
the  Giver  of  the  mercies  we  enjoy  here  from  day  to  day,  and 
that  our  lives  are  in  His  hands,  and  that  He  made  the  heavens, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  move  in  their  various  orders.  Let 
us  thus  view  the  greatness  of  God,  and  then  turn  our  eyes  on 
mortal  man,  a  worm,  a  shade,  a  wafer,  ejid  see  whether  he  is 
an  object  of  fea.r  or  not.     On  the  contrary,  you  will  think  of 
him  in  his  best  estate  to  be  but  vanity,  feeble,  and  a  depend- 
ent mortal,  and  stc>jids  in  need  of  your  help,  and  cannot  do 
without  your  assistance,  in  some  way  or  other.    And  yet  some 
of  these  poor  mortals  will  try  to  make  jou  believe  they  are 
gods,  but  worship  them  not.    My  brethren,  let  us  pay  all  due 
rospec't  to  all  whom  God  hath  put  in  places  of  honor  over  us;  do 
justly  ajid  be  faithful  to  them  that  hire  you,  and  treat  them 
with  that  respect  they  may  deserve;  but  v/orship  no  man.  Wor- 
ship God;  thus  imich  is  your  duty  as  Christians  and  as  Masons.  . 


Live  and  act  as  Masons,  that  you  may  die  as  Masons.  Let 
those  despisers  see,  altho'  many  of  us  cannot  read,  yet  by  our 
searches  and  researches  into  men  and  things,  vie  have  supplied 
that  defect.    And  if  they  will  let  us,  we  shall  call  ourselves 
a  chartered  lodge,  of  just  and  lawful  Masons.     Be  alv/ays  re-dyr 
to  give  an  answer  to  those  that  ask  you  a  question;  give  the 
right  hand  of  affection  ejid.  fellowship  to  whom  it  justly 
belongs,  let  their  colour  and  complexion  be  what  it  will,  let 
their  nation  be  what  it  may.    For  they  are  our  brethren,  and  it 
is  your  indispensable  duty  so  to  do.     Let  them  as  Masons  deny 
this,  and  we  and  the  v/orld  Imov/  v;hat  to  think  of  them,  be  they 
ever  so  grand.    For  we  know  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  all 


true  facts  need  no  apologies. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  an  old  poem  I  found  among 
some  papers: 

Let  blind  adr.iirers  handsome  faces  praise. 
And  graceful  features  to  great  honor  raise. 
The  glories  of  the  red  and  v/hite  express, 
I  knov/-  no  beauty  but  in  holiness; 
If  God  of  beauty  be  the  uncreate 
Perfect  idea,   in  this  lov/er,  state. 
The  greatest  beauties  of  an  humsji  mould 
V/ho  most  resemble  Him  we  justly/"  hold; 
IVhom  v/e  resemble  not  in  fie  , sh  and  blood. 
But  being  pure  and  holy,   just  and  good; 
I.Iay  such  a  beauty  fall  but  to  mj  share. 
For  curious  shape  or  face  I'll  never  care. 


LEIMUEL  HAYNES 


The  final  colored  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
called  by  Loggins  "the  most  able  colored  American  of  the 
period,  Lemel  Haynes,  a  ministrer  of  the  Congregational 
Church. "^^    To  show  the  regard  in  which  Haynes  was  held, 
Loggins  says  further:     "Evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  denomination  is  the  full-length  biography, 

;  published  in  I839,  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  A.  M«,  the  work  of  Dr.  Timothy  Mather 

!   Cooley,  one  of  the  eminent  GongregationEuL  ministers  of  the 
time."^^ 

After  his  birth  on  a  Connecticut  farm,  the  son  of  an 

I  African  father  and  a  white  mother  who  abandoned  him,  Haynes 

i 

I'  was  bound  out  to  a  Deg.con  Daniel  Rose  of  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  wife  treated  Haynes  as  if  he  were  her  ojwn 

I  child.  In  the  Rose  home  Haynes  acquired  some  education. 

However,  Loggins  thus  summarizes  some  of  the  events  in  Haynes' 
life: 

Although  his  term  as  an  indentured  servant  ended  in 
177{j-j  lie  apparently  remained  with  the  Rose  family  tintil 
1770,  when  he  joined  the  Patriot  Army.    He  had  already 
for  tv;o  years  done  service  as  a  "minute  man."    And  as 
an  active  soldier  he  took  part  in  the  Ticonderoga  cam- 
paign.   After  his  discharge  from  the  army,  he  set  about 
preparing  himself  to  become  a  minister.    He  succeeded 
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in  being  admitted  into  tlie  home  of  a  pastor,  on  whose 
farm  he  labored  in  order  to  pay  for  his  board  and  for 
tuition  in  Latin  and  Greek,     In  this  way,  says  his 
biographer,  he  not  only  mastered  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  but  read  extensively       belles  lettres 
ftnd  composed  sermons  and  verses* 


|,  Possessed  of  an  extraordinary  memory,  Haynes  soon  completed 
la  course  in  ministry,  was  ordained  in  17 and  became  pastor 


<>f  a  church  in  Torrington,  Connecticut.    Later  charges  held 


by  Haynes  were  in  Rutland,  Vermont;  Manchester,  Vermont; 
and  Granville,  New  York. 


Ms  partial  Negro  ancestry,"    Haynes  "lived  his  life  among 
the  whites,  acting  as  a  white  man.    He  married  a  white  woman, 
and  reared  his  seven  children  as  whites,  one  of  whom  was 
reported  in  I837  as  a  respected  lawyer,  and  another  as  a 
successful  physician.  "^"^ 


Eoggins  says: 

!;  Haynes  was  considered  an  important  figure  in  the 

I      Congregational  Church,  enjoying  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  such  leaders  in  the  denomination  as  President  Dwight 
of  Yale  and  President  Huii5)hrey  of  Amherst.    Among  his 
|i     celebrated  friends  outside  of  the  church  was  Royall 
'I     Tyler,  author  of  The  Contrast,  usually  considered  the 
first  American  comedy,  who,  as    Chief  Justice  of  Vermont, 
was  often  in  Rutland  and  "frequently  spent  an  evening 
with  Mr.  Haynes,  of  whose  talents  and  princij^les  he 
ever  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration." 


Although  he  was  a  mulatto  who  "could  not  have  denied 


Haynes  was  highly  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 
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Among  Haynes'  writings,  which  Include  semons  and  a 
mystery  story.  Universal  Salvation    is  regarded  as  Haynos* 

most  famous  sermon,  "a  subtle  and  clever  example  of  irony, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  controversy  between  Rev«  Haynes  and  a  Rev* 
Hosea  Ballou,  a  Universalist  preacher.    Playnes*  sermon.  The 
Nature  and  Importance  of  True  Republicanism  (I8OI),  pertinent 
to  the  political  situation  of  that  day  and  significant  for 
modem  times,  mentions  briefly  the  cause  of  backv/ardness  in 
some  people  of  African  descent,    Haynes*  mystery  story. 
Mystery  Developed;  or,  Russell  Colvin#  •   .in  Pull  Life*  •  • 
and,  •  .His  Convicted  Ij^irderers  Rescued  from  Ignominious 
Death  by  Wonderful  Discoveries  (Hartford,  I82O),  based  on  a 
local  happening,  went  through  two  editions • 

Despite  Haynes*  achievements,  Loggins  seems  to  regard 
his  life  as  a  failure •    Loggins  says  in  effect  that  since 
Haynes  "turned  his  back  on  the  sufferings  of  the  blacks  in 
America,  his  career  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  tragedy. 
If  he  had  felt  the  scourge  of  slavery  as  strongly  as  he  felt 
the  scourge  of  a  Puritan  Qod,  he  might,  with  all  his  talents. 
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have  been  an  earlier  Frederick  Douglass  for  the  race  with 
which  the  America  of  today  identifies  him."^*^ 

The  two  sermons.  The  Nature  and  Importance  of  True 
Republicanism    and  Universal  Salvationt  present  at  least  two 
sides  of  the  writer's  nature.    The  former  sermon,  serious  and 
reflective  in  nature,  is  a  contrast  to  the  latter,  which  is 
lighter  and  humorous  in  tone.    Both  works  are  objective, 
sophisticated  treatments. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OP  TRUE  REPUBLICANISM^ 


"But  ye  shall  not  be  so:  but  he  that  is  greatest  amcffig 
you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he 
that  doth  serve."  —Luke  XXIX,  26. 

The  occasion  of  these  words  was  a  dispute  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  about  superiority,  as  may  be  seen  by  attending 
to  ver.  2i|.th:    And  there  was  also  a  strife  among  them,  which  of 
them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest.    They  had  imbibed  a 
strange  notion  that  the  Saviour  was  about  to  emancipate  the  Jews 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  restore  their  civil  rights.  Elated 
with  the  delusive  prospect,  they  began  to  contend  for  posts  of 
honor,  and  v/ho  should  have  the  pre-eminence  in  the  new  establish-j 
ment.    The  insatiable  thirst  in  mankind  for  preference  has  ap- 
peared in  every  age,  and  been  a  fruitful  source  of  many  evils. 
Our  blessed  Lord,  to  manifest  his  detestation  against  such 
haughty  ambition,  points  his  disciples  to  the  gentile  world, 
ver.  25th,  "And  he  said  unto  them.  The  Kings  of  the  Gentiles 
exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors."    Plainly  sdggesting,  that  for 
them  to  seek  for  posts  of  honor  under  the  specious  garb  of 
sanctity,  was  symbolizing  v/ith  the  heathen,  d^ndj-.^cL' 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  that  kingdom,  he  came 
to  introduce;  the  lineaments  of  which  are  concisely  drawn  in  my 
text:     "But  ye  shall  not  be  so:    but  he  that  is  greatest  among 
you  let  him  be  as  the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  a's  he  that 
doth  serve." — 

ll  In  which  words  we  have  the  nature,  and  design  of  a  free 

government,  epitomized  by  the  unerring  hand  of  wisdom.  Liberty 
and  equality  are  words  very  familiar  at  the  present  day,  and  may 
possibly  be  abused.    That  there  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  subordi- 
nation among  men,  none  will  dispute;  and  that  it  is  beneficial 
to  society,  is  equally  obvious.    A  veneration  for  parents, 
deference  to  the  aged,  and  respect  to  officers  both  in  church 
and  state  are  matters  taught  us  in  the  word  of  God.    The  idea  is 
implied  in  my  text;  a  proud  ambitious  aspiring  temper  was  what 
Christ  went  to  discard.    To  be  greatest    was  the  design  of  the 
disciples,  without  a  generous  regard  to  the  community  at  large; 
to  get  into  office  was  the  great  object:  blind  to  the  interest 
of  the  commonv/eftlth,  the  Importance  of  the  matter  did  not  come 
up  to  view;  but  in  a  ^edless  manner,  they  would  thrust  them- 
selves forward,  only  to  be  called  great.    If  from  such  selfish 
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motives  men  crov,'d  themselves  into  office,  a  similar  adminis- 
tration may  well  be  expected.     It  is  of  singular  importance  to 
ascertg-in  the  true  criterion  of  greatness.    VVhen  a  man  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  general  good,  he 
|is  then  worthy  the  name;    he  rises  to  eminence,  and  commands 
a  kind  of  veneration  from  all  around  him, --This  is  that  true 
dignity  the  blessed  Jesus  taught  among  men,  and  that  shone  con- 
spicuous in  his  life.    He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let  him 
be  as  the  younr^er;  and  He  that  is  chiefs  as  he  that  doth  serve* 
Plainly  suggesting,  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  appointment 
to  office,  to  serve  the  public,  and  is  the  only  test  of  true 
greatness. 

The  nature  and  design  of  a  republican  government;— Its 
peculiar  importance; --Together  with  a  few  observations  favorable 
to  independence,  will  very  briefly  be  attended  to  on  the  present 
occasion. 

!•    Some  of  the  features  of  a  free  governasislj  will  be 
drawn.    The  word  is  so  common  among  men,  that  it  may  be  thought 
a  definition  is  scarcJely  necessary;    however,  as  people  have 
annexed  different    ideas  to  it,  a  small  attention  to  the  matter 
may  not  be  impertinent.    The  propensity  of  the  human  mind  has 
such  a  preponderancy  to  evil,  that  it  is  more  than  possible  it 
has  proved  a  stimulus  to  vice;  and  so  our  liberty  becomes  a 
Icloak  of  licentiousness.    That  some  have  carried  the  point  so 
far,  as  to  break  th/iough  every  barrier  of  restraint,  we  have 
painful  evidence:     While  others,  to  avoid  this  extreme,  have 
fallen  on  Charybdis,  and  refused  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
bias  made  them  free. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  to  secure  the  rights  of 
conscience  is  a  very  importsint  trait  in  a  free  government,  and 
the  essential  part  of  it;  such  ideas  are  so  vague  and  indefinite 
as  to  cast  but  little  light  on  the  subject:    men  can  make  con- 
science of  almost  any  thing  to  carry  a  point.    The  scriptures 
speak  of  a  feared  and  defiled  conscience.    How  often  is  this 
noble  light  in  man  obscured  and  rendered  more  than  useless, 
through  the  prevalence  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  the  light  in  us 
becomes  total  darkness?    In  this  way  many  will  plead  exemption 
from  duty,  and  make  a  loud  outcry  against  civil  injunctions 
that  would  enforce  their  obligations  thereto.    When  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  invades  the  rights  and  well-being  of  society, 
they  are  not  to  be  gratified.    When  it  becomes  evident  that 
a  man  is  cloaking  some  malicious  design  against  his  neighbor  or 
the  commonwealth,  under  the  sanctity  of  religion,  it  is  quite 
suitable  that  he  be  impeded  by  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  ideas  then  that  we  ought  to  connect  with  Independence,  Re- 
publicanism, Liberty,  etc.  will  admit  of  a  very  simple  definition 


By  attending  to  the  end,  or  design  of  it,  we  have  the  thing 
itself.     It  is  to  defend  and  secure  the  natural  rights  of  men. 
By  this  expression  is  meant,  those  privileges,  whether  civil  or 

il  sacred,  that  the  God  of  nature  hath  given  us — To  knov;  what  this 
charter  comprises,  we  are  to  view  them  in  their  relation  to 
society  at  large:     «Vhen  they  are  congenial  with  this  object,  we 

1  ought  most  cheerfully  to  fall  in  with  the  design,  and  view  our- 
selves as  breathing  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  true  liberty. 
This  is  that  noble  independence  and  republicanism  taught  in  the 

lltext.    Every  deviation  from  this  text,  is  inconsistent  with 
true  liberty,  and  ought  to  meet  with  some  kind  of  obstruction 

, from  civil  authority. 

,  That  I  have  not  erred  in  the  above  description  is  evi- 
' dent,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  object  proposed,  viz.  the 
general  good;  therefore  most  salutary  to  men,  and  only  worthy 
of  divine  approbation. — It  is  true,  men  may  disagree  as  to  what 
will  conduce  to  the  general  good,  and  so  human  laws  be  very  im- 
perfect.   That  the  public  voice  is  to  decide  on  the  subject, 
must  be  granted.    Yet  there  may  be  so  great  a  detection  in  a 
kingdom  or  commonwealth,  as  to  vindicate  the  minor  in  with- 
drawing; but  so  long  as  we  remain  connected  with  a  society,  I 
||see  no  way  but  to  submit,  without  an  attack  on  the  rights  of 
men,  and  the  principle  of  true  liberty,  unless  where  the  real 
rights  of  conscience  are  evidently  invaded. 

Our  beneficent  creator  has  furnished  us  v/ith  moral  and 
natural  endowments,  and  they  according  to  common  sense,  are  our 
own:     if  so  we  have  a  right  to  use  them  in  every  way  wherein 
we  make  no  encroachments  on  the  equal  rights  of  our  neighbor.-- 
Others  can  have  no  demand  on  us  for  what  they  never  gave,  or 
Ijfor  which  we  are  in  no  sense  indebted  to  them.    Every  attack 
of  this  nature  ought  to  be  opposed  with  the  same  laudable  zeal 
and  abhorrenc^s  if  it  had  been  made  on  our  lives.    As  vfe  stand 
[related  to  God,  it  is  true  v/e  are  not  our  own,  yet  he  allows 
■us  this  prerogative  to  exert  all  ovir  faculties,  in  behalf  of 
ithe  general  good. — The  laws  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  these 
i invaluable  blessings,  which  equally  belong  unto  all  men  as  their 
birthright. — As  civil  regulations  respect  the  community,  and  all 
are  equally  interested  in  them,  we  at  once  argue  their  origin, 
||vlz.  from  the  people  at  large.    This  is  that  genuine  republi- 
canism that  we  ought  most  earnestly  to  contend  for,  and  is  the 
very  foundation  of  true  independence;  the  excellency,  and  im- 
portance of  which,  will  in  the  next  place  be  considered. 

The  benign  influence  of  such  a  constitution  and  govem- 
iment,  comprised  in  the  above  remarks,  may  be  clearly  deduced 
from  the  considerations,  that  it  is  falling  in  with  the  divine 
plan,  and  coincident  with  the  laws  of  nature.    These  rights 
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were  given  to  men  by  the  author  of  our  being,  as  the  best  anti- 
dote against  faction;  to  meliorate  the  troubles  of  life,  and  to 
cement  mankind  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship  and  society- 
|I  hold  who  oppose  such  a  form  of  government,  would  invert  the 
order  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  heaven,  and  destroy  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  natural  and  moral  worlds. 

The  troubles  incident  to  men,  have  their  origin  from  this 
source;  nor  can  the  body  politic  enjoy  peace,  symmetry  and  tran- 
quility, until  it  resumes  its  order;  but  like  a  dislocated  l)one, 
will  diffuse  convulsion  and  pain  through  every  member.  The 
natural  body  is  in  health  and  prosperity  so  long  as  its  con- 
stituted lavis  have  their  free  operation;  but  when  obstructed, 
I  sickness  and  death  are  inevitable. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  a  free  republican  govern 
ment  has  the  preference  to  all  others,  in  that  it  tends  to 
destroy  those  distinctions  among  men  that  ought  never  to  exist, 
"All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent  and  have  certain 
inherent  and  unalienable  rights,"  to  use  the  language  of  our 
own  constitution,  which  coincides  with  the  holy  oracles.  Acts  17 
26;    The  more  this  can  be  maintained  the  nearer  it  answers  the 
original  perfect  draught •    If  God  saw  such  a  state  of  society 
w^as  most  favorable  to  men,  it  ought  still  to  be  maintained. 
The  distinctions  only  to  be  reprobated  are  such  as  have  no  merit 
in  them,  but  they  are  merely  nominal,  such  as  birth,  riches, 
empty  titles,  etc .--These  v/ere  the  things  contended  for  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  which  he  declares  in  the  text;  they  ?/ould 
be  great  without  goodness  or  Y/ithout  serving  the  public.  Palm 
ugon  an  aspiring  mortal  the  flattering  titles  of  King,  Prince, 
Lord,  etc,  merely  because  he  was  born  under  a  more  splendid 
roof  or  lay  in  a  softer  cradle,  than  his  neighbor,  has  more  gold 
in  his  chest,  and  his  farm  is  wider  at  both  ends,  or  what  thro* 
mistake  has  a  higher  parentage,  he  will  at  once  forget  the  only 
test  of  true  greatness,  and  only  value  himself  on  his  being  able 
to  tyrannize  over  others,  and  can  look  dov/n  on  his  own  species 
with  contempt.    This  at  once  throws  the  balance  of  power  into 
the  wrong  scale  and  ene2?vates  the  bands  of  society.    This  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  domination  and  blood- shed  which 
has  denominated  this  world  an  aceldama;     this  has  kept  Europe 
at  war  with  little  cessation  for  more  than  nine  centuries;  and 
its  influence  has  been  fait  in  the  happy  climes  of  Horth  America 
•  «  •  • 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  source  of  evil  to  manlcind  than 
to  imbibe  wrong  sentiments  about  true  greatness. — In  a  land  like 
ours,  where  the  people  are  free  and  view  each  other  as  brethren 
engaged  in  one  common  cause,  virtue  and  philanthropy  will  be 
considered  as  the  true  criterions  of  distinction,— He  will  be 
esteemed  great  who  is  servant  of  all,  who  is  willing  to  devote 


his  talents  to  the  public  good.    These  are  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  free,  republican  government,  and  should  attach  us 
to  our  present  constitution. 

Again,  a  free,  independent  administration  like  ours,  is 
very  friendly  to  knov/lodge  and  Instruction;  it  expands  the 
human  mind,  and  gives  it  a  thirst  after  l^^prov orient.  The 
amazing  progress  that  these  states  have  made  in  useful  arts  and 
science,  of  almost  every  kind,  during  the  twenty  five  years  of 
our  independence,  will  justify  the  present  remark;  perhaps  no 
history  v/ill  be  read  to  better  advantage.--Vi/hen  men  are  raiade  to 
believe  that  true  dignity  consists  in  outward  parade  ajid  pom- 
pous titles,  they  forget  the  thing  itself,  and  the  greater  part 

||of  the  community  view  the  other  as  unattainable,  they  look  up 
to  6thers  as above  them,  and  forget  to  think  for  themselves,  nor 
retain  their  own  importance  in  the  scale  of  being.    Hence,  under 

la  monarchal  government,  people  are  commonly  ignorant;  they 
know  but  little  more  than  to  bow  to  despots,  and  crouch  to  them 
for  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  propriety  of  this  idea  will  appear  strikingly  evi- 
dent by  pointing  you  to  the  poor  Africans,  among  us.    \Vhat  has 
reduced  them  to  their  present  pitiful,  abject  state?    Is  it 
any  distinction  that  the  Ood  of  nature  hath  made  in  their 
formation?    Nay--but  being  subjected  to  slavery,  by  the  cruel 

llhand  of  oppressors,  they  have  been  taught  to  view  themselves  as 
a  rank  of  beings  far  below  others,  which  has  suppressed,  in  a 
degree,  every  principle  of  manhood,  and  so  they  become  despised, 

jlignorant,  and  licentious.    This  shows  the  effects  of  despotism, 
and  should  fill  us  with  the  utmost  detestation  against  every 
attack  on  the  rights  of  men:    while  we  cherish  and  disuse,  with 

lia  laudable  ambition,  that  heaven-bom  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free.     Should  we  compare  those  countries,  where 
tyrants  are  gorged  with  human  blood,  to  the  far  more  p'^eaceful 
regions  of  North  America,  the  contrast  would  appear  striking. 

On  the  whole,  does  it  not  appear  that  a  land  of  liberty 
Us  favourable  to  peace,  happiness,  virtue  and  religion,  and 
should  be  held  sacred  by  mankind? 

i  In  the  last  place— a  few  directions  were  promised,  as 

necessary  means  to  secure,  or  maintain  our  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence. •  •  •  The  present  unhappy  divisions  among  us  do  not 
wear  the  most  favourable  aspects  as  to  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place — It  is  quite  necessary  that  people 
Well  understand  the  true  nature    of  republicanism  and  inde- 
pendence; that  they  import  something  noble  and  excellent; 
nothing  vain  and  licentious,  but  what  is  promotive  of  order. 
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virtue  and  morality. — The  state  of  manlclnd,  is  such,  that  they 
cannot  live  without  law:    break  down  this  barrier,  and  our  case 
at  once  becomes  alarming*     It  is  nothing  strange,  if  through  the 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  our  system  has  been  Msunderstood, 
as  falling  in  with  the  lusts  of  men,  and  favor.ible  to  a  dis- 
solute life:     than  v/hich  nothing  can  be  more  subversive  of  the 
scheme.    That  even  in  regenerated  Prance,  there  has  been  some- 
thing of  this  nature,  is  too  evident. — We  should  always  keep  in 
mindJthat  a  true  republican  is  one  who  wishes  7;ell  to  the  good 
1 constitution  and  laws  of  the  commonwealth;  is  ready  to  lend 
his  heart,  his  sword  and  his  property  for  their  support;  gives 
merit  its  proper  place;  respects  magistrates  according  as  they 
appear  to  regard  the  happiness  of  society,  and  seeks  the 
general  good. — He  is  peaceable  and  quiet  under  an  v;holesome 
administration;  but  anarchy  and  confusion  are  of  all  things 
most  detestable,  while  he  grows  better  under  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  good  govemia^t.    It  is  very  common  for  people  to 
expect  too  much  from  such  a  system,  and  cannot  in  any  degree  be 
satisfied  without  a  perfect  administration.    This  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  this  degenerate  world:     Therefore  some  imperfections 
in  those  who  serve  the  public  must  be  dispensed  v/ith. — This  is  a: 
Idea  of  pe^liar  importance  in  a  republicsji  govei*nment  like 
ours,  where  civil  officers  are  so  directly  amenable  to  the 
people.    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  true  independence  has  reli- 
gion, regularity,  and  a  veneration  for  good  order  for  its 
objects.  ... 

2.  Would  a  people  maintain  their  independence,  the 
wholesome  laws  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  be  faithfully 
executed.     It  is  generally  expected  that  a  republic  breathes 
kindness,  tenderness  or  benevolence.    From  the  merciless  hand 
of  tyranny,  there  is  a  natural,  and  easy  transition  to  a  state 
Of  extreme  moderation: — Whatever  laws  are  enacted,  they  lose  all 
their  sanctions.— They  must  be  firmly  and  faithfully  executed, 
or  at  once  they  fall  into  contempt,  the  bonds  of  society  are 
broken  down,  and  destruction    becomes  inevitable. 

3.  The  neutrality  of  these  states  ought  to  be  held 
sacred;  not  only  because  it  is  so  earnestly  recommended  in  the 
legacy  of  him  whose  name  is  still  precious  to  ever^r  true  Amer- 
ican;    I  mean  the  immortal  WASHINGTON;  but  because  it  also  com- 
ports with  the  plain  dictates  of  reason. — "Leave  off  contention 
before  it  is  meddled  with,"  was  the  advice  of  one  of  the  wisest 
princes;  the  intention  is  dangerous;  by  it  we  shall  be  apt  to 
imbibe  the  ferocity  of  warriors,  become  inhuman,  and  involve 
ourselves  in  the  general  faction.    Let  us  stsmd  and  behold  other 
nations  at  war,  with  emotions  of  pity;  v/hile  to  us  ^he  laurel  of 
peace  sits  regent  on  the  throne  and  sv;eetens  every  enjoyment. 

That  we  have  hitherto  been  preserved  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  foreign  contentions,  demands  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  him,  who 
has  raised  up  instruments  and  blessed  their  judicious  endea- 
vors.—Let  us  be  v/hat  these  words  import,  FRES  AND  INDEPSl^DENT 
STATES. 

As  a  further  mean  to  maintain  our  rights  and  immuni- 
ties, we  should  beware  of  discord  among  ourselves.    That  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  is  a  divine  maxim,  and 
confirmed  by  long  experience.    Union  in  every  society  is  essen- 
lltial  to  its  existence. — Every  thing  of  a  petulent  and  party 
spirit  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. — Candid  discussion  is 
useful  in  every  community;  while  bitterness,  invective  and  en- 
thusiasm, only  prejudice  the  heart  and  blind  the  understanding. 
How  often  have  public  occasions,  that  otherv/ise  might  have  proved, 
profitable,  been  rendered  more  than  useless  for  want  of  that 
prudence,  moderation,  and  friendship  that  should  distinguish 
a  free  people. --That  the  unhappy  divisions  among  us,  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  such  means,  we  have  painful  evidence. 
That  the  press  can  plead  exemption  from  such  an  iiaputation, 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Foreign  powers  envy  our  tranquility,  they  abhor  repub- 
licanism; as  by  it  their  craft  is  in  danger.    They  wish  in 
every  way  to  separate  us,  that  we  may  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 
pride  an  avarice.    Next  to  maintaining  our  independence,  let  us 
cultivate  a  laudable  union  among  ourselves^nd  this  will  render 
us  invincible  to  every  rival. 

5.  Might  I  be  endulged  a  little,  I  would  say,  that 
education  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  is  very  favor- 
able to  a  free  govemaent.     Oppression  and  usurpation  hold 
their  empires  where  ignorance  and  darkness  spread  their  sable 
domain.    Let  people  be  well  instructed,  let  them  read  the  his- 
tory of  kings,  and  know  the  rights  of  men,  and  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  them  believe  that  the  names.  King,  Lord, 
Sovereign,  Prince,  Viscount,  and  such  childish  timmpery,  ought 
to  command  their  purse,  their  property,  and  liberty;  but  that 
goodness,  virtue  or  benevolence,  afe  things  that  demand  vener- 
ation. 

6.  The  end  f^nd  design  of  government,  which  is  to  secure 
he  natural  rights  of  men,  suggests  aaffiother  idea  of  importance 

as  necessary  to  support  our  present  Constitution,  viz.  That 
such  men  be  appointed  to  office  whose  characters  comport  with 
it.  —  If  to  preseirve  our  lives  and  property,  and  to  defend  the 
:?ubllc  from  every  encroachment,  are  the  great  objects  of  civil 


government,  then  men  of  a  philanthropic  spirit,  who  will 
naturally  care  for  mankind,  ought  only  to  occupy  places  of 
public  betrustment;     He  that  would  wish  to  become  consequential 
in  any  other  way,  only  in  seeking  the  good  of  his  neighbor,  is 
dangerous  to  society. --"But  ye  shall  not  be  so;"  says  ray  text, 
"but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger, 
and  he    that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve," — Then  end  of  the 
appointment  is  to  serve  our  generation  by  the  will  of  God;  then 
men  of  a  narrow  selfish,  mercenary  spirit  should  forever  be 
excluded  from  posts  of  preferment.    The  fawning  sycophant,  who 
is  seeking  promotion  only  to  gratify  his  pride  and  ambition, 
will  if  an  opportunity  presents,  sell  his  own  country  for  less 
ijthan  thirty  pieces  of  silver* 

The  sentiment  now  Inculcating  receives  abundant  energy 
from  the  oracles  of  divine  truth,  and  should  ever  be  held 
sacred. 

l|  7»    In  a  word,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  error  should 

I  forget  to  mention  that  which  after  all  is  the  great  and  only 
source  of  felicity,  peace  and  prosperity  among  men,  I  mean 
religion,    A  republican  government  has  its  basis  in  this*  Can 
we  form  a  more  noble  idea  of  piety  and  Christianity  than  what 
is  comprised  in  the  words  benevolence  and  true  patriotism*  To 
love  God  and  one  another,  and  to  seek  the  happiness  and  good  of 
the  universe,  involves  every  thing  that  is  great,  noble,  vir- 
tuoQs  and  excellent*    Selfishness  enervates  every  social  bond 
and  endearment,  sets  men  at  variance,  and  is  the  source  of 
every  dvll..    Vice  debases  and  weakens  the  human  mind;  and  is  to 
the  body  politic  what  likeness  is  to  the  natural  constitution* 
Ho  sooner  did  Sampson  trespass  on  the  rules  of  religion  and 
morality,  than  he  became  a    weak,  menial  slave,  and  did  grind 
in  the  prison  house*     Pride,  dissipation  and  impiety,  have 
crumbled  empires  in  the  dust,  and  buried  their  names  in  ever- 
lasting oblivion*    A  sacred  regard    to  holy  institutions  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  divine  favour  and  protection,  and  to 
maintain  the  order  of  society*    Those  words  of  inspiration 
cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  and  are  worthy  to  be  written  in 
indelible  characters  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  our  hearts: 
"Righteousness  exaltef-^:  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people," 

But  to  draw  to  a  close* 

A  review  of  this  subject  may  tend  to  inspire  our  breasts 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  independence,  which 
is  the  design  of  the  present  appointment  to  commemorate*  ,  ,  • 
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Our  independence  was  purchased  at  a  dear  rate:  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  fell  in  the  important  struggle.  •  •  . 
The  situation  of  our  country  before  independence  was  proclaimed, 
was  such  that  nothing  but  a  preference  of  liberty  to  life  it- 
self, could  give  rise  to  the  declaration.    We  were  comparatively 
small; — Our  troops  undisciplined,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
hardships  of  war;  our  military  stores  scarcely  sufficient  for 
a  single  combat;  a  formidable  enemy  to  oppose,  whose  arms  had 
commonly  proved  victorious;  we  had  also  intestine  foes,  who 
were  ready  to  betray  us,  etc*    May  we  not  say  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  "If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side, 
when  men  rose  up  against  us: — then  had  swallowed  us  up  quick, 
when  their  wrath  was  kindled  against  us."  •  •  •    Nothing  short 
of  a  kind  of  miraculous  interposition  has  brought  us  hitherto* 
•  •  .    Would  we  maintain  our  independence,  let  us  secure  the 
patronage  of  him  from  whence  it  derived  its  existence,  and  who 
has  distinguished  America  by  most  signal  displays  of  goodness 
and  power.    To  be  impatient  under  a  constitution  like  ours, 
jand  not  ready  to  use  every  laudable  endeavour  on  all  proper 
occasions  to<l€end  it,  argue  an  unpardonable  supineness.  •  «  • 
Still  it  is  a  land  of  improvement;  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
the  fair  tree  of  liberty  hath  reached  its  highest  zenith;  may 
we  not  add  to  its  lustre  by  every  new  and  valuable  acquisition: 
But  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  principles  and  end  of  government: 
That  it  is  to  curb  the  passions  of  men;  to  suppress  vice  and 
immorality;  to  build  up  society,  and  to  establish  religion  in 
the  world.    V/hat  encouragement  in  such  a  land  as  this,  for  men 
to  seek  for  greatness  on  the  true  basis  of  merit,  or  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being  by  serving  their  country  or  by  devoting 
their  talents  to  the  general  good?    On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  would  climb  up  any  any  other  way,  will  be  accounted  thieves 
and  robbers.    To  shun  the  shoals  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  rocks  of  anarchy  on  the  other,  requires  skill,  pru- 
dence and  moderation,    A  candid,  careful  and  impartial  vigi- 
lance, under  the  auspices  of  heaven,  will  be  our  sure  and  con- 
stant protection, 
if 

Should  the  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  be  ever  promotive  of  peace, 
friendship  and  religion,  the  word  IlIDEPENDENGS,  v/ill  have  a 
ll commanding  influence,  and  be  more  durable  than  pillars  of 
marble.  Finis. 
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UlTIVER SAL  SALVAT ION 


Preface 


Ther®  is  no  greater  folly  than  for  men  to  express  anger 
and  resentment  because  their  religious  sentiments  are  attacked. 
If  their  characters  are  impeached  by  their  ovm  creed,  they 
only  are  to  blame.    All  that  the  antagonists  can  say,  cannot 
make  falsehood  truth,  nor  truth  falsehood. 

The  follov/ing  discourse  was  delivered  at  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont, June,  1805,  immediately  after  hearing  Mr.  Ballou,  an 
Universal  Preacher,   zealously  exhibit  his  sentim.ents.  The 
author  has  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  hea.r  and  dispute  with 
the  above  preacher;  and  has  been  charged  with  dishonesty  and 
cov;ardice  for  refusing.     I-Pe  felt  tha.t  some  kind  of  testim.ony  , 
in  opposition  to  what  he  calls  error,  ought  to  be  made,  and  has 
been  urged  to  let  the  same  appear  in  print.     But  vmether,  on 
the  whole,   it  is  for  the  interest  of  truth,   is  left  for  the 
judgment  of  the  candid. 

A  SERMON 

Genesis  iii.k. 

And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman. 
Ye  shall  not  surely  die. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are     a  peculiar  fund  of  instruction. 
They  inform,  us  of  the  origin  of  creation;  of  the  primitive  state 
of  m.an;  of  his  fall,  or  apostacy  from  God.     It  appears  that  he 
was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  full  liberty  to  regale 
hi-m.self  with  all  the  delicious  fruits  that  were  to  be  found, 
except  what  grew  on  one  tree--if  he  eat  of  that,  he  should 
surely  die,  was  the  declaration  of  the  Host  High  God. 


Happy  Y/ere  the  hujjian  pair  amidst  this  delightful  Para- 
dise, until  a  certain  preacher,  in  his  journey,  cam.e  that  way. 
and  disturbed  their  peace  and  tranquility,  "bj  endeavoring  to 
reverse  the  prohibition  of  the  Almighty,   as  in  our  text.  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die. 


She  pluck' d,   she  ate. 
Earth  felt  the  wound;  nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost.  Milton. 


92.    Leimiel  Haynes,  Universal  Salvation. 


We  may  attend— To  the  character  of  the  preacher,  to  the 
doctrines  inculcated;  to  the  hearer  addressed;  to  the  medium  or 
instrument  of  the  preaching, 

I.    As  to  the  preacher,  I  would  observe,  he  has  many 
names  given  him  in  the  sacred  writings;  the  most  common  is  the 
devil.  That  it  was  he  that  disturbed  the  felicity  of  our  first 
parents,  is  evident  from  2  Cor,  xi.  3.,  and  many  other  passages 
of  Scripture,    He  was  once  an  angel  of  light, and  knev»  better 
than  to  preach  such  doctrine:  he  did  violence  to  his  own  reason. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  let  it  be  observed, 

1.  He  is  an  old  preacher.    He  lived  above  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  years  before  Abraham,  above  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  years 
since  he  commenced  preaching.    By  this  time  he  must  have  ac- 
quired great  skill  in  the  art, 

2.  He  Is  a  veiy  cunning,  artful  preacher.    Vilhen  Elymas, 
the  sorcerer,  caiue  to  turn  away  people  from  the  fai"th,  he  was 
said  to  be  full  of  all  subtlety,  and  a  child  of  the  devil,  not 
only  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  all  righteousness,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  carnal  cunning  and  craftiness, 

3.  He  is  a  very  laborious,  unwearied  preacher.    He  has 
been  in  the  ministry  (a  minister  of  sin)  almost  six  thousand 
grears;  and  yet  his  zeal  has  not  in  the  least  abated.    The  apos- 
tle Peter  compares  him  to  a  roaring  lion,  walking  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,    Vi/hen  God  enquired  of  this  persevering 
Itpreacher,  Job  ii,  2,  From  whence  comest  thou?    He  answered  and 
said.  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up 
and  down  in  it.  He  is  'far  from  being  circiimscribed  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  parish,  state  or  continental  lines;  but  his 
Jhaunt  and  travel  is  very  large  and  extensive, 

ij..    He  is  a  heterogeneous  preacher,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself.    He  makes  use  of  a  Bible  when  he  holds  forth,  as  in  his 
sermon  to  our  Savior,  Matt.  iv.  6. --He  mixes  truth  with  error, 
|tn  order  to  make  it  go  well,  or  carry  his  point,  in  ruining 
Bouls, 

I  5»    He  is  a  very  presumptuous  preacher,  Notwithstanding 

God  had  declared,  in  the  most  plain  smd  positive  terms.  Thou 
Shalt  surely  die,  or.  In  dying,  thou  shalt  die;  x^tl  Ji^.? 
audacious  wretch  had  the  impudence  to  confront  Omnipotence,  and 
Say,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die. 


6,    He  is  a  very  successful  preacher.    He  draws  a  great 
number  after  him.    No  preacher  can  command  hearers  like  him. 
He  was  successful  with  our  first  parents,  with  the  old  world. 
Noah  once  preached  to  those  spirits  who  are  now  in  the  prison 
of  hell;  and  told  them  from  God,  that  they  should  surely  die; 
but  this  preacher  came  along  and  declared  the  contrary.  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die.  The  gjpeater  part,  it  seems,  believed  him, 
and  v/ent  to  destruction.     So  it  was  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Lot  preached  to  them;  the  substance  of  which  was,  U£,  ^et  ye 
out  of  this  place,  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city — 
Gen.  xix.  1I4..    But  this  old  declaimer  told  them.  No  danger,  no 
danger,  je  shall  not  surely  die.    To  v/hich  they  generally  gave 

(heed,  and  Lot  seemed  to  them  as  one  who  mocked;  they  believed 
the  universal  preacher,  and  were  consumed.    Agreeable  to  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle  Jude,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 

llcities  about  them,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire* 

,  II.    Let  us  attend  to  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  this 

llpreacher;  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.    Bold  assertionl  without 
a  single  argument  to  support  it.    The  death  contained  in  the 
threatening  was  doubtless  eternal  death — as  nothing  but  this 
I would  express  God*s  feelings  towards  sin,  or  render  an  infinite 
I  atonement  necessary.    To  suppose  it  to  be  spiritual  death,  is 
to  blend  crime  and  punishment  together;  to  suppose  temporal 
I  death  to  be  the  curse  of  the  law,  then  believers  are  not 
delivered  from  it,  according  to  Gal.  iii.  I3.    ^i/l/hat  Satan  meant 
to  preach  was,  that  there    is  no  hell,  and  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  not  death,  but  eternal  life. 

III.    We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  hearer  addressed 
by  the  preacher.    This  we  have  in  the  text.  And  the  serpent  said 
unto  the  woman,  etc.    That  Eve  had  not  so  much  experience  as 
Adam  is  evident;  and  so  was  not  equally  able  to  withstand 
temptation.    This  doubtless  was  the  reason  why  the  devil  chose 
her,  with  whom  he  might  hope  to  be  successful.    Doubtless  he 
took  a  time  when  she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 

That  this  preacher  has  had  the  greatest  success  in  the 
dark  and  ignorant  parts  of  the  earth  is  evident:    His  kingdom 
'is  a  kingdom  of  darlmess.     He  is  a  great  enemy  to  light.  St. 
Paul  gives  us  some  account  of  him  in  his  day,  2  Timothy,  iii.  6. 
For  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses  and  lead  cap- 
tive silly  women, ^laden  Yifith  sin,  led  away  with  divers  lusts. 
The  same  apostle  observes,  Rom.  xvi.  I7,  iS^-Now  I  bes'eech  you, 
brethren,  mark  them  v;hich  cause  divisions  and  offences,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them. 
For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
their  own  belly;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  simple. 

!|  IV.    The  instpumfent  or  medium  made  use  of  by  the  preacher 
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will  nov/  be  considered.    This  we  have  in  the  text.  And  the  ser- 
pent said,  etc.    But  hov/  came  the  devil  to  preach  through  the 
serpent? 

To  save  his  ovm  character,  and  the  better  to  carry  his 
point.    Had  the  devil  come  to  our  first  parents  personally  and 
tmmasked,  they  would  have  more  easily  seen  the  deception.  The 
reality  of  a  future  punishment  is  at  times  so  clearly  iu^ressed 
on  the  human  mind,  that  even  Satan  is  constrained  to  own  that 

Ijthere  is  a  hell;  although  at  other  times  he  denies  it*    He  does 
not  wish  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  a  liar,  therefore  he  con- 
ceals himself,  that  he  may  the  better  accomplish  his  designs, 

"lllind  save  his  own  character. 

2«    The  devil  is  an  enemy  to  all  good,  to  all  happiness 
and  excellence.    He  is  opposed  to  the  felicity  of  the  brutes. 
He  took  delight  in  tormenting  the  swine.    The  serpent,  before 
he  set  up  preaching  universal  salvation,  was  a  cunning,  beauti- 
iful  and  happy  creature;  but  now  his  glory  is  departed;  for  the 
Lord  said  unto  the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou 
art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field; 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.    There  is  therefore  a  kind  of  duplicate  cun- 
ning In  the  matter;     Satan  gets  the  preacher  and  hearers  also, 
3Por  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

And  is  not  this  triumphant  flattery. 
And  more  than  simple  conquest  in  the  foe?"--Yoxmg 

3.    Another  reason  why  Satan  employs  instruments  in  his 
service  is,  because  his  empire  is  large,  and  he  cannot  be 
everywhere  himself. 

i^..    He  has  a  large  number  at  his  command,  that  love  and 
approve  of  his  work,  delight  in  building  up  his  kingdom,  and 
3tand  ready  to  go  at  his  call. 

INFERENCES 

1.  The  devil  is  not  dead,  but  still  lives;  and  is  able 
|;o  preach  well  as  ever.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die. 

2.  The  Universal  Salvation  is  no  new-fangled  scheme, 
but  can  boast  of  great  antiquity. 

3.  See  a  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it 
.3  an  ancient  doctrine. 


See  one  reason  why  it  is  that  Satan  is  such  an  enemy 


to  the  Bibl©,  and  to  all  ^i^ho  preach  the  gospel,  because  of  that 
Injunction- -  And  he  said  unto  them,  £o  ][q^  into  all  the  world, 
preach  the  g0  3peT"to  every  creature >     He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  snail  be  saved;  but  he  that  Felieveth  not,  shall  be 
daranedT" 


5.  See  whence  it  v/as  that  Satan  exerted  himself  so  much 
to  convince  our  first  parents  that  there  was  no  helll  because 
the  denmiciation  of  the  Almighty  was  true,  and  he  was  afraid 
they  would  continue  in  the  belief  of  it»    Was  there  no  truth 

In  futdiB  punishments,  or  was  it  only  a  temporary  evil,  Satan 
would  not  be  so  busy  in  trying  to  convince  men  that  there  is 
none.     It  is  his  nature  and  element  to  lie,    Vi/hen  he  speaketh 
a  lie  he  speaketh  of  his  own;  for  h©  j^s  a  liar  andThe  father 
of"^. 

6.  We  infer  that  ministers  should  not  be  proud  of  their 
preaching.     If  they  preach  the  true  g^ospel,  they  only,  in  sub- 
stance, repeat  Christ*  s  sermons.    But  if  they  preach  ^  shall 
not  surely  die,  they  only  make  use  of  the  devil's  old  notes, 
that  he  delivered  almost  six  thousand  years  ago. 

?•    It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Sal- 
vation will  still  prevail,  since  this  preacher  is  yet  alive, 
and  not  in  the  least  superannuated;  and  every  effort  against 
him  only  enrages  him  more  and  more,  and  excites  him  to  new 
Inventions  and  exertions  to  build  up  his  cause. 

To  close  the  subject — As  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
discourse  has  confined  himself  wholly  to  the  character  of  Satan, 
he  trusts  no  one  will  feel  himself  personally  injured  by  this 
short  sermon;  but  should  any  imbibe  a  degree  of  friendship  for 
this  aged  divine,  and  think  that  I  have  not  treated  this  TJni- 
kersal  Preacher  with  that  respect  and  veneration  which  he  justly 
deserves,  let  them  be  so  kind  as  to  point  it  out,  and  I  will 
most  cheerfully  retract;  for  it  has  ever  been  a  maximum  with 
m^e— RSIIDER  UNTO  ALL  TH2IR  DUES. 
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CONCLUSION 

Tliat  many  of  the  selections  presented  in  this 
anthology  have  not  appeared  before  in  any  anthology  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  one  other  anthology  that 
includes  several  eighteenth  century  colored  American  writers, 
namely,  B,  G«  Br^wley's  Early  Negro  American  Writers  {193$) • 

The  picture  created  in  the  literature  of  these  colored 

writers  is  naturally  a  subjective  one.     It  presents  their 

attitudes,  but  through  them  the  attitude  of  the  group  they, 

unconsciously  perhaps  in  some  cases,  represented.  The 

literature  shows  the  other  side,  the  minority  group,  struggling 

to  enlighten  itself,  to  raise  its  stfttus,  to  refute  the 

adverse  propaganda  leveled  at  it,  and  to  assert  its 

individuality  and  its  potential  characteristics.    Just  as 

the  literature  revealed  a  heterogeneous  people,  so  the  back- 
et. 

groti^  of  these  individuals  revealed  variety.    The  group 
included  descendants  of  African  royalty  and  Arabian  culture, 
and  also  included  hybrids  of  various  degrees  of  mixture  and 
social  heritage. 

Perhaps  the  chief  result  to  be  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  early  efforts  of  the  colored  American  people  in  the 
field  of  literature  is  the  realization  of  the  probably  basic 
characteristics  of  a  forcefully  transplanted  minority  group. 
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possessed  of  characteristics  not  known  and  not  recognized 
by  the  majority  group.     In  general,  the  writers  exhibited 
susceptibility  to  the  dominant  influences  that  affected  the 
majority.    Like  the  majority,  the  minority  was  also  swayed 
by  the  religious,  humanitarian,  democratic  movement.  They 
wanted  religious  identification,  they  wanted  to  express 
humanitarian  sentiments,  and  they  wanted  respect  for  them- 
selves as  equals  with  the  members  of  the  majority.  They 
sought  to  assert  their  individual  differences,  to  show  that 
the  members  of  the  group  differed  and  thej^ore  needed  treat- 
ment commensurate  with  the  differences  they  exhibited.  The 
literature  shows^  that  forceful  measures  were  needed  if  they 
were  to  gain  their  rights,  a  very  few  believed  that  God  would 
intervene  in  their  behalf.    No  author  believed  that  slavery 
was  right,  or  that  he  was  inferior  to  another  human  being. 
When  courage  was  required,  they  were  ready  to  exercise  it. 
And  when  given  an  education,  they  were  ready  to  render  service 
to  the  less  fortunate.     Some  attempted  to  help  by  being  themselves 
v/orthwhile  examples  (Phillis  liVheatley  and  Lemuel  Haynes); 
others  sought  in  other  ways  to  help  those  who  were  oppressed. 
But  in  general  there  is  to  be  observed  in  their  published 
writings  their  respect  for  themselves,  their  faith  in  their 
destiny,  their  desire  for  improvement,  and  their  active  or 
passive  efforts  to  elevate  the  group. 


As  a  result  of  the  American  colored  writer's  achieve- 
ment in  literature  attained  at  a  time  when  conditions  v/ere 
Unfavorable,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  American  colored 
writer  will  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  American  writer 
in  general,  and  that  his  subsequent  literary  efforts,  pro- 
duced under  more  favorable  conditions,  should  compare  favor- 
ably with  vfhatever  writing  is  produced  in  America  during 
America's  continual  growth  as  a  nation* 
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CRITICAL  ANTHOLOGY 
OP 

THE  WRITINGS  OP  COLORED  AI-ffiRICANS 
DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

An  Abstract 

This  compilation.  Critical  Antholopiy  of  the  V/ritinp;s 
of  Colored  Americans  During  the  Eipihteenth  Century,  has 
attempted  to  present  representative  selections  from  the  best 
literary,  published  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  colored 
American  authors  along  with  biographical  and  critical  notes. 
Only  Benjamin  Griffith  Brav/ley  in  Early  Ne^ro  American  Writers 
(193^)  has  tried  to  represent  this  period  adequately,  but  even 
Brawley  did  not  introduce  more  than  seven  of  these  authors. 

The  specific  aims  of  this  study  were  as  follov/s: 
(1)  to  offer  a  larger  body  of  the  best  eighteenth  century 
colored  American  literature;  (2)  to  consider  the  subject  matter 
of  this  literature  for  social,  historical  and  psychological 
facts;  and  (3)  to  forecast,  if  possible,  the  probable  develop- 
ment of  the  descendants    of  this  minority  group  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  in  relationship  to  the  American  writer  in 
general. 

The  physical  makeup  of  the  anthology  consisted  of 
a  general  introduction  entitled  "The  Colored  American  Writer 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"    biographical  and  critical  notes, 
selections  arranged  chronologically,  a  conclusion,  and  a 
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bibliography.    The  chief  literary/, used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work  v;as  Vernon  Loggins*  The  Negro  Author  (1931);  the 
chief  social  history  of  the  race  was  George  V/.  V/illiams' 
The  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  from  I619  to 
1880  (1882);     and  the  chief  literary  history  of  American 
literature  was  V/.  P«  Trent  and  others'  The  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature ♦ 

The  following  library  sources  were  consulted:  Bos- 
ton Public  LibrajTy;  Widener  Library  of  Harvard  University; 
Schomburg  Collection  in  the  136th  Street  Library  of  New  York 
City;     the  Main  Library  of  New  York  City;  the  Moorland  Collec- 
tion of  the  Howard  University  Pounders'  Library;  the  Library 
of  the  Union  Seminary  of  Columbia  University;  the  Boston 
University  ,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  Library;  and  the  Library 
of  Congress* 

The  following  is  a  minute  sketch  of  the  writers  and 
their  publications:     Briton  Haramon  (?-?)  published  a  narrative, 
A  Narrative  •  .  •(Boston,  I76O);     Phillis  Wheatley  (c.  1753- 
IfQh^),  famous  abroad  as  well  as  in  America,  published  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  one  of  which  eulogized  George  V/ashington, 
a  book  of  poems  entitled  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious 
and  Moral  (London,  1773 )>  letters,  one  of  which  was  addressed 
to  George  Washington,  and  attempted  to  publish  a  second  book 
of  poems,  which,  hov/ever,  probably  did  not  reach  print  for 
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a  lack  of  subscriptions;  Jupiter  Hammon  (?-?),  poet  and 
prose  writer,  published  a  number  of  works;  Grispus  Attucks, 
famous  martyr  in  the  Revolutionary  Cause,  was  author  otf  a 
letter  still  extant,  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor  Hutchin- 
son; Alexander  Hamilton,  claimed  both  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  recognized  as  the  greatest  American,  was  author  of 
volumes  of  political  writings  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
the  Federalist  Papers;  Lancaster  Hill,  Belinda  and  others, 
free  and  slave,  were  authors  of  petitions  asking  abolishment 
of  slavery  or  redress  from  a  wrong;     "Othello"  (a  pseudonym) 
wrote  a  forceful,  satiric  antislavery  essay;  Olaudsih  Equiano 
(17l}-5-c.l801)  published  an  antislavery  autobiography  which 
contained  a  letter,  a  poem  and  a  petition;  John  Marrant,  a 
minister,  who  served  on  the  side  of  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  published  at  least  three  prose  works; 
Benjamin  Banneker  (I73I-I806),  grandson  of  an  African  prince, 
distinguished  for  his  versatility  and  achievements,  published 
almanacs,  an  antislavery  letter,  a  political  essay,  and  at 
least  one  piece  written  in  verBe  form;  Richard  Allen,  very 
influential  church  founder  and  bishop,  was  joint  author  with 
Absalom  Jones  of  a  controversial  vrark,  A  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Blaclj  People  {l'J9k-)  9  and  was  author  of 
other  works  including  a  letter  on  coloni7,ation,  some  crude 
hymns,  and  an  autobiography;  Absalom  Jones,  church  founder, 
besides  being  co-author  with  Richard  Allen  of  a  controversial 
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work,  was  author  of  at  least  one  published  sermon;  Prince 
Hall,  minister  and  founder  of  the  colored  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Boston,  was  author  of  at  least  one  published  address;  and 
Lemuel  Haynes,  prominent  Gongregationalist  minister,  was 
author  of  sermons,  letters,  a  popular  mystery  story,  and 
probably  other  works. 

The  literary  products  of  these  writers,  v/hereas 
serious  in  tone,  exhibited  various  degrees  of  quality,  based 
probably  to  a  great  extent  on  the  degree  of  educational 
opportunity  afforded  the  writer.     In  quality,  the  works  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Phillis  Wheatley,  Lemuel  Haynes,  Ben- 
jamin Banneker,  "Othello",  who  were  well  educated  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  times,  surpassed  in  quality  the 
works  of  Briton  Hammon,  Jupiter  Hammon,  Olaudah  Equiano, 
Richard  Allen,  Absalom  Jones,  Crispus  Attucks,  John  Marrant, 
Prince  Hall,  Lancaster  Hill,  Belinda  and  others.  The 
educated  writers  expressed  themselves  with  sophistication, 
with  precision,  and  with  skill.     The  other  writers  showed 
purpose  and  clarity  in  their  works,  but  also  exhibited 
weaknesses  in  composition  form.    But  together  they  experimented 
with    the  following  types:  letter,  narrative,  autobiography, 
eulogy,  elegy,  ode,  hymn,  sermon,  essay,  paraphrase,  mystery 
story,  petition,  address,  and  others. 
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This  anthology,  therefore,  has  Introduced  more 
eighteenth  century  authors  and  a  larger  body  of  the 
best  writings  by  the  colored  authors.    The  literature  pub- 
lished varied  in  quality  and  types;  it  was  serious  and  sub- 
jective.   Through  the  literature  the  writers  exhibited  the 
following  qualities  and  interests:     initiative,  religious 
concern,  force  of  character,  distinctiveness,  humanitarian 
interests,  educational  interests,  and  literary  aspirations. 
As  these  writers  amidst  struggles  succeeded  in  opening 
another  field  of  literature,  the  investigator  is  inclined  to 
believe    that  it  is  probable  that  the  successors  and 
descendants    of  this  minority  group  will  possess  literary 
interests  and  will  attempt  to  compete  with  the  general 
American  writer. 
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